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PREFACE. 



My aim, in the following pagM, has been twofold; on 

the one hand, to cou?ey some idea of the gionea of the 
higher and less accessible regions of the Alps^ aud if 
possible to stimulate others to seek those magnificent 
scenes amongst which I have myself passed some of my 
happiest days; on the other, to point out some few of 
the more interesting excursions which lie almost at the 
traveller's door, at such places as Ghamouiii and lutcr- 
laken; but which, firom the rontiniam or apathy of the 
inhabitantsi, sie hardly known to themselves — ^much less 
to strangers. I have tried to make my experience prac- 
tically useful to the pedestrian, by inserting those par- 
ticulars with regard to guides, expense, and the special 
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difficulties of each expedition^ which it is always his first 
care to ascertain. 

It has always appeared to me that ladies might see 
much more of the grander scenery of the High Alps 
than they usually do ; and it will be a pleasure to me« 
if I have succeeded in showing, by the instances recorded 
in the following pages, how much it is really practicable, 
with due care and sufficient precautions, for one of the 
gentler sex to undertake. The expedition which forms 
the subject of Chapter II is as feasible for any other 
lady, as for the lady who actually performed it — ^who is a 
hut, but by no means a particularly good, walker. 

On this, as on many other occasions, I was in- 
debted for much of the pleasure and success of the 
enterprize, to the care, prudence and good management 
of Balmat. I have no fear that any que who knows 
him will think that I have spoken in exaggerated terms 
of his merits ; but it is only due, both to him and to 
myself, to mention that I have had tlie amplest oppor- 
tunity of knowing hini, and of testing both his capacity 
as a guide and his worth as a man. It will be seen that 
among the Alps we have encountered together both 
difficulty and danger; and in the winter of 1S54-S^ he 
was an inmate of my house, under circumstances very 
trying to himself, for more than three months. He 
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had hardly set foot in England^ when he was assailed 
by a very severe attack of ophthahnia. It required the 
utmost skill of the ocnliat to save his eyesight^ and ^ 
during the long and weanaome confinement which 
ensuedt I never heard one murmur or one ezpiesaion of 
despondency escape his lips. He had the singular ad- 
vantage of being aeleeted by Profieaaor Forbes, as his 
attendant thronghont his protracted series of observatioiis 
on the Mer de Glace and in other parts of Switzer- 
land — a companionship by which (as will be seen) he 
has largely profited^and equally honourable testimony 
to his intelligenee and his character is home by that 
distinguished writer, both in his Travels through the 
Alps and Savoy/' and in the chapters on Switzerland 
appended to his ^'Norway and its Glacieni.'^ 

The illustrations are firom the pencil of my wife. The 
views of our encampment at the Tacul and from the 
Gumihorn were taken on the spot. The two views of 
the final ascent of the Wetterhorn have been drawn 
firom description, with such assistance as I could render, 
by way of suggestion and correction, daring their pro- 
gress; but they are more successful as accurate repre- 
sentations of nature than could reasonablj^ have been 
expected, and have caught the exact eharaeter of the 
scenes depicted. Neither is in the slightest degree 
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exaggerated, and the view of the actual crest and the 
overhanging cornice could hardly have been more true 
to the reality^ had it been taken on the spot; though, 
of coune, every attempt to ddineate such scenes must 
fall far short of the grandeur and sublimity of nature. 

With regard to the botanical notices occurring in the 
following pages, as I should be unwilling to affect a 
kind of knowledge whieh I do not possess, I must ex- 
plain that I am no botanist. It has been my habit, 
however, to make collections of the wild flowers of the 
different localities, wliich I have carefully preserved, and 
which have been named for me by my friend, Mr. James 
Atkins, of Painswick, a gentleman known in the botanical 
world, in whose company I had the advantage of 
travelling for six weeks, in 1852, and who lias kindly 
furnished me with tlie matter contained in the appendix* 
As the flowers have been secured in their places as 
soon as they were dry, and a memorandum made of 
where they were found, I have the best reason for re- 
ferring them to the localities to whieh I have aseribed 
them: and imperfect as the notices must be, I hope 
they may still be acceptable to those who are interested 
in botanical pursuits. If I have sometimes mixed the 
common and the rare with an unphilosophical want of 
discrimination, it must be remembered that I have looked 
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upon nature with the eye of a lover of the picturesque 
rather dian of a botanist, and I hm aneaccnse in the 
feeling so touehingly expresaed by a great poet :~ 

Wlifle aUmed 

From yale to Mi, fnm 1M to vak led on. 

We have pursued, through various lands, a long 
And pleasant course ; flower after flower has blown, 
EmbelHaluiig the gnmnd that gave Hhm birth. 
With aspects norel to my sight ; but still 

Most fair, most wclconic, when they drank the dew 
In a sweet fellowahip with kmds beloved 
For old remembniaoe* sake."* 

* Wordsworth. 
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PtgflOBline 6. for "ccipj** read** spj.** 

— 114 — 7. for *'palmtHei*' read ^pahuMi.** 

— 127 — 11 from the bottom, for ** rosemarinum** read ** roimarinumJ'* 

— 129— 6 firom the bottom, for "fimMata" read" ctliata.'* [The two vahetieB 

are very much alike, but there is some doubt whether "fimbriata " 

Is a Svin varieCjO 
-^110— 9frQUtlieboltQau >lw<«aMlAt«*fwml"aiMMbt.*> 
^ 167 ^ 10 from the bottom, /or MoMMat** fmi "tflMtfte." 

— 224 — last line but one. for " mytodtet,** read " msfOtoHset." 

■i— 382 — 9. for "Montp Kosa" read "the Wefsshom." I have mafle a rery 

common error in mistaking the Wi isshorn ft r Monte ilosa, which 
ii nearly twenty miles further, and efi^ectuaily concealed by the 
nnge of the Weiailiozn.— See IncbM'i "Tksreli throng the 
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CHAPTEE L 

THE COL DU GLANi. 

Ther^ many a predpioe 
Frost and the sun, in soom of mortal power. 
Hare piled; — dome, pyramid and pinmicle, 
A city of death, distinct with many a tower. 
And wall impregnable uf beaming ice. 

Shsllby* 



BBGULanONS 07 TEE CHAKOmn OUIDES — COL BE TOfiA. — COL 

j)B BALBIB — XECONNOIZBUTG XXCUB8I0H TO THB JABDIIT 

XBSPAMTIOITB — NIGHT AT THB KOHTAHnSBT — BBAT7TIFT7L 
MOONLIOHT SClira— BTABT fOB THB COL DU GEANT — STJMLii,K 
UPO^i liiE MLit Dii GLACE — " PIEREE l'eCHELLE — "THE 

DIFPICXTLTIES " — TUE DANGERS" — FALL INTO A CKEVASSE 

A&&XYAL AT THB COL— DIfFICULX DBSCBNX— GUXSB8— 'BXfBBaB. 

I LEFT London on the 15th of Angiist, 1853^ and 

arrived on tlie afternoon of the 19th at Sallenches, where 
my good friend Auguste Balmat met me, and greeted me 
with a hearty shake of the hand as I descended from the 

B 
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BBGULATIOKS OF THE GUIDES. 



diligence. The guides of Giiamouni are a kind of corpo- 
lation^ governed by tiieir own bye-laws, which are ca]3able 
of being enforced by legal process ; and one of their absurd 
regulations* was^ that any person at Chamooni who wanted 
a guide, must take the one wlio was next on the rota. It 
was in vain that you expostulated— you ha and old friend 
on the list — you did not like the look of the guide thus 
fortuitously presented — another man had been recommended 
to yon-- this had nothing to do with the matter ; superior 
skill, energy and competency brought uo advantage to the 
good guide; impertinence and incapacity were no dis* 
qualification to the bad guide. You must take the man 
whose turn it was; and you must take him at the 
regulation price, whether you liked bini or not. It was 
all en r^gk. There was but one loop-hole ; and only old 
travellers were acquainted with tliat. If you engaged your 
guide out of the jurisdictiou of the commune, and if you 
reached Ghamouni with him, by way of a Colt the regula- 
tions were suspended, and you could keep him, though out 
of tuHL If you arrived by the carrii^e road, he could not 
accompany you the next day. Accordingly, I had written to 
Bahnat to meet me at Sallenches, and to enter the Gha- 
mouni joiisdiction by way uf the Col de Vosa. AYe had 
a beautiful walk up this charming little pass, which is not 
half so often taken as it deserves to be. Most persons 
content themselves with ascending to the Pavilion from 
Ghamouni, and returning the same way; whereas, the 
other side of the pass, between St. Gervais and the 
summit, is much the most beautiful. The first part of 

* There is some cbance of these roles undergoing revisioa this 
year not before revision is needed. 
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the patti leads through verdant meaduws and fruitful 
oichards^ after which it toms to the left^ and winds steeply 
round the shoulder of the muuntain, amongst luxuiiiint 
nut, beechi and chesnut treesj which overhang the track. 
The roaring torrent of the glacier of Bionnassay is soon 
left far below. On the opposite aide is the beauUfui path 
to Contamines; and, if you turn round, the eye lights 
upon the lovely and pcaceiul scene presented by the rich 
pasturages of Mont Joly. Emerging from the trees, you 
come to soft and marshy slopes above the woods^ traversed 
by a thousand rills of transparent^ gushing water, while in 
front are the imposing masses of the great glacier of 
Bionnassay, surmounted by the still vaster snows of the 

Dome dii Guut^ and of the iUguillc of the same name, 
with its shaggy precipices and enormous crags. Towards 
sunset, we reached the soft turf at the top of the Col, and 
had a glorious view of the valley of Chamounij and the 
glaciers and aiguilles of Mont Blanc, and watched flie 
roseate tints on the snowy summits gradually fade into the 
cold gray of night. We put up at the little hostelry 
of the Pavilion, where we slept comfortably, and next . 
morning, rising before the sun, descended over the pleasant 
turf and flowery pastures, all wet with the heavy dewb of 
the morning; and reached Chamouni before most of the 
world were astir. 

After breakfast, I ascended the Col de Babne, to keep 
an appointment with my brother, who was to come from 
Martigny to meet me at the top. It was a strangely 
di£Ferent scene from the last view I had had over the valley 
of Chamouni, the year before, when the floods were out ; 
but the traces of the inundation were still apparent to 

B 2 
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those who knew where to look for them* and in what to 
reoognisse them. The once weU-metalled load which led 
to Argeutiere was a iiierc dusty track, worn by constant 
tnSic, amongst the stones of all shapes and sizes which 
had been scattered broad-cast over the plain. The dust 
was now over oar shoe-tops, where, the last jear, the water 
would have reached to onr middles. Not a breath of air 
was stirring, and the heat was intense. ^Ve found some - 
huge leaves of coltsfoot, which we dipped in the glacier 
stream, and lined our caps with them, and let them hang 
down over our ears and the backs of our heads, so as to 
form some protection against the fierce glare of the sun. 
Soon afterwards, we crossed the gigantic moraine which 
shows where once the Mer de Glace descended right across 
the plain; a fact which tradition confirms, bj saying that 
formerly a great lake existed behind it, like the Matt- 
marksee, in the valley of Saas. Among the firs and 
larches with which this ancient landmark is clothed, you 
see well the great blocks of primitive granite, of which the 
moraine is mainly composed. Then the valley opens, and 
beautiful green slopes on the right make the spot very 
dangerous in winter and springs on account of the ava- 
lanches. Presently, we came wilhin the influence of the 
g^iers of Argentiere and Le Toxii, and a cool breease 
tempered the intense and almost overpowering heat. I 
recognized the spot where, the year before, we had helped 
the peasants in their efforts to save a portion of their landfrom 
the ravages of the iiood. How diderent was now the scene 1 
It was hard to believe that wc ir ized on the stream which 
we had seen, but a year ago, exerting such a terrible and 
destructive agency. 
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We leached the fop about two o'dockj and, in half au 

hour were gladdened by the sight of my brother aud his 
party, who had kept their tiyat faithfully. They had, 
however, started too late from Martigny, and had paid 
dearly for the delay. The heat on the Jforclas had been 
flomething awfiil, and eyery one of the party was more or 
less exhausted by it» On the way down, just before we 
reached the ancient moraine of the Mer de Olace, Balmat 
pointed out to us a spot where an avalanche had descended, 
the wind of which had canied a man from a place high 
above the stream at the bottom of the ravine, to a point 
nearly the same height on the opposite side. He 
also showed us a gigantic block of granite, which 
had been transported from one side of the valley to 
the ether by the blow of an ayalanche. These specific 
instances give a better idea of the enormous force 
with which the snow rashes down^ than any general 
description could do. 

The next day, we visited the Jardin, partly with a view 
to explore with the telescope the passage leading to the Col 
dn G&nt^ which we were intending to cross. It was a 
glorious day, and we made a most successful expedition. 
While we lay basking in the sonj on the rocks of the 
Jardin^ Balmat took the telescope, and after examining 
long and anxiously the formidable chaos of crevasses that 
lay before ns on the ascent to the grand Co 1/' pronounced 
it to be passablement mauvais h pr&ent;** but he added, 
with a quiet smile of confidence! that we should no doubt 
iijid some sort of passage. We had started before six; 
' and it was half-past nine at night before we reached 
Chamouni again; so we thought it well to make the 
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6 VEXATIOLS REGULATIONS. 

next a quiet day, in oifder to prepare for the great ex- 
pedition. My brother went early to the Mer de Glace 
with the rest of his party; aad X stayed below^ till the 
afternoon^ to complete our preparations^ and joined him 
in the eveuing at the Montanvert. One of the renflemenia of 
the corporation of guides was, that no party of travelleis 
should be permitted to cross the Col du Geaut with less than 
two guides a-piece, under pain of a heayy fine on any guide 
who should contravene the regulation. We had plotted with 
Balmat, who had a perfect honor of these absurd and 
mischievous rules, to make the passage with but two 
guides, and had concocted a scheme by which we thought 
we should be able to evade the law ; but it is very difficult 
in a place like Chamouni to keep these matters " dark/' 
Many things are necessary for the expedition, which cannot 
be got together without exciting attention ; and the chief 
guide, getting scent of our plan, sent for Bahnat, and 
expressed his determination to have the rule carried out. 
We were obliged to yidd, which we did with a bad 
grace, and to incur the great expense of four guides. An 
old Mend of mine, Zachary Cachat, had met me at Sailenches, 
in order that we might be able to secure his services, if 
we desired them, without the interference of the trouble- 
some riglemeiUs ; and Balmat managed, despite them, to 
secure us two other excellent guides, by being on the watch, 
and churning them the moment their turn arrived. One 
of them, Pierre Cachat^ the uncle of Zachary, was entrusted 
with the preparation of a strong ladder, to help us over the 
crevasses. Zachary provided a stont ice-hatchet^ fitted on 
to a short alpenstock, and Balmat saw to the requisite 
stock of cords, and of such little comforts as chocolate, 
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raisinSj a flask of cognac and the like> whick we were not 
Ukdy to get so good at the Montanvert. Chocolate and 
raisins^ it should be remarked, are admirable preventives of 
thirst and exhaustion; in a vety long day's maich, it is 
a great comfort to have them to suck from time to time. 
All Alpine mountaineers are familiar with this nse of them. 

I had lost my cap m the dark, as w e desccuJed the night 
before from the Montanvert, and invested in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat^ which is a great protection to the face 
and neck. When we started in the afternoon, with our 
ladder, ropes, and hatchet, there was quite a stir at Cha*> 
mouni; and we encountered so many questioners on the 
way to the Montanvert, that it was nearly three hours 
before we reached it. We met my brother^s party re- 
turning from the Mer de Olace, and parted from them, 
hoping to meet in a few days at Yisp or at Zermatt. Our 
men were all in the highest spirits, and as wild as so many 
schoolboys. An excursion of this kind is profitable to 
them ; and, independently of the gain, I believe they enjoy 
it as much as their employers. 

We went to bed early, in the hope of a good night^s 
rest before the morrow. My brother slept well ; but, for 
some reason or other, I never got to sleep at all. I heard 
eveiy sounds all the night long, out of the house and in 
the house, from the rattling of the angry wind which blew 
almost a gale against my casement, to the jabbering and 
chattering of the women who were cooking our fowls for 
the morrow, and the champing of a mulcts chain, and the 
clanking of his shoes in the stable underneath* Such an 
incessant noise all night, 1 have seldom heard — heavy feet 
tramping to and fro, here^ there, and eveiywherci on the 
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bare wooden Hoors ; sliriil voices pitched liigh^ aud nearly 
always at it^ goidea lying on the hay in the stable, 
laughing and joking for iiours after we went to bed, and 
e^ety kind of distarbaiioe. The moon ponied in a flood 

of Sliver light at my window. I thought it was the light 
that kept me awake^ and roae and fastened the shntters 
outside, exduding all bnt a stray beam or two, which 
found a way through the chinks but in vam« I dozed 
once or twice, bnt never fftirly slept. However, I lay 
very quiet; and when, at one o^clock, Ealmat summoned 
me to get np, I waa not so little rested as I feared I 
should be. 

It was as beautifal a night as ever gave place to a 

glorious day. The moon, three days past the full, was 
shining with cloudless lustre upon the peaks of the Char- 
moz, the glaciers and crags of the Nant Blanc, the Aiguille 
du Dru, and the Aiguiile Vertex, upon the solemn masses 
of the Jorasses, and upon the wavy sea of ice beneath onr 
feet, upon whose surface the long lines of moraine were 
distinctly seen, one behind another. The wind was very 
high; at times, indeed, it blew quite a gale; and wlicn we 
started, we were obUged to tie our handkerchiefs over onr 
hats to keep them on. The stars shone with uncommon 
brilliancy, and seemed (if X may borrow a phrase, I thinks 
of de Saussnre's) to hang out of a sky of ebony. The night 
was remarkably warm. In spite of the high wind which 
was sweeping down the ghicier, the thermometer, at two 
o'clock, stood at 58^, by two observations; a temperature 
which Balmat said was without a precedent in his expe- 
rience. 

It was exactly half past two when, after a hearty break- 
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fast, we got fairly under weigh. Zacliary Cachat led off, 
Mowed by Balmati my brother and myself, and the two 
other guides. Pierre Caclial went last, carryiug our ladder, 
which must have weighed nearly half a hundred weight, 
as well as a knapsack containing some of the ropes and 
provisions. They were all in wild spirits, delighted at the 
prospect of a glorious day, and a difficult expedition; and 
made the surrounding rocks ring again with their shouts 
and Uoghter. As we filed down the narrow track that 
leads to the glacier, the rocks about us poured forth one 
continuous stream of heat. We might have passed the 
night in the open air, lying near the rocks, and been too 
hot^ rather than too cold. In many places, the pu& 
(rf wind, instead of being, as we should have expected, 
ice-cold from the glacier, burst upon us with the heat and 
oppression of a sirocco. Had this lasted any considerable 
time, we should have been exhausted before our day's 
work was fairly begun ; but, instead of pursuing the track 
wliich the guides are fond of taking, continuing by the 
rocks, and along the moraine beneath the Glacier of 
Charmoz, which overhangs the Mer de Glace on the right 
^a track which, though easier, is never safe — ^we took to 
the ice before we reached the Angle. Even here, the hot 
wind pursued us, and often saluted us with stitlmg and 
sudden gusts. The ice gave us a good deal of difBculty, 
from its extreme slipperiness, the consequence of the heat, 
which melted off all the superfluous snow and softer ice, 
and left us only the compaetcr and harder ice to walk 
upon. The guides, one and all, declared they never had 
80 slippery a walk over the Mer de Glace, and gave 
utterance to many expressions of unfeigned astonishment, 
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both as to tlie lieat, and tiie difficulty of keeping on our 
feet. Beyond the Angk^ we kept bb near to the orer* 
hanging glacier on the right as we dared; but just as 
we were approaching the aide, a great shower of bonlders 
and smaller stones came crashing down, some of which 
leaped and bounded nearly as far as where we stood; as 
if to warn ns that^ even at that early hoar, it was not 
safe to venture near the edge^ or to trust to the compara- 
tive break in the energy of glacier action during the 
night. 

Having passed the spots threatened by these lateral 

glaciers, took to the rocks again, at the promontory of 
the Trelaporte^ which projects some distance into the Mer 
de Glace, by crossing the neck of which we gained a good 
half hour* Here, about four o'clock^ we perceived the 
first faint grey hues of early dawn, showing th^nsdves in 
the direction of the Col de Balme, where the mouiUains 
were lower than they were in the direction of the actual 
daybreak. The changes in the sky, however, were very 
gradual; and very gently did ''the morning steal upon 
the night/' it was long before the snowy summits to the 
right of the Col du Q^t began to wear the cold^ dead 
white livery of morning. None of us, I think, will e\ er 
forget the scene we beheld, as we were making our diffi- 
cult way across the slippery ridges of densely compacted 
ice, which lie between the rocks of Trelaporte and those 
of the Tacnl — the gradually paling moon — ^the stars disap- 
pearing one by one, till Jupiter and Sirins alone were 
visible — the dark azure (if one might not say the black) 
of the sky, waking slowly into the coldest and most 
delicate blue^ tinted, in the quarter of the rising sun, with 
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&mt blushes of puTplsi onmge» and violet. At lengthj 

jnst at five o'clock, and when we had readied nearly to 
the foot of the Tacui, and most turn to the rights to ikee 
the difficolties of the day, we saw the ftrst bright rays of 
the nsiBg sun on the sumiait of Mont Bkiic, aud the 
AigoiQes da Ifidi and du GManI ; the shadows from the 
Grandes Jorasses being thrown upwards, on to the higher 
aiguilles and summits, down whose pteoipioes and snows 
they rapidly descended, till they bung long upon the parts 
which seemed not far above as. At this time, thoagh we 
were surrouuded by ice on every side, the thermometer 
stood at 51^ 

Zachary Cachat's uncle was still carrying the ladder, to 
which he dung with ail the desperate pextiuacity of an 
eariy attachment ; no persoasion would indnce him to part 
with it. We joked him a good deal about his partiality ; 
and one of as said If his name was only Peter, we 
would call him 'Pierre FEchelle/*' This produced a 
shout of laughter from the guides, as his name turned oat 
to be actually Peter — and to this day he goes by ilic liame 
of Pierre r£chelle. It was not till late in the day that we 
discovered tlie si crcl of Pierrots fondness for tlie ladder. 
The guides had come to the conclusion, the night before, 
that the least troublesome way of carrying a part, at least, of 
the provisions, woukl be to find inside accommodation for 
them, and had accordingly laid in a huge supper of chops 
and potatoes. Pierre bemg whoUy unaccustomed to a 
heavy supper, it sat heavy upon his soul ; and he thought 
that it would be pleasanter for him to carry the ladder, 
because he could then, with a good conscience, go last, and 
take las own pace. No one could liave found out that he 
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was nnwdl, for a more good*hiimouxed, cheerfdl, willing 

fellow the sun never shone upon ; aud he performed the 
ladder part of the biisiness to admiiatioiL The fourth man, 
Mattliieu Simond, waa alijo an excellent fellow, and it was hard 
to say which of them was the beat for temper and attention* 
They all paid great deference to Balniat in any matter of 
difficulty, bimond told me he was a veritable diable'^ on 
flie ice; indeed^ his scientific knowledge of the glacrars 
gave him a marked superiority over any other guide I ever 
saw. 

We now turned towards the difficulties of the pass, and 
drew graclually near to a scene which it is impossible 
adequately to describe. The walls which bound the glacier 
an enomoos crags and ugaiUes. with amaU aeocmdatjr 

glaciers hanging down from their every slope ; and as you 
advance, they retire, and form a vast amphitheatre of 
snowy peaks and gigantic precipices. Some of the heights 
are rounded, but most are rugged to the very top, with, 
snow resting upon every ledge in their predpitoas sides ; 
and they present every wild and fantastic variety of shape 
and structure. As you approach the difficult part of the 
glacier, you see that it pours down in a vast stream of ice 
over a ridge in its rocky bed ; and that it is at the same 
time much contracted, and forced tlirougli a narrow cliaimel, 
with a bend from the left in its course. Those who know 
anything of the natnre and stroctiure of glaciers need not 
to be told that, under these conditions, the ice is rifted, and 
torn and twisted into the most fearful, and apparently 
impassable chaos of crevasses, blocks, and precipices of ice. 
Yet amidst all this seeming confusion, order reigns, and a 
careful survey which is not distracted from broad charac* 
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teriatics bj a minute attention to local and casual pecu- 
liarities, will show that there is a point, where the glacier 
stream is borne against the rocky wall on the right, which 
confines it at its tum,'^ from which the great .crevasses all 
radiate with more or less regularity. The only possibility 
of effecting a passage, is to note carefuUy this 'general law 
in the direction of the crevasses, and to follow them np 
towards this central point. However much you may be 
diverted, from time to time, by the necessity of seeking here 
and there for a passage, by which to cross this chasm or to 
turn that crevasse, you most always bear in mind that, only 
near the point from wlncii the crevasses radiate can you 
hope to succeed in passing them all. Where the natural 
features of the glacier channel cause this radiation, the 
crevasses, as a general rule, widen in one direction, and 
by following them steadily up from their wider to their 
narrower ends, you will generally come to a place where 
they can be crossed either by a bridge of snow or ice 
aheady existing, or by the ladder. It must not be supposed, 
however, that one side of a crevasse is always on a level 
Willi the other. Sometimes it is five, sometimes ten, some- 
times twenty feet, higher or lower. Sometimes a great 
mass of ice will rise towering above the rest, surrounded 
by a moat of crevasses, running in every direction round 
its base. Sometimes a thin slice will be 1^ far above the 
rest, curiously overhanging, and all but ready to fall; 
waiting, in fact, only for the melting of its fast-nanowing 
base. All such obstacles may have, in their turn, to be 
scaled, crossed, or tamed ; and thus arises every variefy of 
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dMculty. The ouij way in whick a wide crevasse can be 
crossed, may be by descending many feet into its bosoniy 
to where a bridge of snow or fallen mass of ice allords a 
restiiig places from which the ladder may be planted against 
the opposite side ; or steps may have to be cut in the ice, 
or ropes to be used, tor fear any one should slip. The 
mass which we wore approaching poured down a steep 
declivityj so that our course was always upwards; and 
owing to this fall in the bed of the glacier^ the crevasses were 
not generally vertical, but were commonly with an incli- 
nation outwards from the bottom. ''Grevaase'^ sounds 
like a small matter ; but some are two or three hundred 
feet deep, few under forty or fifty, and in width they vary 
from half an inch to three or four liuudied feet. Scores of 
them are from ten to twenty feet across; many, half filled 
with ice-cold, dark blue water, as clear as crystal. In aU, 
where you can see far enough down into their depths, the 
walls consist of ice, of the purest^ and intensest blue, 
crossed vertically by small bands of dark green, granulated^ 
and less transparent ice, and surmounted by beds of snow, 
deposited year after year, and not yet compacted, by the 
freezing of the percolated water from the surface, into solid 
ice. In one crevasse, I counted eleven beds of suuw 
belonging to different years, thus resting one upon the 
other, the highest bed being hardly different from ordinary 
snow, the lowest fading into actual ice, and the intermediate 
beds representing every stage in the transition from one 
form of frozen water to the other. 

Every fantastic shape that the mind can conceive is 
presented by the great blocks of ice, which come tumbling 
over in the glacier torrent, and which are pressed forward 
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with a motion^ less rapid indeed^ bat as c^rtam as that of 
die foaming ioneiit of the Arre, miles vwaj, towsrds vUch 
they are borne iu their silent and ceaseless ilow, and as part 
of whose waters they will ulomately feed the great oeean^ 
himdreds of miles distant, with a certainty as absolute, and 
in obedience to a law as dehnite and onernng, as that 
under which the sun rises at his appointed time, or the 
most obvious and familiar phenomenon of nature takes 
place. From side to side, the Kk^ asses of ice stretch for a 
distance of a couple of miles ; they are bounded by enor- 
mous walls of rock, ice and snow, tniretted with equally 
wonderful peaks, diils and pmiiucles, aud beyond tliem lie 
unmeasured fields and mountains of ice^ cojmd. by a 
mantle of deep snow, concealing all but the most gigantic 
crevasses, and aiibrding a dangerous means of traversing 
the glacier. 

Just as we turned to face this difficult passage, we 
heaid the shrill whistle of a marmot, on the side of the 
TacuL All eyes were strained to catch a sight of him, for 
any living thing seemed strangely out of place in that 

bare and desolate region. I pulled out my glass and 
saw him scampering up the mountain, till he gained a 
hole, where he hid his cowering head. We gazed long 
and intently on the slopes of herbage beneath the Aiguille 
Noire, as the place is a well known chamois ground i 
but we could not see any. Near here, we saw several 
of the beautiful ''flowers of the glacier/^ as the spots are 
called, wliere a hole in the surface induces all the meltings 
of the neighbouring ice to drain towards it, thus making 
a series of little radiating channels, which are not unlike 
the petals of a flower. 
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The ice gradually became more rough and uneven^ 
and the inequalities were on a larger scale ; the detours to 
avoid formidable crevasses were becomiag more frequent ; 
beds of snow here and there filled np considerable chasms^ 
when, about a quarter to seven, Balmat thought it prudent 
that we should get in harness; the ropes were accordingly 
brought oat| and we tied ourselves together, and resumed 
our march in one regular line. In about half an hour 
more, the ladder was coming frequently into play, and 
we had just met the descending shadow line, and crossed 
it, so that the sun shone bright upon us, (a welcome 
visitor, as it was very cold, while we were advancing 
towards the huge accumuktion of ice, and were far away 
from the rocks on either side) when we thought it well to 
stay and breakfast. It was a wild spot ; we rested on a 
bank of ice, surrounded by enormous crevasses filled with 
water as clear, and almost as blue, as tlie sky above our 
heads, and spanned here and there by a frail arch of snow, 
whicli was rapidly disappearing beneath the warm sun- 
shine. There was just room for our party to sit or stand 
about, without getting too near the edge of a crevasse, 
knapsacks, ropes, alpenstocks, the ice-hatchet and the 
ladder, lay about wherever they would rest, while cold 
chicken, mutton, cheese, bread and wine, were unpacked 
in tempting array before our eager eyes. Below us, lay 
the fields of ice, across which we had already made our 
way, and above, sparklmg in the radiance of the morning 
smiy and dripping at every point, were the tremendous 
diffis and chaotic masses of torn and jagged ice, through 
whose network of gulfs and precipices, of overhanging 
blocks and fathoxnless fissures, we had yet to make our 
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way. About half a mile off^ the ascent seemed crowned 
by an unattainable wall of ice, broken and rifted itsdf^ 

bat everywhere precipitous and forbidding, and guarded 
die longest, widest, and deepest set of cremses in the 
whole glacier. It was, in fact^ assailable only on the 
otieme rights where the approach was so formidable^ 
the direction of the crevasses so irregular, the brid|^es so 
so narrow, so inclined and so difficult of access, that 
it seemed all but hopeless to think of attacking such a 
^fftress in that quarter ; however, we were in good hands, 
md had bo donbt of success, and we made our halting 
place a cheerful spot in the midst of the desert of ice. 

By eight o'clock, we were again in motion ; the difficul- 
ties being, as Balmat said, about to begin — and being 
*'pa88ablement mauvaises/' Our method of progression 
perhaps, more safe than dignified, and afTorded a good 
deal of amusement. Zachary Cachat preceded my brother, 
Wding in his hand a cord, to the end of which my brotiiof 
was tied — very much as a dancing bear is led. Then came 
%u>nd, leading me in the same fashion. As for Balmat, 
he had the "direction'^ of the expedition,and it was necessary 
for him to go forward, by himself, to explore the way. If 
there was anj iuipossible-looking pinnacle of ice, which 
commanded a better view than another of the surrounding 
lAyrinth of crevasses, Balmat was sure to be seen peering 
^ut &om the top, which he had gained in some incom*- 
pdiensible way, examining anxiously, but coolly, for the 
passage. It was one of his exploits in this way that called 
forth Simond's admiring exclamation, that he was a veri- 
table diable pour la glace.^' It was a scene of great anima- 
tion and excitement, and the eager shouts of the men in their 
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Sardinian patoisj as they lapidly asked or answered questions 
about the route, or gave and acknowledged the necessary 
directions, harmonized well with the wiidness of tbe pros- 
pect. '^Aottste, Aouste, passe-t-on tiuhaut?'' would be 
asked by one, and answered by a rapid non, non, Ik-bas 
and then a wave of the hand, and ^'Zachaiy 1 lash (I am 
spelling phonetically), lash passar monche," (let Monsieur 
pass on). Oik passar "A. droit, h, droit — ^voillk,^^ and 
then a loud " Pierra, Pierra, devan^a la fila/' (Pierre, 
Pierre, forward with the ladder), as Pierre rEchelie, who 
still brought up the rear, was ordered to the front, to 
help us across some formidable crevasse. Some idea 
of the intricacy of the passage may be formed from the 
fact, than in the course of three hours, we made less 
than half a mile of durect progress; but such was the 
beauty of the scene and the excitement of the enter- 

quite sorry when we reached a sort of valley in the ice, 
where the last party who had made the passage had left 
their ladder, and where we also were to leave ours. It was 
now eleven, and we sat down again, and made a short but 
grateful repast. It was an awful sight to look back on 
the maze of crevasses we had left beliind ; and we could 
not help wondering at the skill which had brought us 
through them all in perfect safety. After our lunch, bid- 
ding at length farewell to Pierre FEchelle^s ''premier 
amour,^^ as we named it, we got in harness once more, 
and were all tied together in one long row ; for now, 
according to Balmat's distinction, the difficulties were over, 
and the dangers about to begin. The dangers in question 
were those of concealed crevasses, for, from this pointy the 
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ice was all covered vritii a thick ooatmg of mow. Tor two 

hours we made our way across the vast fields and uioun- 
taina of mow, often obliged to zig-asag on account of the 
steepness of the ascent, and to make long detours, to 
avoid czeyasaes which the leading guide discovered by 
striking his stick into the snoWi as he went along. Fortn- 
nately^ the snow was in a good statej and as the sun does 
not fairlj beat down onto these slopes till the afternoon, 
they were tolerably firm, and though we found our gaiters 
comfortable, we were seldom six inches, and offcen not 
more than two, deep in the snow. Early in the ascent, I had 
a practical proof of the advisability of being tied, for I fell 
into a hole oyer which those before me had passed in safety. 
It was only up to my thighs^ and I thought the guides 
would haye almost broken my legs with their energy in 
pulling me out* Nearer the top, we encountered a broad 
and deep creyasae stretching aeroas the gladerfor a mile or 
more in each direction. It would have been a serious 
addition to our labour to haye had to turn it, and fortn- 
tunately in one place, not far from us, it was spanned by a 
fcail bridge ot snow, Balmat passed safely over it, but it 
was yery rotten, and each succeeding person made it worse. 
I was filth in the line of march, and the instant that I 
stepped upon it, it gaye way, and I fell into the crevasse. 
The moment I felt myself going, I shouted to the men 
before me ; eyery one planted himself firmly in the snow, 
and as we always kept about ten feet from one another, I did 
not go £ar. I felt the cord tighten round my shoulders, 
and knew that I was safe. I was up to my neck in the 
crevasse, and felt my legs danghng in the blue depth 
below* I had just time, while in this position, to cast one 
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look into the yawning chasm beneath me, and I shall nerer 

forget the sight. The crevasse appeared to stretch away to 
an interminable length on either handj varying in width 
from four or five feet to twenty or thirtyj or more* It 
appeared to be three or four hundred feet in depth, and 
was, throughout^ of the deepest and most transparent bine. 
In places, the crest of snow at the surface, projected^ like 
broad eaves, over the edge of the crevasse, and great icideB 
hanging from the under side presented a strange scene of 
fantastic magnificence. I was not left long to contemplate 
the wonders of a crevasse, for 1 was instantly hauled out 
like a bale of goods, and deposited safely on the opposite 
bank, none the worse for my falL Pierre I'Echelle, who 
was following me, had to take a leap with his alpenstock, 
and was helped across by a pnll at bis rope from the 
others. 

Soon afterwards, we were assured, by that indescribable 

appearance and feeling in the air which tells you surely 
when you are cresting a swelling ridge, that the top of the 
Col was at hand, and in two or three minutes the whole 
chain of the Piedmontese Alps, from Mount Gombin on 
the left, to Mount Cenis in the extreme right, far away in 
the distance, began to appear above the horizon. The 
effect was magical, as they rose slowly into view. 
Pirst came snowy tops ; then glacier stretches and slopes ; 
then crag and precipice; then the nearer green of the 
Cramont, the Chetif, and the Col de Ferret ; and, at length, 
the end of the All^ Blanche and the glaciers of Miage 
and Brenva, and the head of the rich valley of Aosta, at 
our very feet, lay before us in one exquisite picture* It 
aeemed a^s il one could throw a stone from where we stood 
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on to tbe cburch of Gourmayeor. The gky was not doad- 

less on this side, as it had been on the other, but there waa 
nothing to take away materially from the ext^t or dear- 
uess of the \dew. To our right, uas xMunt Blanc himself, 
to all appearance not very far above us, and the formid- 
able crags and precipices which guard his southern frontier. 
The difference between the coniiguration of the northern 
and that of the southern side of the range is very curious. 
Seen from Chamoum, Mont Blanc appears aU white ; from 
the Col du G&nt| the southern side appears all black ; 
and 1 know hardly anything among the Alps finer than the 
stupendous buttresses of dark crag which rise from the 
valley below almost to the very suuiniit of the moimtain 
monarch. Behind us lay the snowy basin and the noble 
peaks among which we had been for so many hours, and 
to our left rose high above the pass its guardian tower, 
the great Aiguille du G&mt. In front, the descent was 
so steep that, though we could see the green slopes below, 
we could not see how to reach them. It looked as if 
a pebble migkt have been dropped down thousands of 
feet* 

Some rocks jutted out of the snow on the right of the 
Col, and here we came to our third halt, at half-past one- 
having occupied eleven hours in the ascent from the Mon- 
tanvert. We could recognize, from his description, the 
spot where the intrepid de Saussure had built his litUe 
cabin, when, for the purposes of science, he spent seven- 
teen days on this barren Col, though no traces of the 
structure remain. A few fragments of straw, preserved by 
the frost, are the sole material relics of his adventurous 
sojourn. We had no difficulty in fixing upon the rock he 
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mentioiu as lying about balf-vay between his cabin and 

the station where his iustruments were placed, and against 
which, in stonns of wind, they were giad to save them- 
selves from being blown over the precipices on the south 
side. I'rom this point, the view was yet more extensive 
than that which we first saw ; for the many peaks of Monte 
Bosa were now in sights as well as the sharp and lofty 
pinnade of the Mattetrhom. We found many crystals on 
the Col ; amoDgst them, some of considerable size and beauty. 
The rock is a protogenic granite, intersected with veins of 
quartz. These elevated summits are exposed to great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and as the quartz and the granite 
expand and contract unequally, the rock is very much dis- 
integrated, so that it is comparatively easy to get at the 
threads of quartz in which the crystals lie. 

The air was pleasantly warm, and there was little wind, 
so that we found our resting-place a very agreeable one, 
and we remained here for an hour, enjoying the sublime 
prospect before us, and refreshing the inner man with 
more substantial food. We had earned our dinner, and 
extensive as I had been inclined to consider Balmat^s pre- 
parations, they proved not at all more than adequate 
to the occasion, from our hrst refection, I liad been 
wholly unable to discover the influence of the last night's 
supper on the appetite of the guides, and certainly, 
if it had ever had any existence, it had vanished long 
before this time. Even Pierre's indigestion produced no 
appreciable result The most substantial viands disap- 
peared with a marvellous rapidity, and the knapsacks werfe 
as light again when we resumed our march. We had 
brought up a bottle of effervescing lemonade, but it was 
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not easy to drink it, as at tliis gicat height the ga^ ilew 
oat with wonderful energy^ the momeut the cork waa 
bnm, and scattered a considerable part of the contents of 
tlie bottle before it could be brought to the lips. 

While reclining on the rocks after dinner, basking in 
the saiisbme, X pulled off my hat, the better to enjo)' the 
gentle breeze, and laid it down beside me* I was sur- 
prised to receive a very emphatic warning from Balmat to 
pat it on again. He told me that at these great heights 
the sun has an etl'ect far beyond its power in a denser 
atmosphere^ and that to remain uncovered in the sunshincj 
^ea for a few minutes^ is full of danger. I could scarcely 
believe it at first, but he told me it was a well-known £act 
to mountaineers, and that he had known several instances 
in which a very serious sun-stroke had been the consec^uence 
of neglecting the precaution of keeping the hat on, in veiy 
elevated spots, and whUe exposed to the mid-day sun. 

At half-past two, we left the summit of the Col, and 
casting one last look at the splendid anipliitheatre behind 
^ began to descend an extremely steep ar^te, composed 
entirely, on the surface, of loose rolling stones, which 
afforded the worst of footing. Anything so steep and bad 
I had never yet descended. Tor some distance, it was 
4»wn the very edge of the arete, with a precipice on the 
ri{^, overhanging a glacier covered with loose dry snow, 
m which every stone that we sent over created an ava- 
lanche. We adopted something like the bear fashion again. 
Each was preceded by a guide, and held up by another, 
who followed, holding a rope by which one of us was tied. 
After some time, we got on to a slope of snow to the left, 
wluch was extremely steep, and to all appearance ended in 
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a precipice. Balmat and mj brother took a glissade from 
top to bottom, and airived in a very few minutes at the 
foot of the glacier, some fifteen hundred feet below. 
Kene FEchelle and Simond^ to whose charge I was more 
particularly entrostedj preferred a pamiul and laborious 
descent over loose rocksj rolling stones, and moraine, 
where it is no idle exaggeration to say that a single bad 
slip would probably have cost both myself and my guides 
our lires. It is impossible to hurry down such a place as 
thisj and the descent to where the others were waiting for 
us occupied nearly an hour. 

By a quarter past four, we were all together on a little 
green knoU, at the end of the worse part of the descent. 
We were none of us sorry to indulge in a quarter of an 
hour's rest; and the view of vegetation was an agreeable 
change, after so many hours of sterility and desolation. 
The only flowers I had seen since we left the Montanyert, 
were a ranunculus glacialis^ aud a dry as ociopetala, which 
I gathered on the steep moraine, not far from the summit of 
the Col. At five o^dodc, we reached a spring, the first we 
had met with to-day, at which we sat down and Enished 
onr wine. Yegetation was still scanty; but beautiful 
patches of myosotis alpestris produced a bright and 
cheerful effect, and the delicate ladies' mantle (alehemiUa 
vulgaris) grew freely near the water. Tor some time longer, 
the descent was very fatigning and uncomfortable. The 
mountain was extremely steep^ and very bare aud rugged, 
vrith here and there great slabs of smooth rock, taking the 
place of the thin coating of mould and loose stones to 
which we owed the possibility of descending at all ; and 
some care was necessary to avoid these slippery slabs, down 
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wliich we must have slid with a fatal velocity had we once 
gpt upon them* 

After ii long scramble, the green slopes I had noticed 
irom above were reached ; but they proved to be themselves 
vety steep and tiring. However, we raced down fliem as 
hard as we could go, and arrived about seven o'clock in the 
vallejr beLow. A great change had taken place since we 
left the summit of the pass. In the attention necessary 
for the descent, we had not noticed the gathering douda ; 
but now not a bit of blue sky was to be seen ; heavy thunder- 
clouds hxmg over Mont Bhinc and the AUee Blanche ; and 
the heat of the valley was almost unbearable. At the 
sulphur baths, near Gourmayeur, we turned aside^ and, guides 
andall, enjoyed the refreshing Inxury of a warm bath. Zachaiy 
Cachat stood much in need oi it, for he was quite tired down, 
and his eyes were suffering a good deaL Mine were 
scarcely touched, though we had been obliged to forego 
the use of veils in the most difficult parts. My forehead, 
curiously enough, was most burnt. The brim of the white 
straw hat had reflected back again the glare and heat 
reflected by the glacier, and concentrated a portion of them 
on my forehead, which was very sore and pamiul for some 
days afterwards. I was obliged to provide against the 
recurrence of this efiect, by linmg the brim half way round 
witii a piece of green calico, wliich I procured with some 
difficulty at Martigny. 

It was eight o^dock when we reached Courmayetur, after 

a day of nearly eigiitecu liours ; but the expedition liad 

been so completely successful, and we were so well pleased 
at the result, that we did not fed any extraordinary fatigue : 
and the warm bath had removed much of that heat and 

0 
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(liviiess of the skin which such a day is apt to produce, 
and lelieTed the swollen and uncomlortable feeling of Hy^ 
hce, which a yery long and rapid dcaoent almoet always 
causes. We found that another party was to starts 
about two in the moniing» to cross the Col from Coqf- 
mayeur to Chamouni. We feared they would have 
bad weather; hat, though there was thunder and lightning 
amongst the high peaks during the night, the morning was 
fincy and we heard afterwards that they had a sucoesafbl 
expedition, muck assisted, as we expected they would beii 
by our track, and by the ladder we had left in the hollow, 
and wliich they made use of, in descending througli the 
« diflicuifcies/' 

The passage of the Col du G&mt is one of the finest 

expeditions I have ever taken : I thouj^t the passage of 
the Mndelen glacier, which I made a week later, and the 
ascent of the Wetterhom, which I made the following 
year, finer ; but they are the only expeditions I know, 
which will bear comparison w ith the " Grand Col," as the 
guides of Chamouni are fond of calling it, par exed^ 
lence, Tor one particular kind of glacier scenery, it is 
unrivalled : not even in the ascent of Mont Blanc, nor jb. 
any other excursion that I know of, are such ice difficulties 
to be encountered. The ascent of the Wetterhorn, and the 
passage of the Findelen have difficulties of their own, 
even more formidable; but they present no such wonderful 
collection of crevasses as are to be traversed on the ascent 
to the Col du Geant. Crevasses may be met with else- 
where, as deep, as long and as wide; but it would be 
difficult to hnd another glacier, which is passable at all, 
so broken and twisted, and presenting such an Aini^y4Bg 
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kbyrmtli of crevasses and chaams^ as that portioii of the 
Qheierdii G^t, whioh Ue8 between the baae of tlie 

Aiguille !Noire, and the foot of the Tacul. 

It is a scene of wMch it is difficult by deseripticm to 
give even a faint idea ; but it is one which^ I thinks must 
reniain indelibly fixed in the memoiy of erery one 
who has beheld it^ and M^kick it would not be easy for the 
most apathetic spectator to gaze upon without astonish- 
ment and emotion. There is hardly a sight among the 
Alps, so calculated to impress the mind with an idea of 
the prodigious energies of glacier action. If we consider 
that all this disruption and shattermg of the solid body of 
io^ which streams down from above, is caused by the mere 
£me of pressure^ as the descending ice is squeezed into a 
narrow cbannel, and over a rocly ridge ; that eyery paxtide 
of the compact and continuous ice above is, in its turn, 
fenced into the same cleft^ and undergoes the same process, 

after passing through whicli^ it is again urged over a gentler 
inclination, and, at the junction with the other tributaries 
of the Mer de Glace, compacted more solidly and densely 
than ever, we shall see that glacier agency is amongst 
die most potent and awfol forces of nature. Nor can the 
imagination help being powerfully impressed, when it 
contemplates the slow but steady, certain and irresistible 
march of these stupendous accumiiiations of ice and snow. 
The part of the glacier where we left our ladder, will 
arrive opposite the foot of the Tacul in about forty years, 
after undergoing the tremendous chaises to which the 
configuration of its channel will subject it in the gorge 
beneath the AiguUle ^ oire* . 
Those who undertake the passage of the Gol du Geant 
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must feel glad that it occnn in the ndghboarhood of 

Chamouni. The guides of Cliamouni are, generally speaking, 
far superior to those of anj other part of Switzerland, 
especially in aU the difficalties of the ice. It has been^ 
for many years, more the habit of tourists to make 
difficult expeditions from Ghamonni, than in any other part 
of Savoy or Switzerland. Even ladies not unfrequently 
venture to cross the Mer de Glace and visit the Jardin, 
and most gentlemen make that excursion. Hence, there 
are few of the guides but have more or less fjamiliarity with 
the ice, and although, especially under the regulations 
which have recently prevailed, very incompetent persons 
are often enroUed among the corps of guides, the 
proportion of tolerable guides is greater at Chamouni 
than any where else that I know ; and the best among 
them are beyond comparison with those of other parts. The 
inhabitants of this region are naturally a bold and hardy 
race, and they exhibit a courage and enterprize in exploring 
the recesses of their native mountains, and a readiness 
and fertility of resource in moments of difficulty or 
danger, which make them most valuable companions 
in any considerable moimtain expedition. The abominable 
r^lemeiUs, to which allusion has been ahready made, 
greatly interfere with that freedom of selection which 
ought to exist. You have to contend with the evils of 
monopoly, instead of enjoying the advantages of free trade. 
But still, by a little patience and management, if you have 
a day to spare, you may generally secure one or two 
guides oi tried courage and ability, and sometimes, on the 
more difficult and dangerous excursions, the chief guide 
will aiiuvv you to select one out of the requisite nuuxbec. 
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lor a pamge like that of the " Grand Col/' I would 
nther have two GhamoQiii guides than a dozen from any 
other part of Switzerland or Sardinia; though T should 
be sorry to nndertake it without one, at leasts of my own 
choosing. It requires great experience, coolnessi, and 
courage to find the way through such a tremendous 
labyrinth as the difficult part of the passage presents. 

The expedition is a costly one — under present rules, three 
guides for one trayellor is the number fixed by the tariff; 
and it was with great dif&culty that we were able to induce 
the chief guide to allow us to start with only four. The 
number is not so outrageous as it might at hrst sight appear. 
When all goes well, as it did with us, and no accident or 
uuLoward circumstance occurs, three would be quite sufficient 
for two travellers, and we might have managed with two. 
But it is not always so. Persons unacquainted with the 
high glacier passes can scarcely reckon conhdently on their 
endurance, and not always on their nenre. It would be no 
disgrace to a man, who was passing over a high glacier for 
fhe first time, to be daunted by the terrors of the Col du 
G&nt, or, without being actually alarmed, to require a 
great deal of time, and a considerable amount of assistance 
in traverslug those dizzy bridges and narrow parapets of 
slippeiy ice or treacherous snow, which must often be his 
only way of advancing — ^trusting, perhaps, to a narrow foot- 
hole cut in the side of a bank of ice, inclined at an angle of 
60^ or 70^, and offering no resting place, in ease of a slip, 
till he arrived too speeddy at the bottom of a deep crevasse. 
There are many situations of this kind, in which it is im- 
possible to feel confident of safety, till familiarity has in 
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some degree deadened the flense of damger, and Unnted tiie 

keenness of imagination. 

After a while, one kama by es^perienoe that the real 
dangers are not always the apparent anes, wai that the 
proximity of a curtain of snow of unwelcome steepness, or 
an exposure to the moraine of an overhanging glacier isa 
far more formidable risk than the necessity of passing 
along the ridge of a precipitous 9x^1^ or of trusting to a 
bridge of enow m crossing a crevasse ; but it is not, and 
cannot be^ so at first. In caseof accident or difficulty, it is 
a terrible thing to be underhanded on the high glaciers. 
If only two peraons were crossing a glacier like that of the 
Geaiit, and one fell into a concealed crevasse, an occurrence 
against which no precautions can always ensure the tra- 
veller, he would be as likely to drag down his companion, 
as his compamon would be to haul him up. Three is the 
smallest number of persons that ought ever to undertake 
such a passage, and, by keeping far enough apart, three 
may always be safe from any serious danger of this 
kind. There is much to carry on such an expedition. 
Bopes are absolute neoessitiesy and a ladder nearly so; 
the labour and fatigue are very great, the air is keen, and 
the appetite wonderfully stimulated. P^rovisions calculated 
at the rate which suffices in the plains would be wofuily 
insuihcient; and I defy, any man, however romantici to 
enjoy himself at the top of a great glacier pass, if he be 
undergoing the cravings of a ravenous hunger. Gr^erally 
s]) caking, the traveUer is not inclined to carry much him-> 
self, and the guides have to carry his traps and provisions 
as well as their own. Hence, two guides for one traveller^ 
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and three guides for two tiaTGilers, is by no mea.Qd too 
Kbenl an aUowiooe. We were not sonj that we had four. 

The "tariff for the ''course*' is fifty francs a guide; a 
large sam, bat leas nnreaaonable than it might at fiiat 
sight appear, when it is considered that they hare to return 
by the Gol de Ferret and the Idte Noiie, a good two days' 
joamej, to Chamouni. If juu are returning yourself, and 
keep them to acoompany yoo^ the prioe is no more. Most 
iravdlers, if they are pleased with the men's conduct, (as 
they are almost sure to be) gi¥e them a trzimg bonnetman 
besides. The fifly firanes includes the broken day passed 
between Chamouni and the Montanvert, and their e^Lpenses 
at that inn ; so that, in reality, it represents four days' 
pay ; and the day of the passage itself is a very heavy one. 
It oocnpied ns^ nnder faTonmble ciroamatanees, nearly 
eighteen hours, and our guides were carrjiag from twenty 
to thirty pounds weight a-pieoe, besides the ladder^ for a 
great part of the day. On the passage, you always provide 
food for your guides. They are content with very simple 
fcre, and generally propose, of their own accord^ to take 
commoner wines and coarser food for themselves. I have 
always declined this arrangement^ and insisted upon our 
ail sharing alike on such occasions. The diiierence in 
expense is not worth considerationy and it helps to promote 
that kindly feeling and good fellow shi]) amongst the party, 
on which so much of the pleasure of the eiqiedition must 
depend. Our provisions for the day cost about fifty 
francs, for which we had three hearfy meals, breakfast, 

lunch, and dinner, (or, to speak more properly, breakfast 
and two dinners) seven bottles of good wine and lemonade, 
and a flask or two of brandy ; so that the expense of the 
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whole expedition may be reckoned at something between 
£10 and £1^. It mighti perhaps, be done a little 
cheaper ; but not much. It is, however, well worth the 
money. 

I have on]j to add that the pass should, I think, be 
taken horn Chsmouni. The guides of Gourmayeur are 
very inferior to those of Ghamouni, and the views are, on 
the whole, finer, as seen in ascending from Ghamouni, and 
descending upon Commayenr, than in crossing the oppo- 
site way. The ascent from Courmayeur is so extremely 
steep, and the monntains rise so abruptly overhead, that 
it must require a continual effort to gaze up at 
them. On the other hand, the approach to Cour- 
mayeur from the Aosta is one of the grandest 
hdes in Europe; and if the course of your journey 
leads you down, instead of up, the Yal d' Aosta, (as would 
be the case if you crossed from Chamouni) this magnifi- 
cent scene would be in a grc^at measure lost, as you could 
only enjoy it for a few moments at a time, by turning 
round to look back at it, (always a tedious process) instead 
of having it constantly before you. If I were about to 
cross from Courmayeuf, I should write to some of my 
old Mends at Ghamonni to meet me on the south side. 
The expense would be the same as that of engaging guides 
at Courmayeur. The difficulties of the ice are probably 
about equally great, whichever way the passage be made* 
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A NIGHT ON THE MEB DB OLAGE, AND A LA0T's 

VISIT TO THE JAEDIN. 

I lay on that rock vhere the stoims have their dweUing, 
The birth-plaoe of phantoms, the home of the doiid; 

Around it for ever deep music is swelling, 
The voice of the mountain wind« solemn and loud. 

Mxa. HBiavs. 

Noetes ccenceque Defbn ! 

Hob. 



oimre thb ''chbv-otipb'' tee biif— how to cabbt gkbax iv 
Tsa ■MDjnrmsar—D^&MBB of thb glagzebs— abbival at the 

TACUL— AN AIBT LODdNO^'* BIf nOULTIBe OV THB COL DU ' 

6BAKT BEVISITED — SUPPEB ON THE MORAINE — ^NIGHT AMOHQ 
THE GLACIERS — A COLD BATH^ — USEFUL COFFEE-POT — SUNBISB 

ON THE MER DE GLACE — LES EGB.ALET8 lilE JAiiHN 

BSTUBM 10 IH£ MOlilASTSBiX— J)SSC£NT TO CHAKOUNI IK THS 
DABK— BB]CABXS-«!DBSIBAB£B ABlfcAHGBlCBBT* 

I WAS at Ghamomd in the antnnm of 1854, accompanied . 

by my wife and brother-in-law ; aud after the usual round 
of eicaisionsy after yisiting the Flegdre, and the Montan- 
vert^ essaying the passage of the Ponts/^ ascending the . 
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. Bieven^ and watching from that glorions point of view a 

very successful ascent of Mont Blanc, I experienced a 
growing desire to introduce my wife to some of the wilder 
and grander features of glacier scenerj, and to give her a 
little insight into what exploring the recesses of the High 
Alps really involved. I was satisfied that the great fatigue 
oi readme aiul tetutning from the Jwdin in the same 
dsjs even if we slept two nights at the Hontanvert^ would 
destroy aU the pleasure she would otherwise derive from 
the expedition^ even if it did not prove altogether beyond her 
strength ; besides which^ a lady unaccustomed to the rough 
accommodation of snch places would be very likely to pass 
but an indiiierent niglit at the Montanvert : and the 
thought struck me, whether it would not be practicable, 
with proper provision and precaution, to camp out on the 
way. It appeared to me that the foot of the Tacul might 
very lil^cly afford the means of extemporizing a tolerable 
shelter for the night. I consulted liaimat, and found that 
he entertained no doubt as to the feasibility of the mid^<» 
taking. 

There was a great rock, on the side of the moTaine 

of the Mer de Glace, near the Lac de Tacul, under which 
he had passed many a night while on hunting excursions, 
or with Professor J orbes, in the course of his long and 
arduous investigations of the phenomena and causes of 
glacier motion. Tliere would be little di£B.cultj in render- 
ing this such a shelter as Madame might safely trust to, 
and he would guarantee that no colds should be caught. 
Accordingly, after some ddiberation, we resolved upon 
making the experiment. We thought it prudent to keep 
the matter very quiet, as we did not know what exorbitant 
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ooii£tion9 the einef guide might deem ft Ids duty to im- 
pose in such a case. Balmat knew a man, whose cottage 
lr» had passed on the ascent of the Breren, old, bnt hale 

and hardfj trastjr as steel, and who could keep his coun« 
soil whom he would engage in the enterprize. He was 
vetjr pour, he added^ and seldom tasted meat, but 
apiight and honest, and had brought np a laq;e fieanilj in 
industry and respectability, and the little money he would 
earn would be welcome to him. He was accustomed to 
deep out on the mountains, and was known, at times, to 
employ himself in seeking crystals, so that his appearance 
on tiie way towards the Montanvert would excite no sus- 
picion, though he was not a regular guide. There was 
sbo a bon gar^on^' he knew in the Tillage, who would 
suit our purpose, but whom he would not speak to tiU we 
weie about to start. We were going that day to the 
Chapeau, and thence across -the Met de Glace to the 
Montanvert, and the landlord of the Montanvert was a 
liiend of his, and he would engage with him to supply all 
that was wanted, giving him a hint, at the same time, that 
if the affair got wind, we should stay at Chamouni, as we 
wished to be private. 

In pursuance of this plan, the old man was appointed to 
meet us at the Montanvert by nine o^clock m the morning, 
and during our halt at the Montanvert, on the day we 
visited the Chapeau, the requisite understanding was come 
to with the innkeeper, and certain preparations were 
ordered to be quietly made for the following day. We 
descended to Ghamouni, which we reached about seven, 
and gave directions to be called at five the next morning, 
as we wished to be abroad early. We found we were wise 
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in having been so quiet about the matter; for when we 

announced^ on tlie raoniing of the 28th of August, tiiat we 
were going to the Montanvert and the Mer de Gisoe, and 
should not retain to Chamouni that nighty the waiters and 
attendants^ beset Babnat with questions as to what we 
were going to do, and whj we were going to sleep at tlie 
Montanyert^ and what made us so fond of the Mei^ de 
Glace. '^Why, it is the third time that Monsieur and 
Madame have made that couise. Once is enough ibr most 
people/^ Balmat had some difficulty in putting off bis 
inquisitive querists^ but lie managed to foil them^ and we 
got off without any one having the least idea what we 
were going to do. The " bon gargon joined us at a 
quarts of an hour's distance firom the hotels and took 
charge of my wife's mule ; and as we started at seven 
o'clock, we were before most of the world of tourists, and 
at the Montanvert found no one but the old man, waiting 
for us, and one or two persons who had been sleeping at 
the inn. We thus escaped two annoyances— that of 
having a multitude of unnecessary guides thrust upon us 
by the authorities of Chamouni, and that of having a 
troop of spectators to watch us. Judging from the noise 
the expedition made, when it became known, it is not 
unlikely that we should have had half Chamouni assem* 
bled to see us start, and perhaps should have been 

* M. Eisenkraemar, (or, as the gaides call him, M. Ferdinand) 
the exceileat landlord of the Hotel Royal, to whom I am indebted 
for many acts of coortesy and attention, had been taken into our 
plans, and had given U8» as he always does^ eveiy assistance in 
his power; but he had kept his oomise], and no one else in the 
house knew the object of our excursion. 
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tracked hy some carious spirits to our resting-place for 
tlienight. 

Oar preparations took some time to complete *, but we 
started the old man^ loaded witU a mattrass roiled upi 
and strapped across his shoxdder and packed a large bask^ 
such as the country people carry on their backs, with 
sheets and blankets, over which we stowed a three-l^;ged 
coffee pot, des lined to be of signal service, a supply of 
passes, knives, forks and spoons^ and then a layer of 
provisions ; and with this we despatched the " bon 
gargon/^ while we stayed some tmie longer at the 
Hontanvert, to look after the rest of oar outfit : for the 
oue stratum of eatables, carried by the ^'bou gar9on/' 
was only a snack, compared with what was wanted. 
Six hungry people had to be provisioned for a day and a 
half spent in the keen atmosphere of the glaciers. A 
dish of beautiful wild alpine strawberries, with sugar and 
rich monntain cream, gave us not unprofitable occupation 
for part of the time we were obliged to wait. There was 
one luxury, however, which Balmat was bent upon havings 
which codd not be hurried ; he was resolved we should 
not drink our tea without cream, and accordingly prepared 
a bottle of cream in a fashion which was new to me, but 
which perfectly answered the end in view. The cream is 
boiled, then left to stand till cold, then poured into a 
bottle tightly corked. In this way, it wiU carry for hours 
in a hot sun, and be none the worse for the journey. 
On arriving at the halting place, the cork must be taken 
out, and the bottle deposited in a cool and shady spot. 
There is hardly any difference perceptible, between tea 
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made with cream pfepaied in fhia mj, and tea made irith 
fiesh cream. 

The cieam took a long time to cool, and it was deveo 

o^ciook before we set off from the Montanvert^ aud took 
the narrow and (to me) funiliar path, which leads to the 
glacier. It was a glorious day, without a cloud to speck tiie 
deep blue of the boundless vanlt of heaven, and a gentie 

and refreshing breeze from the glacier tempered the heat 
of the mid-day sun ; my wife proved herself a capital moun- 
tnneer, and thought nothing of the passage of the Fonts. 
As a measure of precaution^ Balmat went iirst and gave 
her his hand, while I scrambled along, just beneath where 
she was walking, so as to be able to catch her, in case of 
a slip ; but it was nnneoessaiy, and she could very weD 
have dispensed with any assistance. Close to the Fonts, 
I gathered firom the rock a most beautiful specimen of 
the brilliant Geum monlanum. We took to the glacier 
before reaching the Angle, though the ice is much crevasaed, 
as it is not safe to proceed beneath the glacier of Charmoz, 
exposed to the discharge of blocks of ice, and of stones 
from its terminal moraine. Balmat pointed out to us, on 
the opposite heights, above the glacier of Nant Blanc, the 
junction of the beds of gneiss and granite, which is exceed-* 
ingly well defined, the strata of gneiss running upwards, 
and bemg crowned by an unstratified maas of granite. 

He recounted to us a thriUing incident of which he 
had been a witness, from near the spot on which we stood. 
He was at work with Professor Porbes, on the Mer de 
Glace, opposite the Nant Blanc, when they saw a huge 
rock, as large as a house, just beginning to move ; and. 
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to their dismfty, beheld a shepherd watching his flock, 
ngkt underneath the rockj and in the very track it must 
take. The man was nnconaeioiui of his danger. They 
shouted^ and shouted as loud as ever they could — and the 
dioat of a Savoyaid mountaineer may generally be heard 
a good way off — but in vain ; they could not attract hia 
atoition. A torrent was roaring by hia side, and its 
noise drowned all other sounds. They thought his 
destruction certain, and shuddered at the sight, which 
Balmat said turned him sick ; when, just above the pea* 
sant^ the rock took a leap, and shot over his head, covering 
bim with soil and debris. They saw him get up, shake 
himself, and look up and Awn, to see whence the shower 
of dirt had come ; but he was not hurt^ and probably less 
alarmed than they had been. 
We had a beautiful walk over the ice, especially when 

we had advanced some distance, and it became more com- 
pact and less crevassed. We crossed the shoulder of the 
Tr^porte, where we stopped to take our mid-day meal. 
Balmat pointed out to us, a short distance from where we 
sat, a deep precipice of granite, on a narrow ledge of 
which, some ten or twelve feet from the top, he had, durmg 
one of his excnrsiona with Professor Forbes, discovered an 
unhappy traveller, who liad fallen from the top, and was 
saved ftom immediate destruction by lighting upon this 
fearful spot. His hands were torn and mangled in the 
£b11, and he had passed the whole night, and part of the 
following day, in all the agony of hopeless suspense, with 
no prospect before him but that of a dreadful and lingering 
death. When, with great difBculty, he was rescued, it 
appeared as if the shock had been too great for reason to 
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withstand; and for the time, at least, he seemed beside 
himself* Balmat had heard, though he was not confident 
of the accuracy of his information^ that he never entirely 
recovered the use of his faculties ; and the supposition was 
borne out by the fact that Balmat had never since heard 
from him, or received one word or expression of thanks, 
directly or indirectly conv^ed. This, however, I only 
learned from questions that I put myself; and Balmat, 
with characteristic modesty, never informed us that, to save 
the uufurtunate man, lie had placed himself m the most 
extreme and imminent peiil, and had, in fact, been all but 
lost himself.* 

After lunch, we descended again to the glacier, on 
reaching which, instead of bearing to the left, as we should 
have done if making for the Jardin^ we struck across 
towards the head of the great basin of the Glacier de 
Lechaud, which, for half an hour, lay in front of us, guarded 
by a semi-circle of enormous cragSi from whose precipitous * 
summits hang down on every side steep and shaggy 
glaciers, terminated by one long line of enormous crevasses, 
suck as in Switzerland are called bergschrunds, and which 
always occur at the foot of an axete of this kind, 
separating the abrupt curtain of ice above, from the flatter 
portion of the glacier below. 

At length, we turned sharply to the right, fronting the 
passage to the Col du Geant, though the Col itself was hidden 
from us by the huge moraine of the Mer de Glace. A few 
minutes more brought us to the foot of the morainCi on 
climbing which a striking scene burst upon the view. We 

* The incident is grapiiicaily related in Professor Torbes's admi- 
rable woik, Travels thimigh the Alps of Savoy,'' p. 82. 
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gazed down a deep valley, full half a mile across, which ran 
between as and the foot of the Tacol — ^the side on which 

we stood being formed bv the moraine of the ^lor de Glace, 

many hundreds of feet in height. This moraine was partly 
composed of the lai^est locks and bonlders I ever saw on 

a moraine ; and at its foot^ in the broadest part of the 
vallej, was the flat sandy bed of a glacier lake, now empty. 
Across this wild ravine were the green slopes of the Tacul, 
covered with herbage^ and even sapporting quantities of 
dwarf rliododendrons ; and in front lay the magnificent 
approach to the Gol da Geant^ and the grand amphitheatre 
of peaks and glaciers which stretches from the borders of the 
Col to the Aiguille de Blaitiere. Behind as, was the 
scarcely less magnificent amphitheatre, which encloses the 
Jardin and the Glacier du Talefre, which pours forth from 
tke opening below^ in an impassable cataract of torn and 
shattered ice. 

We descended a short distance over the moraine^ and 

towards the bed of the lake which lay beneath us ; and 
presently arrived at the wild spot which was to be onr 
wstmg place for the night. One huge rock had fallen 
upon another^ and thus made a rude cave, some ten or 
twelve feet long, and at the opening three or four feet 
wide, and as many high, narrowing off, and shelving 
upwards towards the back, till the cave was not more than 
three feet across, and a couple of feet in height. A glance 
^the place sufficed to convince ns that we should not 
suffer, at all events, from want of ventilation. Each end 
was open to the air ; and between the rocks that formed the 
sides and roof of the cavern, were numerous apertures and 
crannies, through which the night wind would make its 
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way with perfect ease. However, we liad come prepared 
to rough it, and we flaw nothing more formidable than we 
had expected. The valley itself, half way up the side of 
which our hut was perched, was in a sheltered aitnation, 
and exposed to the wiud only on the west, that is, on the 
aide ol the Col da 6^t« The weather was splendid, and 
we were amply provided with the iiieans of kecjjmg up both 
external and internal warmth. 

It was four o'clock when we arrived, and we found the 
old man, and the " bon gar^on^^ there before us, quite 
ready for their dinner, poor fellows ! as they had modestly 
waited till we should come up, before they would toucii the 
provisions they had carried. We soon set them to work, 
atid Balmat and I unrolled the mattrass, making first a floor 
of stones, as even as we oonld, and spread it at the upper 
end of the cavern, and then with the sheets and blankets 
we had brought, made up a very respectable couch. We 

drove two alpenstocks into the ground^ just outside the 
entrance, and fastening a large plaid in front, converted it 
into quite a retued and snug apartment. Having arranged 
these matters, and finding that my wife and her brother 
were disposed to sketch, Bafanat and I resolved upon taking 
a stroll towards the Col du Geant ; and accordingly started 
about half past four, directing the two portos, as soon as 
they had satisfied their hunger, to cross the valley and 
forage for firewood on the slopes of the Tacul. We des- 
cended over the rugged heaps of stones and boulders which 
form the morame of the Mer de Glace to the bed of the 
Lac de Tacul, which we found composed of a fine and com- 
pact white sand, most agreeable to walk upon. This 
iake, which is about two hundred yards long, fills from 
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tone to time with the drainage of the glacier^ when after a 
few days or weeks, its waters work a sab-glacial passage to 
some of the chauaels in the bottom of the Mer de Glaoe 
wludi communicate with the Arre^ and finally cany off the 
^Ster. After a while, by some shifting of the ice, this 
chsAQel gets blocked up^ and the lake fills again, and 
Kmains foil till its waters have feond another exit beneath 
the body of the glacier. At this time, it was perfectly 
dry, though its sandy bed was traversed here and there by 
rills of transparent ice-cold water^ which at length united 
into a larger stream rushing with considerable noise snd 
vehemence towards the side of the Mer de Glace, where 
it passed beneath a dark blue vanlt, and was lost to sight. 

Beyond the lake, we mounted again upon the ice, and, 
pushing rapidly forward, arrived in about an hour and a 
half at the well-remembered labyrinth of cremses, which 
had successfully tlireaded just one year and five days 
before. The sun was getting low, but we could not forbear 
advancing a short distance, that we might take one more 
look into the bosoms of some of those profound and 
terrible cliasms which, once beheld, can never be forgotten, 
and whose mysterious and awfdl charms exert such an 
irresistible and growing fascination upon almost all who 
Have once ventured amongst them, and gazed into their 
Uue and silent depths. But, at length, the sun was 
iairly gone. We had a long hour's walk before we could 
regain our hut ; and in the dark it would not be easy to 
retrace our steps. Eeluctantly we turned our backs upon 
fids scene of glory and of wonder, and rapidly descended 
the glacier towards the Lac de Tacul. Balmat did not 
like it at all; he shook his head, and said it ^'produced an 
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effect" upon him. Ah, monsieur, si nous etions seuls, 
yous et moi, nous j passenons oertaiBement demain ; mais, 
avec madame, cela ne se peut pas, q^uoiqu^elle marche 
extrdmement bien/' 

It was past seven, and quite dusk, when we reached our 
bivouac. The sketches had been hnished long since; and 
we found a general and anxious desire for tea. There was 
a large piece of rock just below our cabin, whose top 
formed a flat slab, and made an exodlent table. Balmat, 
who always liked to do things nicelj, had even brought up 
a table doth, which was laid on the rock; and on this was 
soon spread a tempting array of bread, butter, cold chicken 
and mutton, cheese., biscuits, and raisins. Salt and sugar 
were not fo^tten; and a stock of potatoes lay at our 
feet to roast in the .ashes of our wood-fire. There was^ 
however, no kettle to boil the water in — ^no vessel, in fact, 
♦ but three tumblers, and the three-legged coffee-pot ; so we 
resolved to try a decoction of tea, instead of an infusion, 
and putting our tea into the coffee-pot, sent one of the 
men down the bed of the lake, a couple of hundred yards 
off, to fill it with water. While Balmat and I had been 
away, a copious stock of rhododendrons had been grubbed 
up by the two men, and a good fire was kindled, on which 
the tea was set to boU. 

It was soon ready, and with the hdp of the bottle of 
cream, which had stood the journey admirably, a famous 
beverage was concocted. A more deUghtful evening was 
never passed, than we spent seated around that rhododen* 
dron fire, on the shore of that great sea of ice. The 
expedition had been so far a grand success, and the 
cookery, both of tea and potatoes, was unanimously voted 
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a chef-iTauvre* We sat chattmg^ juking and laughing; 
listening to Balmat's anecdotes of adventiiieB among the 
glaciers^ and watching the darkeiung sk^^ aod the stars 
appearing one by one, till the high vanlt of heaven 

glittered Avilh a thousand sparkling points of light, and 
deep night had settled on the eternal snows, and the 
solemn heights aronnd. I know nothing in nature more 
striking than the change irom day to night amidst the 
glaciers. A glacier, though a aeene of tremendous desola- 
tion, is not, in the day time, and in the height of ^ummer^ 
a scene of silence, or of absolute stillness* On the 
summits, indeed, and at veiy great elevations, 

" Dull, dead silence reigns, 
Ever^ lor ever, in the unsjihihled air;" 

but in the lower parts of a ghicier, below the r^ons of the 
T^i^ this is not the ease ; a thousand channels furrow the 
soiface, down which rush impetuous and brawimg streams, 
and at length precipitate themselves with a mysterious, 
mulHed sound, into those extraordinary pits, called 
'^Monlins/^ which often penetrate neariy to the bottom 
of the glacier, and afford the means of estimating its 
depth. Hardly five minutes ever pass, without the still* 
ness being interrupted by the shaip report of an opening 
crerasse, or the noise of rocks, stones, or blocks of ice, 
wMch have been broken off, or deprived of their support 
bj the advance or melting of the glacier, and are pushed 
into a crevasse, or toppled over the edge of a precipice. 

This IS especially the case in the afternoon of a bright 
day, when the warmth of a summer sun has caused the 
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melting of the surface on which the stones are bome^ or from 
which the blocks o{ ice are detached, to go on with moze 
than usual energy. But the moment the sun is withdrawn^ 
a change begins to take place : the melting ceases, the 
supplies of the superficial glacier streams are cut offj tliey 
themselves are ftozm up, and the tumult of their noisy 
waters hushed. The volleys of stones are but seldom 
dischai^ed; the blocks of ice are still less often disrupted 
from the parent mass ; and the stillness of death reigns 
where, lately, the sounds of motion and of active energy 
were heard. I have mentioned elsewhere, when speaking 
of our passage of the Allelein glacier, the piercing cold 
which succeeded, in a moment, to a hot sunshine, when 
a cloud passed over us, and how the breath froze instantly 
Upon our veils. When such a change occurs simul- 
taneously over the whole of those vast regions, it may well 
be conceived how eflectually all the phenomena which owe 
their existence to heat are arrested. Sounds are still heard 
during the nighty from time to time — the thunder of the 
distant avalanche, the ertish of an occasional rock, or mass 
of ice, falling into a crevasse, or down a crag ; but the 
continuous hum of glacier life is heard no more, and in- 
the intervals all is mute as the grave. 
After our tea, the men had used the pot to make thdr 

own coll'ee ; and before retiring for the night, it was applied 
to a third species of cookery. Balmat^ with his usual 
forethought, had brought some spice from Chamouni, and 
with this he compounded in the three-legged utensil some 
admirable mulled St. George, and just as we were about 
to settle for the night, he handed it through the curtain, 
and urged us all to partake of it, as an excellent preserva- 
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tive against cokL We did so^ aad pronoanoed tbd pot io 
which it was cooked equal to a ^ magic ttofe/* aad the 
|tt«8idiug chef, a r&j Soyer. 
I caiinot boneatly say tbat we slept very soundly. The 

flocff of our cavern was on a considerable slopCj and I 
found myself in a state of constant effint to keep myself 

from sliduig out at the lower end. Sometimes, I was 
unotbered in the bed-dothes; sometimes^ I awoke from a 

doze Willi a shiver, and i'uund that all the cuvcriugs had 
left me, on a Tisit to some one else. Several times, my hair 
got entangled in some dry twigs, whicli had been left at 
the upper end of the apartment^ and oocujned the place 
where the pillow might haire gone, had tbera been one. 
In one positiouj at which I several times arrived, without 
any wish of my own, I could see ''the spangled heavens, 
aflhining frame,"*^ with the stars winking at me, as if they 
were asking me how I liked it* -I was frequently tempted 
to think that the men who lay outside, grouped about the 
fire, had the best of it ; but Balmat confessed to me^ next 
morning, tiiat it had been rather cold ; and 1 know that, 
about three o'docki the wind came very freesin^y even 
into our comparative shelter, through the ventilating parts 
of the structure, I .have spoken of my own condition 
only, for I do not pretend to record the experiences of 
others. I think, however, that my wife was much better 
off than I was, and I fancy that my brother-in-law must 
have been a shade or two more uncomfortable. It was a 
grand and solemn time, though, despite its discomforts. 
Until the wind became strong, which it did an hour or so 
before daybreak, the silence was so profound as to be op- 
pressive, il\ot the lightest sound biuke the deep and 
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death-like tranqaillity^ except tlic occasional crasli of an 
avalanche^ whose thunder eeemed bat to intensifjr the 
stillness which ensued^ when its reverberated eciioes had - 
died away. 

Soon after fouTj my brother-in-law and I crept forth, and 
found the men just beginning to bestir themselves. The 
dajr had scarcely yet begun to dawn^ but there was light 
enough for me to make my way down to the bed of the 
lake, in search of a morning bath. There was no water- 
course large enough for a dip, except the main stream of all 
which disappeared beneath the glacier^ and was too large 
and impetuous to be safe; and I had, therefore, to content 
myself with a wash in a shallow rivulet. I found I had 
forgotten to bring a towel down witli me, and having stuck 
my alpenstock in the ground to mark the place, returned 
to fetch one firom the hut. I discovered that, with all our 
care, we had forgotten the lavatory department, and that 
we must trust to the sheets to supply the want in question, 
while the universal pot must be put into requisition for my 
wife's toilet* I bore it off with me, and found that in my 
absence, the rivulet had been covered witk a sheet of ice 
aboVe an eight of an inch thick ; so keen was the frost at 
this hour. However, the ice was soon broken, and I took 
the coldest bath I ever had — after which, I filled the, coffee 
pot, and carried it back to perform another of the multifa- 
rious objects of its mission upon earth. How it was to be 
used, I will not pretend to say; it reminded me of the 
repast the stork provided for the fox, when he played him 
the return match ; for it was far too narrow at the mouth 
to adiiiit any liuman hand. 
While my wife was engaged in solving the problem, 1 
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searched the neighbourhood of our hut, for some memorials 
of oar yisit j to bring away. I could find no crystals worth 

keeping, though they are picked up of great size and clear- 
neas> near the bed of the lake. Vegetation was, in general^ 
▼ery poor and scanty; but I found a fine head of the 
geaiiana purpurea^ fiourishmg almost as lustily aa if it were 
intiie plain. Ladies' mantle {alchemiUa mdgaria) grew apa- 
ringlj> and was somewhat dwarfed, and a few plants of the 
dwarf everlasting {gnaphalxim M^nfium) weia scattered 
here and there. I gathered some beautiful specimens of 
M/ta? herbaeeaf which showed thatj even amidst these soli- 
tudes, nature was not unmindful of the wants of the 
diamoia. These appeared to me to be the only representa- 
tiyes of the vegetable kingdom (except lichens) which the 
morame supported. 

It was five o'clock when my wife emerged, and we 
climbed to the summit of the moraine, and gazed upon the 
awfol scene of silent desolation around ns» The sdUness 
was profounder than ever ; we longed for some sound or 
sight of motion to relieve the tension of the mind and the 

senses. It is only by the contrast such ^noraents ailbrJ, 
that one becomes aware how far the glaciers are, at mid- 
day, from being mnte and inanimate. A vast mass of 
soUd cloud lay before us, in the direction of the distant 
valley of Chamonni, stOl and motionless as the eternal rocks 
on either hand, and seemed to cut us off from aU the hving 
world. The white snows looked whiter than ever, in the 
cold hght of the earlj moruiug, and the awful peaks and 
sommits which girt ns round seemed closer, vaster, more 
solemn and majestic than iu the glare of noon. Such 
moments form epochs in one's life. It would be as easy to 
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forget oneself, as to lose the recollection of that wonderful 
and mysterious scene. 

The cold was still intense, and we were glad to find a 
good fixe awaiting as on our return, and to learn that the 
coffee-pot had made another tdp to the streams below, and 
was now brewing the tea for our morning meal, to which we 
sat down about half past five, onr table being formed by 
the same broad slab of rock on winch our supper had been 
spread. The breakfast, however, was much less successful 
than the supper. It was bitterly cold, and the whole affidr 
wanted the zest and spirit of the precedmg evening* A 
bad nighf s rest, the thermometer bdow the freezing point, 
and a cold wind blowing over a glacier, are not inspiriting 
accessaries to a f£te champdtre. 

The breakfast, therefore, it must be confessed, was flat; and 
we were not sony to put ourselves in motion. Before start- 
ing, however, wc again mulled some good red wine in tlie 
ever useful coffee-pot, a draught of which steaming beverage 
put new warmth into our chill and half-numbed frames. 
Balmat took charge of one knapsack, packed with goodly 
store of provender, for the long day's work which yet re- 
mained, and everything else was abandoned to the two 
porters, who set off at once, with our private knapsack and 
the traps which were to be returned to the Montanvert. 
We took a different direction, and made for the rocks of 
the Couvercle. It was now half-past six. The sun was 
shining gloriously on the highest peaks, and the snow was 
so dazzling that we were all bbUged to don our coloured 
spectacles and veils. My wife was somewhat tired at 
starting, so we put her between two alpenstocks, the ends 
of which were held by Balmat and myself. A kind oi 
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noving balustrade is thus madei aud a yeij efficient 

assistaiice rendered to the i^erson between the two sticks, 
whoi of course, leans upon them, and is at once supported 
and hdped along. In this way, we traversed the Olacier 
cle Lechaud, (on whose lateral moraine, near its juuctiuu 
vith thai of the Tacul, we found some magnificent white 
lichen, growing abundantly in long pointed blades to the 
luaght of an inch and a half), and arrived easily at the foot 
of the Egralets. Half-way up the ascent, we rested a 
good while, as the prospect thence is finer than from the 
Jardin itself. The descending cataract of tiie Glacier du 
Talefre, which is here broken into absolute mountains of 
ice, 18 beyond description magnificent, and yon have a 
more comprehensive view, both of the noble basin of the 
Glacier de L^chaud, and of the vast amphitheatre which 
encircles the Glacier du Geant. 

By the Gouverde, I found a noble piece of boiryehnm 
knaria (common moonwort) ; and on the Egralets, the 
wild flowers were very abundant and beantifal. In many 
parts, the moujitain side was one bed of flowers. The 
geums and golden potentillas glowed like so many minia- 
ture suns, the gentle veronica rose gracefully from the 
herbage, here and there the viola calcarata shone con- 
Bpicnous among lowlier flowers, and blue patches of 
ni>yo8otis alptatris contrasted pleasingly with the surround- 
ing green. 

There was far less snow on the ascent this year than on 
aay of my former visits ; places, down which, last year, we 
had been able to perform glissades on the snow for hun- 
dreds of feet at a time, were now bare, dry, and dusty. 

The stretch of the Glacier du. Talefre, which is crossed to 
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reach the Jardiny was not so wet as I have usoall; found 
it, for it was still early in the day ; and we reached the 

Jardiu before ten o'clock. Here my wife and her brother 
lesolTed to sketdi, and Bahnat and I to employ our time 
in a ramble upon the further and larger branch of the 
glacier, which lies beyond the Jardin. When H. and I 
were here, two years before, we had requested our guides 
to condnct us back by a different route from that by which 
we had come ; namely, across the glacier^ and down the 
shaggy side of the base of the Aiguille de L&haud, 
descending upon the Glacier de Lechaud, beneath the 
Pierre de Beranger, and above its junction with the 
Glacier du Taliifre. We had two bad guides, and they 
had absolutely refused to return by this route, alleging 
that the descent from the Jardin to the ice was bad, and 
the crevasses of the glacier dangerous. The latter assertion 
we could see to be untrue, and I was therefore not sur- 
prised to find the former equally without foundation. In 
a few minutes we reached the ice, without the least difi&- 
culty, and found it compact and liardj and the footing 
admirable. We crossed to the other side, and wand^d up 
and down the moraine beneath the Aiguille de Lechaud, 
where Bahnat informed me good crystals were sometimes 
to be found. We had hardly begun our search, before we 
picked up two large crystals of smoky quartz, of unusual 
deamess. The largest, nearly four inches long, was with- 
out a liaw, and very dark. We could not, however, find 
any mote, though Bahnat thought, from geological indica- 
tions, that if we had time to climb some distance fartlier 
up the Aigoilley we should probably fall in with some 
treasures. 
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fietracing our steps across the glacier, we joined the 

rest of the party. It was past mid-day, and extremely 
hot, and I found my wife had been dozing more than 
sketching. In &ct, she was exhausted^ and dedared she 
couid not move. I was seriously alarmed, and began to 
think I had induced her to exert herself beyond her 
strength in making this expedition ; but I knew the heat 
of the Jardin, and hoped that if she could once get to the 
fresker atmosphere of the Mer de Glace, she would soon 
revise. We made the best couch we could, with the wraps 
we had brought, and with a plaid stretched upon three 
alpenstocks managed to construct a tolerable shelter horn 
the rays of the sun, and laid the patient down to sleep for 
a while. In half an hour, which Balmat and I occupied 
in botanizing,^ she awoke, greatly refreshed, and after the 
administration of a Httle cognac, " qui donne des jambes/' 
(as a guide once said to me, when I lay in like evil plight, 
exhausted and nerveless) she iuand biie was able to pro- 
ceed. 

The Glacier du Tal^fre was much wetto and sloppier 

* The Jardin does not look much Hke a garden. It is, in fact, a 
collection of huge boulders, lying on a sheltered sontliern slope; 
but its nooks and comers are rick in Alpine wild flowers. During a 
fthort and bast j search, we found, besides the ubiquitous Unana 
alpma (Alpine toadflax), geum moiUanum^ potentilla anrea and 
eupirasia officinale Ceyebright)« all of which were abundant, j/entiam 
aemiUi (a yeiy fine specimen), pmteiata (also fine), ^« vema, 
g, j^urpmea, mnumntlus gtadalit (small), r. alpeHris (very dear and 
delicate), alfc^ln^^ luzuia lutea (yellow woodrusli), erifje/u/i 

alpmum, e. ttniflorum, veronica oj/irimlis, v. alpina, v. bellidioides 
(daby-leaved y.}« tusnlago alpina (Alpine coltsfoot), primula mcosa, 
tagifraga hrgoid§9 (yeiy bright and delicate). * 
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than wheu we came. The sun had been playing upon it 
with great force for three hours more, and eyery step 

plunged us into a wateiy slush. In this state^ it is slippery 
and treacherous. Knowing that it was impossible for any 
shoes to keep the feet dry, I had advised ni) wife to reserve 
her thick hob«nailed boots, which she had worn in the 
morning, for the rest of the descent, and to put on a 
thinner pair I had taken the precaution to bring with us 
from the Tacul. These liad no nails, and it taxed all 
Balmat^s powers as well as mine to keep her from a fall 
as we recrossed the Tal^fre. The difficulty of keeping the 
feet without nailed boots or shoes^ in such a place, is hardly 
conceivable by those who have not tried it ; sometimes we 
had very nearly to carry her, where it was unusually wet 
and slippery. However, we reached the opposite moraine 
in safety, the wet shoes and stockings were changed, 
and we began to descend the Egralets as fast as we could. 
I had been greatly afraid of this bit of the road, as the 
heat is here tremendous; but the motion of walking 
down-hill is, of itself, a great reHef after a long ascent, and 
shortly before we reached the Couverde, a fresh breeze from 
the Mer de Olace and the Glacier da 06int saluted us, 
and gave my wife fresh strength and energy. A slice or 
two of cold chicken, and a draught of iced St. George 
proved great restoratives, and soon after we resumed our 
march across the de Glace towards the Trdaporte, 
she began to feel the effects of that marvellous tonic, the 
keen atmosphere of the gladers, and walked well again. 
She experienced, however, what I have often found, that 
the veil, though an absolute necessity when any con- 
siderable distance has to be performed amidst the ice and 
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snow^ adds much to the labour, by iuterfermg with the 
freedom of respiiatioiL On the Mer de Olace, thexe is 
never any lack of sights and sounds of interest, which go 
a long way towards drowning the sense of fatigne, and we 
reached the Trelaporte witliout difficulty, about half-past 
three. We could not &il to be reminded, in our passage 
across the glaciers, of the sLnkmg contrast we had already 
noticed between its hum of ceaseless activity at .noon-day, and 
its stem repose at night. Arrived at the Trelaporte, we felt 
our difficulties to be past. The Montanvert was within easy 
reach ; the object of our expedition had been accomplished, 
we had not only visited the Jardin, but had passed a uight 
amidst some of the grandest scenes in creation, and had 
witnessed a sunrise and sunset, such as seldom indeed it 
falls to the lot of man to behold. We had seen something 

of what camping on the mountain mcaus, and beyond the 
inconvenience of my wife's temporary exhaustion, had met 
with no check to mar our pleasure. After a few minutes' 
lest on a grassy bank at the Trelaporte, she seemed quite 
herself again, and was able to do full jostice to the 
excellent meal which still remained in the knapsack of the 
provident Bahnat. With cold chidcen, bread, cheese, 
raisins, and chocolate, and a bottle of Champagne du 
Mont Blanc,'' (an acellent light sparkling wine) which 
we had reserved for to-daj'^s dinner, and the remnants of 
our St. G^rge, we sat down to a meal which would have 
done honour to any pic-nic in England, and arose new 
people, fit to begin the day's work again. My wife 
resumed her journey, with a light and elastic step which 
showed little trace of the hopeless exhaustion she had felt at 
the Jardui. We had still nearly two hours' walk to the 
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Montanvertj whither we arriyed about six o'clock. Mj 
wife had ao completely reooyered from her fiitigue^ that she 
wished to return at once to Chamouni, instead of sleeping 
at the Montanyert ; so we ordered out the miHe, and after 
indulging ourselves in another dish of our host's capital 
moontain strawberries, set forth i^aui. It grew dark, 
however, long before we reached the plain, and the mule 
stumbled so much in the rough path, that she was obliged 

to dismount an lioiii before rebelling Chamouni, and finish 
the journey on foot. There is, perhaps, nothing so tiring 
as a descent of this kind in the dark. Ton cannot see 
where you are going to step, or what hes in the path, and 
the feet and ancles get cmelly knocked about. The path 
froin the Montanvert is often so narrow that it is very 
difficult to render effectoal assistance to another person ; 
and we ail Ibund this the most painful part of the day's 
work. When we arriyed, about half-past eight, at the Hotel 
Eoyal, we were aU glad it was nut a hundred yards further. 

The expedition I have sought to describe was, I 
beheve^ a new one at Cliamouni. Thirty or forty years 
ago, two ladies, and a year or two back, a gentleman 
and his daughter^ crossed the Col dn O^nt, deeping 
at the Tacul by the way ; but, with these exceptions, I 
belieye no lady, before or since, had eyer spent a night 
on the bare mountain side. We have shown that the 
thing is practicable; and I hope our example will not 
long want followers. Balmat fulfilled his promise. Not 
the ghost of a cold was caught by any one; and after 
a couple of days^ rest at Cliamouni, my wife was ready to 
begin her travels again. The enjoyment of the excursioii 
was far more than sufficient to compensate for the fatigue 
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aud discomforts; and some portion of these were not 
necessarily incident to the expedition. Were I to attempt 
it again, under similar circumstances, I should be inclined, 
in the first place, to construct a more horizontal floor than 
we did in the cavern ; we were hardly aware how much 
it would have added to our comfort. Then, again, I should 
be disposed to take mofe wrappings, and myself to sleep 
well rolled up in blankets, by the side of the fire. In this 
way, I think, a far better night's rest might be enjoyed by 
all. Then, again, if it appeared likely that it would be 
rather too mnch to reach the Jardin, there would be no 
diOicalty in stopping short, half way up the Egralcts. The 
views to be had thence are certainly finer than from the 
Jardiii ; and no sensible person would care to push on the 
Jardin, simply for the sake of saying that he or she had 
been there. Again, we stayed too long at the Jardin. 
I forgot, in my search for crystals, how hot and exposed 
a spot it is. It would have been better to have made 
a much shorter halt there, and to have rested longer above 
the Oouverde, or on one of the moraines of the Mer de 
Glace. By aiming at a less distant point, we should 
have got back to the Montanvert in better time, and 
should have been saved the disagreeable descent in the 
dark to Chamouni. By sleeping before and after the ex- 
pedition, or even only once, at the Montanvert, the labour 
of each day would be reduced within very moderate 
bounds. I have no doubt I could conduct the enterprise 
a second time, so as not to entail any unpleasant amount 
of exertion upon any one. The recompense, to a lover of 
the grand scenery of the High Alps, is such as I have no 
fear of exa^erating, Ko words can adequately describe 
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the strangeness,, wildness and majesty of the scene. Jso 
pen can record the impressions of wonder, mystery aa4 
awe which are stamped^ once and for ever, on the soul* 
We all of us look back on that evenings passed beside 
the rhododendron firej as one of the most memorable m 
our lives. 

Great care is necessary in planning and carrying ont 

such an uudertaking. It woiild be madness to think of 
it, except in the most settled weather. The summer and 
autumn of 1854 were the finest that baye been known for 
many a year in Switzerland ; and we were at Chamouni 
during the finest part of the season. In July, it would 
probably be too early; in September, it would almost 
certainly be too late, for such an excursion. The first 
fortnight in A^ugust is generally line, and the mormngs 
are less intensely cold than when we were at the Tacul. 
The assistance of a superior guide is indispensable ; of 
a man who is something of a gentleman, as well as familiar 
with the ice, and whose tact and refinement will make him 
an acceptable companion where ladies are of the party, 
and will suggest to him the various little matters of 
arrangement and contrivance which may reduce to a mini- 
mum the unavoidable discomforts a lady must endure 
in so wild a spot, and with such primitive accommo- 
dation. But there is no sort of occasion for a multitude 
of guides. Two or tiuree porters will easily carry every- 
thing that three people can require. There are no serious 
glacier difficulties to be encountered; what is wanted 
is the strength of the porter, not the skill of the 
guide* 

We performed the whole of the journey with only one 
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guide ; half a dozen more wotdd have been of no aemce 

to us. A more prudent man does not brcaLlie than uur 
good friend Aognste Balmat ; and I ahoxdd have gladlj 
engaged auj number of guides he might have thought 
advisable. 

When he returned to Cliaraouni, the chief guide 
sent for liim^ and took him severely to task for not 
innsting upon at least a guide a^piece; bnt Baknat 
referred him to the ruie^ which required one guide for 
chaqne monsienr/^ and asserted that the law was silent 
in the case of ladies, and thcrtfure he was not bound to 
provide one for my wife; that with my brother-in-law he 

had notliiiig to do ; it was i wIuj engaged iiiiu, and he was 
not bound to take another guide for the lady. ''But 
suppose/' said the ehief gnide, ''yon had all fallen into a 
crevasse?'' (a thing about as likely on that part of the 
Mer de Glace, as in the chief guide's office). ''Oh I'' 
answered Balmat, nous avious arrange tout cek, que 
nous ne p6mons jamais tons ensemble, mais qu'il 
y aurait toujours un de laisse pour eu rapporter lea 
nottvelles/' 

Any persons who meditated a similar expedition would 
certainly do well to follow our example, in making their 
anangements and preparations as quietly as possible. It 
is the only way of avoiding a good deal of idle and 
tnmblesome enriosity, and of escaping the veauttions in- 
terference of the chief guide, who would infallibly require 
a host of unnecessary guides to be taken : not only a 
disagreeable, bnt a costly incumbrance. Every guide has 
not only to be paid, but. to be fed ; and a guide, as Mr. 
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Wdkr said of the red-noeed man^ ^* isn't by no means tbe 

sort of person you*d like to grub by contract/' As we 
did it> the expense of the expedition was not formidable* 
It cost us between £5 and £6 — ^not a very extravagant 
sum, when divided amongst three persons; and I am 

satisfied that no one who should make the experiment 
would consider his enjoyment dearly paid for« 
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TH£ INUNDATIONS Of 

Lmnensum cceio Tenit agroen aqnanimy 
Et foedam ^lomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 

Collectae ex alto nubcs ; riiit arduus aether, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata hrl:i buuiji<]uc l;il)(>res 
DUuit ; impleutur t'ossce, et cava iiumiua crescunt 
Cam aoBitiu Tiro. 

Knno ea quo pacto gignantur, eft impeie tanto 

Fiant, ut possint ictu discludcre turreis, 
Disturbare domo^, avellere tigna, trabeisque, 

Et monumeiita viruui demoliri, at que rirrp, 

Examinare homiues, pecudes prostcmere pas3im« 
« « « « 

Expediam. Lucbst. 



SI. SEXT — ^HEATT BAIV— GEBMAlf STUBEim AND N0I8T ITAUAN9 
-^H£ ST. BBE9ABD— THE M0BG1IS--DE8CENT IN THE R4IN — 

* 

SWOLLEN STBEAX-^TXDINOS OP DISA8TEB — BBOKEN BBIDOE — 
NIGHT AT SBMBKANCHIEB — HOUNTATN WALK TO XABTIONT 

— ASPECT OF THE VALLEY OP TRIENT — MUD TOERENT — COL 

DE J5ALMK BAD QUAKTEILS — THK VALLKY OP CHAMOUNI 

DESTllUCTiVE RAVAGES 0¥ THK FLOOD— STATK OP THE KOAD TO 
GEKEYA — BONNEYILLE— BAPID BISE OP THE WATEBS. 

On ihe 15th of September, 185^, the day after we 

crossed the St. Theodulc, (as recorded in a subsequeiit 
chapter), we amved late in the eyemng at St. liemy, 
about two hours' walk below the Hospice of the St» 
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Bernard^ on tlie Italian side. The evening was dark and 
rather doady, but the donds were high^ and there was 
nothing to make us afraid of bad weather the next day; 
and havmg fonnd a retain mnleteer who agreed to cany 
. our traps to Liddes, we arranged for a start at six the 
next morning. When we awoke^ how67er, we fonnd the 
rain pouring in torrents, and tlie kaden sky without a 
break in any direction. Every portion of the heavens 
looked exactly alike^ and you conld not even say that it 
was thicker here, or a little lighter there, so we turned 
round, and made use of onr enforced leisure to lay in an 
extra stock of sleep. All the day long, the aspect of things 
was precisely the same — a dull, grey atmosphere, a chill 
breeze sweeping up the valley, and an universal and 
all-pervading sense of damp ; the walls ronning down with 
moisture; the deep eaves of the house discharging a 
copious stream into the street, through which a respectable 
water-course was flowing ; the cattle bells sounding faintly 
through the thick atmosphere; the cattle themsdves 
steaming, as if in a vapour bath, and looking sodden and 
miserable; the few passengers up and down the valley 
shaking themsdves, the moment they got under shdter, 
like dogs just out of the water, and making futile attempts 
to dry their reeking garments at the wood fire in the 
kitchen. Even in front of tins it was damp^ and every 
body and every thing had a limp and untidy appearance. 
The only being upon whom the weather seemed to have 
no effect, was the police and passport officer at the corixer 
just above the inn, who stood in the doorway, looking 
down the street, and smoking his pipe as if it did not 
matter to him whether it was wet or fine, except that as his 
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office was pretty nearly a sinecure on a day like this^ it 
was rather more agreeable to bim than the sunshine* 
The muleteer came in several times^ to try and persuade 
us that it was a very nice day — not at all wet— and in fact 
rather pleasanter, on the whole, than usual ; but at last lu; 
retired discomfited, on our telling him we should wait a 
week if the weather did not clear up. We were not 
badly oil' ior employment, as our clothes wanted both 
substantial and ornamental repair, and we had letters to 
write; and we passed the day with less ennui than might 
have be^ expected. The only incident was the irruption 
of sis. German students, who made more noise, and a 
heartier lunch at a smaller outlay, than I should have 
supposed it possible for six men to do. As far as my 
experience goes, it is very unfavourable to the class 
of German students one meets travelling in Switzer- 
land, in parties of six or eight together. They are, no 
doabt, a very unfair specimen of the genus ; but I have 
seldom elsewhere met with such noisy, rude and ill- 
conditioned men. A similar party, whom we met at 
Saas, behaved with a deliberate and intentional rudeness 
which I have never seen equalled, and which very nearly 
provoked a quarrel, and although that is an extreme 
case, yet I have scarcely ever found them agreeable fellow- 
travellers ; and I believe the experience of most persons 
will accord with my own in this respect. 

In the evening, a party of Italians came down through 
the rain from the Hospice ; who proved even worse com- 
panions than our student-friends, as they stayed the whole 
evening, and slept at the inn. There is hardly a more 
agreeable person to be found than the well-bred and well- 
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educated Italian gentleman, sucli, lor instance, as a gentleman 
weliad met, a day or two pieviouslyj atLaBurka, who had 
come up from the plains to enjoy a few days^ shooting among 
the mountains, and such as another sportsman who had been 
weather-bonnd like omnselves at St. Bj6my, and with whom 
we had had a great deal of pleasant chat ; but the inferior 
order of Italians, such as jou not unfrequently meet on 
passes like the St, Bernard, which are much used for 
business purposes, or on the great diligence roads of the 
Siinplon or the St. Gothard — persons of the class of small 
tradespeople and commercial travellers — almost without 
exception, a very disagreeable set. These people were 
noisji dirtj, spittmg, and generally ill-conditioned. One 
of them beat all men I have ever seen, in the nastiness of 
iiis way of smoking. Hannibal ChoUop would hardly have 
been as unpleasant a companion; for he could calculate 
his distance,^^ which this man could not do. After tea, the 
whole party of seven set to work resolutely, drinking and 
smoking. One, an elderly man of shrivelled frame, and 
wearing an enormous white neckerchief, soon got quite 
fuddled and maudlin. They engaged in a religious 
discussion about the advantages and the necessity of 
priestly intercession, and, as we thought, handled their 
topics with an irreverent and shocking familiarity. The 
half-tipsy, clerical-looking man came out particularly 
strong on matters of this kind. We found it difficult to 
write amidst their uproar, which beat even tiie German 
students of the morning ; but then half of these men ^\ ere 
drank. We sought to escape by going to bed ; but it was 
long before we could get to sleep, for the noise, which, the 
landhidy told us next morning with great disgust^ they 
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had kept up t31 long after midnight, hanng drank between 

two or three bottles of wine a-piece. 

^Friday morning (ITthofSeptember) waswetagain^bntnot 
quite so hopeless to look at as it had been the day before ; 
and we got np at five, to take advantage of any improTement 
in the weather. It was past nine, however, before we were 
able to start, and then the lam come on &st in*about twenty 
minntes. StiU, we resolved to push on ; and about eleven 
reached the Hospice, wet to the skin. Even at this 
height, there was no snow or sleet falling : rain, rain, rain, 
everywhere, both night and day — an unusual circumstance, 
which inspired some uneasiness ; as if this rain vrm Mling 
on the snowy tops of the mountains, the drainage would 
be enormous. Already, people began to be apprdiensiTe of 
the consequences. It was a cloi^e. Lot day, much warmer 
than yesterday; and we found walking hard work, with 
our packs to carry. I cannot say we experienced on 
this occasion the warm and hearty hospitality for which 
the convent is so celebrated. Wet through as we were, no 
offer was made to dry our clothes ; and three or four 
travellers in the salon — none of them our own countrymen 
— monopolized the scanty iire, and showed no disposition 
to admit us within the magic circle. Happily for us, 
dinner was announced shortly after eleven; and, during 
their absence, we wrung out the wet from our dhpping 
garments, and dried them as well as the small fire would 
allow us. 

The hospitality of the convent is so proverbial, that one 

is almost afraid to give any impression which may seem to 
detract from that reputation; but I must say my own 

experience has been — and many travellers have made the 
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same remark to me — that it is much better to visit the 
Hospice accompanied by ladies, than as a bachelor. The 
next year, liiy brother aiid uiyseK breakfasted at the Hospice 
one morning, and thought it rather cold comfort altogether. 
The ladies of our party, and the friend in whose charge we 
bad left them for a day or two, while we crossed the Col du 
G6int, had slept there the night before, and left about tea 
iiimutes before we arrived. We caught them at Martigny, 
and found them loud in their praises of the abundant 
hospitality and delicate attentions of the good fathers. I 
have no doubt whatever that, were one's situation such as 
to make one stand in any real need of their good offices, no 
trouble or attention would be spared, and that the most 
careful and unremitting kindness would be lavished on the 
humblest sufferer. I am speaking only of the want of that 
external cordiality, and warmth of reception, which are so 
delightful in strange lands and strange places, and which, in 
the course of a few hours, produce an impression, to which 
the memory clings gratefully and gladly for years after- 
wards. tSuch a reception 1 certainly experienced at the St. 
Bernard, on the only occasion on which I had the good 
fortune to visit the Hospice in company with a lady; 
and such a reception I once met with, when not pro- 
vided with that excellent letter of recommendation, at 
the Hospice of the Simplon, where I passed one of the 
most agreeable evenings of my life, and had the pleasure of 
some hours^ chat with one of the most refined and accom- 
plished gentlemen I have ever encountered. 

There is one part of the arrangements of the Hospice of 
the St. Bernard, which certainly is not creditable to their 
judgmtinl or good taste. The only place for the guides 
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to sleep in is tlie common room, in which all the inferior 
ovd&cs of travellers are indiscriminately aocommodAted; 
and your guide, who is generally a respectable fellow, and, 
if from Chamouni^ often a man of some education^ and 
gifted with a strong sense of decency and propriety, is 
huddled together with beggars, tramps and ruffians of the 
most disgusting character* All travellers must be familiar 
with the horrible objects — masses of human degradation 
and deformity — which the indiscriminate bounty of a con- 
veut always attracts, and it is really painful to think of 
forcing such men as many of the guides are, to herd 
together with such beings. I have never met a guide, 
who, if questioned, did not avow that he would rather 
sleep anywhere than at the St. Bernard, and many have 
told me that, when there, they never venture to take off 
their clothes. For this reason, I should always avoid, if 
possible, making my guide sleep at the Hospice, even if I 
passed the night there myself; and I think man; pmons, 
if they knew the fact, would be anxious to save their 
guides from the degradation and discomfort it involves. 

About half-past twelve, the donds appeared inclined to 
break, and havmg partaken of a slight lunch, we prepared 
for a start. We visited the Morgue, which I had seen 
two years before, and found many of the ghastly tenants 
hardly changed by the additional exposure. 

** Side by side, 

"Within they lie, a mournful company. 

All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them. 

In the broad day; nor soon to suffer change. 

Though the barred windows^-banred against the wolf— 

Are always open." 
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The terrible figure in the right-hand corner, with the eyes 

starting from the head^ and that fearful expression of 
tenor and mortal agony, was as perfect aserer, and seemed 
exempt from the ordinary law of decay. There was one 
new occupant— a workman who had been coming up, the 
preceding winter, from the Valais. He had slept at the 
Cantine, but had not waited, before startmg, for the cus- 
tomary messeoger to arrive, with supplies of food and stimu* 
lants, and, the weather being very bad^ had suuk exhausted 
in the snow, before he could complete his short journey, 
and perished with cold and hunger almost within sight of 
his destination. Th^e he lay, just as he had fallen, on 
one Side, the left knee shgliily bent, and the head thrown 
back in hopeless fatigue and radiaustion. He wore a 
thick doak^ gracefully gathered about him, and well 
wrapped and fastened round the throat. It was now 
blanched by the frost, and white as marble* His skin was 
ahready black with exposure, and the only fragment of his 
clothes which retained a tinge of colour] was part of a blue 
worsted cuif on his left wrist. No statue ever told its 
tale of suffering as did that prostrate, mouldering figure. 
"When next I saw the Morgue, the following year, there 
was no recognizable feature or expression left. We did 
not find the air untainted, as we had expected, but it 
came with a sickening odour, as it was blown over the 
blackening corpses within. 

It soon came on to rain again, and the swollen stream 
flooded over the path, which, for miles, was turned into 
the bed of a water-course ; and the heavy rain, and an 
impenetrable mist, rendered the walk anything but agree* 
able. Only once now and then the misU would open iof 
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a momeut, and, as through a rent in the grey curtain, we 
caught a glance of the great white gladets of the Velaiit 
made purer than ever by the deluge of rain. Just before 
arriving at the Cautmej we passed through a kind of little 
gorge^ where the stream was confined within very narrow 
bounds, and was but an inch or two below the patbj 
foaming, tearing, and lagini^' madly along with its ac> 
cumulated waters. We thought that if the rain continued 
a few hours longer^ it would be impossible to pass this 
spot. 

The scenery of the St, Bernard is so well known^ that it 

would be out of place to describe it here, interesting as it 
is ; I will only mention^ that the whole valley, from the 
Hospice to within a few miles of Martignyy must once 
have been the channel of a vast system of glaciers ; it is 
curious to read thdr history, as plainly written on the 
face of the polished and striated rocks, and marked by the 
granite boulders deposited hundreds of feet up the sides of 
the valley upon the surrounding sclust and liiiiestone, as 
ever the doom of Bebhazzar was written in mystic charac- 
ters on the walls of the palace of Babylon. Even the 
lofty bulwarks of the lateral ravines are monuments of 
i piimseval history, and bear record of the tributary glaciers 
which once poured down from their bare and rugged 
heights.')' 

* When passing across the little plain above the Cantine, a year 
later, in fine weather, I found it gemmed in the most beautiful 
manner with the tiny bat brilliant flowers of the gmUiana nivalis^ 
which grows here in remarkable abondanoe. lieuer to Liddea are 
great qoantities of g, campesirisy a mncli less elegant fiower. The 
campanula rotundi/oUa is also found growing £i:eely between Liddes 
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At Liddes we were able to dty our clothes, and to 
hire a carriage to take us to Martigny; for which 
plaoe we started about four o'clock. The road 

descends by a series of well-executed zig-zags, through 
a rich and highly coltiTated country to Orsieres, after 
which it runs a long way by the side of the Dranoe. 
We had already begun to hear rumours of a bridge 
being broken down, somewhere, and the appearance of the 
river was uot inconsistent with such a supposition. 
It was rushing with a forions and fearful stream, boiling 
and surging like an angry sea^ and in places bad carried 
away half of the road, had overflown its banks, snapped 
asunder trees, carried off crops and stacks of hay, sheep 
and other live-stock, and had made terrible devastation 
along its banks. The noise of the huge boulders rolled 
over and over like play things, which came up smothered 
through the water, was really awful. At Sembranchier, 
they told us the bridge by whicli the road crossed the 
Dranoe was really broken down, but that enough remained 
for us to cross on foot, and that from there we must 
walk to Martiguy. As we proceeded, almost every 
peasant we met hailed the driver, and animated discussions 
followed, in a harsh patois, wherein we could distinguish 
the frequent recurrence of ^'pieton,'' always followed 
an eager and excited negative, and at length we were 
convinced it was useless to proceed, and unwillingly 

and Oni^res. Near the Hospice, I found a fine specunea of vMa 

tricolor. The steep slopes just below the lake, on the Italian side, are 
sprinkled over most beautifully with alchemiUa aipina, wliich I have 
seldoia seen elsewhere so large and flounshing. Nearer St« B^mj, 
fn^fontU aipeikii is also abundant* 
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turned back to Sembranchier, which we reached, about 
half past seveny tired, cold and hungry. We put up, with 
some fear and trembling, at a very queer yillage inn, of 
most unpromising exterior^ aad IllII of odd passages, doors 
and staircases, where the landlord took a long sorvey of 
US from an upper window, before admitting us. Once 
within the walls of his house, however, we had no reiwon 
to complain of a scanty hospitality ; he busied liimself 
most energetically m iiglitmg a lire which made us 
appreciate the full force of the comparison between a 
slothful messenger and smoke to the eyes^ and prepared 
for OS some most excellent coffee, as delicate and well 
flavoured as a Parisian caf^ could supply. He assured us 
we need fear no " beasts and to our great surprise we 
found his beds, though hard and furnished with coarse 
home-spun linen, amplf justify the character he gave 
of them, and we enjoyed as sweet a nighf s rest as the 
most luxurious chamber could have given us. 

Next morning, (Saturday, September 18th) we were up 
at five, and after an excellent breakfast, with plenty of 
eggs, asked for our bill. The girl who waited upon us 
appeared never to have heard such a thing ; but after some 
exphmation comprehended that we wanted to know how 
much there was to pay, and after a long consultation with 
her master and mistress, reappeared, and asked it we should 
think six francs too much I We found there would be no 
chance, at present, of passing the Drance by the usual 
zoad^ and were obliged to cross by a substantial stone 
bridtre close to Sembranchier, and then, (as there is no 
path, and no possibility of making one^s way along the side 
of the river) to mount the shoulder of the range which 
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separates the valley of the Drance fium that of the 
Bhone, and descend upon ISxttigaj. It was a beantifol 
morning, and all nature looked doubly fresh and bright 
after the two days' rain. An hour or so of very pleasant 
walkings throngh woods, and over pastures sparkling in 
the early sunshine, brought us to the top, whence we had 
a charming view down the valley of the Ehone to the Lake 
of Geneva, whose blue waters lay sleeping on tlie distant 
horizon. About St. Maurice, and between that village 
and the cascade of Sulieuche, the country was under water 
for miles, and in many places the water stretched from 
side to side of the valley, and must have rendered the 
road utterly impassable. 

About nine o'dock we reached Martigny, and after breaks 
fast number two, set oil' again for Chamouni, uncertain 
whether to go by the T6te Noire or the Gol de Balme; but 
the question was presently decided for us: soon after starting, 
we learoed firom some guides whom we met, that the T£te 
Noire was impassable, us a bridge liad been carried away, 
and in many parts the road itself swept off ; in other parts 
it was flooded, and it was altogether impossible to get to 
Chamouni by that valley. We were accordmgly obliged 
. to determine on tiie Gol de Balme, though it remained to 
be seen whether we could reach Chamouni that night. In 
ascending the Gol de f ordaz, we saw nothing unusual in 
the appearance of the country ; but every person we spoke 
to had some fresh tale of destruction to tell us. 

It was a brilliant day, with a burning smi and a cloudless 
sky ; and the heat of the f orclaz is well known. In many 
places, little rills of water were bursting up from the ground 
in the middle of the path, and the streams which flowed 
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from them cooled our parched feet, and refreshed us 
pleasantly^ as we toiled up the hot and loogh pavement 

with whicii a ^rcat part of the ascent is laid. Abundauce 
of pearsi plums and grapes^ weie oilei^ to us bj the 
diildren> for which any moderate payment was reoeiyed with 
astonishment and disgust. The Forciaz is the vei) head- 
quarters of mendicancy and imposition. Every child is 
taught to beg, almust as soon il caii speak ; aud mouey 
most be the recompense of the commonest courtesies. A 
fiiend of mine was once toiling up the Torclaz imder the 
broihng sun of a hot August noon-day; and^ not being 
v&y well, lay down under some trees by the side of the 
path, ahnost exhausted. A man of the country passing by, 
lis asked how far it was to the top. '^Qive me some 
money, and I will lell you,'' was the answer. 

We loitered a few moments at the snmmit of the 
IWdflz,* to enjoy the lovely view up the rich and smiling 
valley of the ijLhone, aud then descended mto the valley of 
the Trient, where we found the river very much swollen, 
and rumung in many different channels. Only one bridge 
was left throughout the length of the valley, and by this we 
crossed to the hamlet of Trient. The floods had begim to 
iiuhside, and we saw many spots which^ two or three days 
back, had been fertile fields, now nothing but a wearisome 
waste of boulders and mud. The contrast was strange, 
between the angry torrent and the scene of destruction 

* v^ijXiLv dpkiittf Kopvfdg iwi 

ffapro^C rJtpiofiivav iipdv yfiova^ 

Aa. Nub. 279-83. 
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around, and the deep blue of the quiet, doudlese sky 

wiiicli formed our canopy and set off admirably the 
magnificent glacier of Tiient^ at the end of the 
valley, and the frowning crags and rocky peaks which 
crown it. While we stood gaaing on this scene^ our 
attention was ronsed by a sharp cry irom the mountain- 
side on our left, and looking up we observed that a torrent 
ot mnd had suddenly burst forth from above the path we 
had just quitted^ and was pouriug slowly over a potato- 
field^ in which a man had been at work. It came creeping 
irresistibly on, spreading as it descended, and in a few 
minutes the poor feUow^s hopes of this year's crop were 
destroyed, and the thick and muddy stream was carrying 
similar devastation over the neighbouring iields« 

Aboat half-past two, after a short halt at Trienlv we 
resumed our march, and passing some Uttle distance up 
the course of the stieamj soon turned to the right, and 
began a most bcautiiul climb tlirough weU-shaded, moss- 
grown slopes^ steep> but vexy pleasant both to the eye and 
to the feet. We wound through damps of stately pines, 
and, to descend to smaller objects, walked amongst acres 
of bilberry bushes, laden with dark, ripe fruit, and over 
numbers of beautiiul wild flowers. The pretty and delicate 
viola bifhra was growing freely here. In several plaoesy 
long stretches of tJic path had been washed away by the 
recent rains, and we had to clamber over the rocks, and 
make our way as best we could. 

Before long, we turned to the left, and entered a less 
steep, but Yexj barren, tract, where the brown and 
scanty turf was strewn with a prof asion of boulders and 
dd>ris, and intersected by many a dear mountain ionrent 
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The view over the Forclaz, towards the Dent de Morcle 
and the Dent dn Midi^ was very fine whenever we hap- 
pened to look back. As we neared liie lop, a loiig stretch 
of the snowy Alps, from the Diablerets to the Sanetch, 
came in sight. 

We reached the chalet at the top of the Col de Balme 
about four, and, on looking towards Qiamoani, beheld a 
great part of the valley filled from side to side with a sheet 
of water, which precluded all idea of reaching Chamooni 

that night . So we engaged such beds as the clialct afforded, 
and strolled oat to the commanding eminence of the Croix 
de Fer Bouge^ from which a better view can be obtained. 
Mont Blanc hid his head in the clonds ; bat his great bauds 
of guardian aiguilles stood out in bold and sharp relief. 
The wind was keen, bat we lay on the ground, and with 
the map made out erery peak and glacier in the view, and 
stayed enjoying the maguificence of the prospect, till the 
son went down behind the Aiguilles Bouges, and the fast- 
lading light warned us to seek our nighf s shelter. We 
found an Itahan gentleman and his wife, who were gomg 
to sleep at the chalet likewise ; and two English gentlemen 
came in afterwards, so that we were seven in all. There 
were only six beds, two in each room; but to accommodate 
the Italians, we consented to abandon our claim to the 
second bed-room, and to sleep, all three, in a room about 
eleven feet by six ; a piece of courtesy which the gentle- 
man requited by a deliberate and weli-planned attempt 
to deprive us of one of our beds, which it required 
no small determination and perseverance to baliie. 
It was cold enough, at this height, and in such a 
building as the chalet ; but our Iriend and his wife 

E 
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established tiiemselves in frout of the fire, where they 
^ made an admirable screen; and it was not until the Signor 
was nearly singed, that he offered to stir, when he frankly 
said he was too hot, and should be glad to change places 
with one of us. 

The fare was tolerable, when we got it ; but the host un- 
mannerly, grudging and churlish, and it was with great dif- 
ficulty that we could procure anything to eat or driuk. 
Luckily, in the course of a foraging expedition, I found oat 
where the wood was kept; and we did our best to keep our- 
selves warm. When we retired to bed, however, we found the 
beds and blankets quite wet. We were all obliged to get up 
again, one after the other,andput on,first socks, then trousers, 
lastly coats, and sleep in them as weU as we could. We dozed 
uncomfortably till Jialf-past four, when we got up ; and I 
had twice to go a quarter of a mile down the hill to fetch 
water to wash in. We could get none in the house. 

The sunrise was not so fine as we had hoped it would be, 
for heavy bajilxs uf cloud laj on tlic mountains in every 
direction, and threatened a speedy dowui'all. Early as we 
were, when we came in from our morning walk, we found 
that the others had been beforehand with us in breakfasting, 
and that nothing was left in the house save a small piece of 
bad bread, wiiick we could only manage at all, by toasting 
it thoroughly, The force of bakifig could no further go/' 
in the way of nastiness. It was bkck^ sour and sodden, 
and there were only three or four mouthfuls apiece for us. 
We started, very hungry, about half past six, and walked 
leisurely down to Le Tour. We could not go fast, as Mr. 
A. had a mule to carry his trd])s, and we had to accommo- 
date our pace to the tastes of the quadruped. It was a 
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aioe valk^ over soft tnif and down a gentle slope, as pleasant 

to the feet as any I know. 

At Le Tour, we heard sad accounts of the ravages of 
the floods^ and learned that the bridges, and a good deal of 
the road to Chamouni were carried awaj^ and that we mnst 
scramble for it. We engaged a man to show us the way, 
and it was not long before we came to the marks of the 
devastating power of the torrent. A quantity of very good 
meadow land, which had stood at least a dozen feet above 
the stream^ had been washed bodily away^ and was gone — 
and more was threatened. The peasants were hard at 
work^ casting in great blocks of stone^ to form a break* 
water, and divert the course of the torrent. 

We were shown a place where, yesterday, two houses 
had stood high on the bank; to-day, land, houses, every-* 
tiling was gone — not a stick ul a stone remained to mark 
the spot, over which the swollen waters were raging and 
roaring. A little further, we met about forty men and 
women, dragging a lai^ pine, branches and all, to cast 
into the stream, and stem, if possible, its destructive 
current. We lent a hand, and throwing down our packs 
laid hold of the ropes, and helped with a heari^ good-will 
to drag the linwicld)- mass some couple of hundred jards, 
up hill, over swampy ground. The labour was harder 
than I should have expected, and I almost wondered they 
could get it along at all. The poor fellows tlianked us 
with a ample and touching cordiality, and seemed much 
gratified at this little mark of our sympathy. Jamais une 
telle chose nous est arriv^," one fine old fellow said, que 
des voyageurs nous aideraient h. notre travail.^' About a 
half an hour's very rough scrambling was necessary before 
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we could leach Argentic, as a bridge was biokea down^ 

over a torrent from the right, which we had great difficulty 
m crossing. Here, we found the parsonage had been in great 
danger, and had only been saved by casting large trunks of 
trees into the river^ as a kind of rude breakwater^ and 
secoiing them by ropes made &st to the cui^s windows. 

I fouuJ liiat an old friend of mine^ Matthieu Simond, (not 
he of the Col du Geant) had been a considerable loser; his 
bakehouse having been carried away. One thing struck us 
very much, the uncomplauung waj in which the people all 
spoke of what had happened. There was a simple and manly 
fortitude about almost all^ which impressed us very favourably. 
One old gentlman talked to us five minutes before we disco- 
vered that he had lost a large part of his property by the flood. 

But not so much as many of my neighbours/' he added* 
Nearer Chamouni, we met Zachary Cachat, who told us in 
the same quiets unrepining way, that a piece of his land, 
purchased by the savings of several years, was gone* The 
magnitude and suddenness of the general disaster seemed 
to have overpowered the sense of individual calamity* 
Such iioods had never occurred wiihui the memory of living 
man, nor, if tradition (generally an accurate guide in such 
matters) could be trusted, for several generations back. 

Below Argentiere, the stream was swollen by the 
drainage of the whole of the great glacier of that name, and 
was consequently wider, deeper and more furious than 
before. The waters, in some places, were nearly a mile in 
width, and stretched from side to side of the valley. 
Groups of tall pines formed dark islands in that troubled 
sea, and here and there the ruins of a house, or a mill, 
visible above the surface of the water, showed what had 
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lately been a humaa habitationu The waters had luen so 

anddenlj, that the inhabitaBts had had barely time to save 
themselves; here aad there, an article of fomiture^or some 
household utensfl^ left bare by the now leceding waters^ 
showed how sudden had been that enforced exodus, and 
how &st the lisiiig tide had gained npon the fugitives. 
We had now a most fatiguing scramble, which lasted nearly 
all the way to Chamoaiii. It was through thick firwoods, 
over masses of d^bris^ among heaps of slippery stones, piled 
in oonfusion one upon another^ across wet meadow landsj 
up to our ancles in water^ fliiough brawling mountain 
torrents, and over every species of rough and tiring 
ground. Sometimes, we were dose to the river, which 
roared along with fearful power, still rolling huge rocks 
and boulders down its bed ; sometimes, we had to chmb 
high, to get round a perpendicular wall of earth, left by 
the ravages of some usually insigmhcant brook, which had 
now torn away all the grassy slope ; sometimes, to wade 
through, or jump across, a great foaming stream of water ; 
sometimes, to walk along the sides of slippery inclines 
of at least 60°, where it required our best efiforts to keep a 
footing. At one spot, we saw the people on the other side 
the stream, sixty or seventy yards off, knee-deep and thigh- 
deep in the freezmg water, cutting down a whole wood of 
birch and alder, in order to save, if possible, their land. 
In some places, the stream was running in at least £fty 
different channels, the farthest of which was nearly a mile 
from us. Indeed, the diflBculty is, to say what devastation 
liad not been committed. Broad sheets of water were 
pointed out to us as the sites of clusters of chalets, which 
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bad yanished without leaving a trace behind — ^we saw the 
remains of bridges, which were now &r ont in - fhe 
middle of the angry iiood, and the ruins of every kind of 
building. In other plaoesi fdiniture and goods had been 
stacked on the wet grass, in spots of comparative safety, 
through fear of impending destruction. One bridge alone — 
that opposite the Hotel Eoyal — at Chamonni, was left stand- 
iog, and for it great tears were entertained, as much of the 
soil on eitiier ride had been washed away ; including part 
of the garden of the hotel, and most of its baths. 
We aniyed at Chamomd, after five hours' hard work, 

wet, draggkd, tired and ravenoiis^ for we had partaken of 
nothing but that oue piece of Uack bread since seven 
Oi'clock the night before, and right gkd we were to find 
ourselves under the shelter of the excellent Hotel Eoyal, and 
to experience the kind and hospitable attentions of M. Eisen- 
kraemer. Having had a wdali and a change of linen, we were 
just in time for the early table d'hdte, afiier which it came on 
to pour again, and rained hard the whole afternoon. We 
had gone up to read and write in our bed-rooms; but we 
were so tired, that every one of us fell fiust asleep, and we 
never woke till nearly six o^clock. More than once during 
the afternoon and evening, the alarm was given that the 
bridge would go ; and, as a measure of precaution, two 
great balks of timber wm stretohed across the river, just 
above the bridge, to facilitate communication with the other 
side in case of the worsts 
We found that the damage was not confined to Hhe 
' valley of Chamouni. For many miles, the road had been 
under water; and vast quantities of fertile land had^.in 
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many places, been converted into a wilderness of boulders 
and debris* I met, at Chamonni, a friend from England, 

who had just arrived from Geneva, with some ladies. They 
had had a terrible joomey of three days. The first day, 
they could get no furiher than Bonneville, a great part of 
which village was subme^d. The next day had been 
entirely consnmed in reaching Servoz, where they had had 
to put up with quarters hardly superior to ours of the 
Gol de Balme. The waters were often up to the horses' 
bellies; and the conductors of the diligences had to go 
first, on foot, groping their way with long poles, to avoid 
getting off the road into the fields. Sometimes, it liad 
been necessary for everybody to walk. Sometimes, the 
diligence was held np by ropes, made fast to the top on 
either hand, and held by parties of men who walked beside 
the carriage. At one place, not far below Chamonni, it 
was impossible to get the carriages through at all ; they 
had to be abandoned, and the passengers were carried 
through a foaming torrent, by men, and transferred to 
chars in waiting for them beyond. For many days, every 
pm)n who left Chamonni on mule-back, for Hartigny, 
had to go over the Col de Balmc, and to begin the day 
by mounting to the Meg^re, and descending thence to Le 
Tour, as the road from Cliamouni to Argeutiere no longer 
eiisted. It was four days later when we descended to 
Bonneville and Geneva. The water was then nearly con- 
fined within its ordinary channel.; but we saw, on various 
parts of the route, abundant proofs of the havoc it had 
wrought. Just below St. Martin, a stream which you may 
generally pass over dry-shod had swollen to the dimen- 

£ 3 
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mom of a large river, and, pourmg down from the motm- 
tains with irresistible fury^ had snapped a whole grove of trees 
short of near the ground, and covered hundreds of acres 
of good land with a layer of large and small stones, many 
inches thick. Lower down, near Cluses, large tracts of 
rich meadow land, by the banks of the stream, had been 

completely buried bciieatli a thick deposit of mud and 
grit, which was spread as evenly and smoothly as the 
nicest workmanship conld have done it. The following 
year, a few blades of grass had forced tlieir way, here and 
there, through the coating of earth ; in 1854, there was a 
fair sprinkling of green, but it will probably be some years 
more, before the grass grows freely again, and the land 
resumes the verdant look of iurmer davs. At Bonneville, 
the damage seemed to have been very great indeed. Most 
of the town lies low, near the banks of the river, and the 
water marks reached to a height of many feet above the 
ground. The windows of the lower story seemed almost 
all destroyed, and in many houses, a dark line on the wall 
showed that the water had risen as high as the first floor, 
\Yc saw rooms on the ground floor, with a bed of mud 
deposited on the floor, and reaching above the window-sill. 
Bdow the bridge at Bonneville, the river must have spread 
out to many hundred yards in width ; and the tops oi the 
hedges, at some distance from the channel, were fall of 
ends of straw, sticks and mud left by the flood. To an 
agricnltural community, the damage most have been enor* 
mous. Most of the crops had been got in, but not 
removed from the ground; and, of course, every stack or 
^ rick was swept away or destroyed. The number of cattle 
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and sheep drowned was consideiable^ bnt not so great as 

might have been expected, as thej are more commonly 
&ttened on tiie hills and rising gronndsj where cnltivation 
is more difficnlt than below. It is a surprising fact| that 
the loss of life was extremely small. In the valley of 
Ghamonniy not a single life was lost; nor did we hear 
of any person having been drowned elsewhere. This is 
the more remarkable^ when it is considered with what ex» 
treme rapidity the waters rise in such a flood as this. The 
weather had been> for some days, extremely hot, and an 
unusually liigh temperature had prevailed to the very tops 
of the loftiest mountains. The consequence was, that the 
down&ll, which is usually snow at snch elevations, was 
now, rain, even on the summit of Mont Blanc himself. 
It was observed, after the rains, that so little snow had 
not been seen on the mountains within the memory of 
man. Not only had aU the rain which fell over ike 
immense area that drains into the Arve found its way to 
the bottom of the valley, but it had been warm enough 
to melt and wash down with itself a vast quantity of snow 
and ice from every glacier ; and the consequent accumu- 
lation, and pressure npon the narrow channel, had been 
prodigiuus. Even in the little valley of the "VVharfe, in 
Yorkshire, it is well known that, during heavy rains on 
the uplands amongst which it takes its origin, the rise of 
the waters lower down the stream is so rapid, that a person 
crossing by the stepping, -stones at Bolton Abbey, may find 
the water, which was some inches below ium when he 
began to cross, half way up to his knees before he can 
rciich the opposite shore. This example may help us 
to realize the efiect of some eight-and-forty honrs of 
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unbroken^ heavy ram« fnlliiig over the whole area of the 
vast system of mountaiiis and glaciers which drain into 
the Arve. The wonder is^ not that so much damage was 
done to property, but that so Kttle destroetioii of hnmaa 

life took place. The inundations of 1862 were a truly 

« 

fearful sights and will long be remembered with awe, not 

only by those with whose substance and hopes they made 
havoc, but by those whose lot it was to witness their 
terrible and destructive results. 
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THE NBIOHBOUEHOOD OF CHAMOUNI — EXPEDITION 

BENEATH THE AIGUILLES 0^ MONT BLANC. 

• irpojSX^rec • • • 

. • • • 6 Kara^^&ytQ irirpoi* 
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mAvrmst yaw vbox the ceabicoz-^xzoubsion fbom tbs 

XONCASTXET TO TH£ QLLCim DBS B06S0N8— BAD GUIDBS^ AKD 
DANGBBOVB WA£K BfiNBATH THB GLAdBBS — WILD UOVBTADr 
TABN — THE PIEKRE L*ECHELLE — GLACIER DBS B0880N8— BAIK 

AJSTD SNOW — THE " iLEGLEMENTS " AGAIN — NEW GilUUND fOR 

« 

The neighbourhood of Ghamoam has been more com- 
pletely explored than any other district in the Alps ; yet 
some of the most interesting pomts of view are rarely 
Tiflited. I am greatly surprised that the guides, and others 
interested in adding to the number of the excursions, have 
not made a path to the ridge of rocks, which stretch 
from the base of the Aiguille de Cliarmoz towards the 
MontanTertj and form the extremity of the western 
bulwark of the Mer de Olace. There would be no 
difficulty in constructing such a path, which might be 
earned for some distance over the pasture grounds above 
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the MoTitanyert, and afterwards across the enormous 

accumuiaUons oi massive debris, which have ialleDj in 
the conrse of ag( from the 'summit of the ridge, and 
lie strewn in wild confusion over thousands of acres: 
suggesting cuiions speculations as to the original eleva- 
tiou of the ridge of which thej once were part^ and 
which must have been sensiblj lowered by the loss of 
material sufficient to form so vast a collection of debris. 
These stones would afford ezcellent materials ioi the 
formation of a roadway, practicable for mules; and the 
iieights above oiler one of the most striking and unique 
points of view to be found near Ghamouni. A kind of 
bird's-eye view of the Mer dc Cilacc is obtained, which 
gives a better idea of its general configuration, and of the 
disposition of the numerous moraines which str^ and dot 
its suriace, than any other that 1 know. 

The upper parts of the Aiguilles Verte, du Dru, and du 
Moine, are far better seen from here than from the Montan- 
verty and the prospect of the long line of Aiguilles 
which extend from the Charnioz to the Aiguille du ^lidi, 
with the smaller glaciers of Nantillon, Gr^pond, Blaitiere, 
and des V&imB, nestled at their feet, and the great Dome 
de Goute beyond, is at once novel and subUme. Nor was 
I less pleased with the beautiful groups of inferior moun- 
tains to the west, and north-west of Mont Blanc. 

" His subject-mountains their uneaxllilj' i'urms 
Pile around him^ ice and rocL'* 

Many a range of nameless peaks^ some snow-clad, some of 
dark precipice and crag, some rich and grassy^ rose 
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between me and the distant horizon^ presenting a delightfol 
variety of outline and colour. At my feet^ 

*' The wcmdzons vale 
Of Ghamoimi stretched far bdow^ * * 

With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 
A motionless array of mighty waves." 

It took me between two and three hours to climb to the 
top of the ridge, and make my way back to the Montan- 
vert. I knew that friends were waiting for me below^ or I 
should have been tempted to pursue my way along that 
rough and serrated ridge, to the peak of the Petit 
Charmoz/^ a lofty point, farther to the south, between 
wiiicli aud the Aiguille de Cliarmoz is the Passage de 
TEtala, by which a difficult transit may be effected from the 
Glacier de Channoz on the west, to that of Nantillon on 
the east. The Petit Gharmoz is at no great distance from 
the point to which I attained, and appeared to me to 
present no serious dilEculty to a good climber. Indeed, a 
few days later, I heard that a gentleman, who was staying 
at Chamouni^ had scaled it, and found, as might be 
expected, that it commanded a wide and magnificent 
prospect. The much loftier Aiguille de Charmoz, the 
view from the summit of which would be of extraordinary 
sublimity and interest, is probably inaccessible on every side. 

One of the finest excursions near Chamouui, but one 
that is hardly ever taken, lies along the base of the chain 
of Aiguilles which guard the southern frontier of Mont 
Blanc, from the Montanvert to the Glacier des Bossons. 
H. and I made it together oii September 21st, 1852, and 
thought it one of the very grandest expeditions we had 
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ever taken. We had been to the Jardini the day before, 
and slept at the Montanyert. Next niomin^^ we started 
soou aiter sunrise^ and climbed the grassy slopes above the 
Montanvert^ all sparkling with the heavy dew of a sharp 
autumnal morning.* We rounded the extremity of the 
rocky ridge of Charmoz, and ascended on the other side 
towards the base of the AiguiUe de Charmoz and the 
Glacier de Nantillon. 

We onghtto have pursned this direction till we had 
reached the lateral moraine oi the Glacier de Nantillon, to 
have traversed the narrow space that sqNirates it from the 
Glacier de Bkitiere, aud theu to have cros^itd that glacier 
in the same manner ; but we had bad guides, who, as we 
had found the day before, were afraid of any glacier they 
were not familiar with, and unwilling to put themselves to 
the trouble of an additional ascent^ in order to be oat of the 
way of danger. Despite our remonstrances, they insisted 
upon conducting us by a route full of peril, across the 
vast tract of boulders and debris whic li cover the whole 
space between the Charmoz aud the Glacier des Pterins. 
I call this route dangerous, because, in passing beneath 
the small Glaciers of Nantillon and Blaiti^re, you are 
continually exposed to the &U of rocks and stones, whidi 
they discharge from their ends and sides. Situated, as 
they are, at the foot of a great chain of bare and predpitons 
heights, they both- receive and discharge unusual quan- 
tities of boulders and stones, and it is consequently a 
piece of great imjji'udence to pass beneath, instead oi across 

♦ We found the beautiful tlw nrf azalea {a. procumbens) in consi- 
derable abundance aad in full flower. It is one of the most beautii'ul 
of Alpine shmbs. 
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them. Not only did we see maiij marks of these dan- 
gerous missile, on the granite boulders^ whose sharp 
comers were freshly chipped off, in regular lines, one 
bdow another^ by their recent passage, but several were 
disciiarged above our heads, while we were picking our 
way over fhe waste of Affom, and passed unpleasantly 
near, both before and behind us. These rolling biucks 
are amongst the most formidable dangers of the Alps. 
They descend with a suddeiuicss and velocity which 
make it often difficult to disGover their whereabouts till 
they are almost upon yon ; and even if you are quick 
enough to see tliem, you cannot be sure of escaping. 
Their track depends in a great measure npon the boulders 
against which they may happen to strike, and it is 
hnpossible either to calcukte their course to a nicety, 
or to move very rapidly out of the way over a mass 
of broken rocks of all shapes and sizes. Prudence 
didtttes, and an experienced mountaineer always exercises, 
great caution, when it is necessary to traverse a spot 
exposed to this kind of danger; and it is always better 
to incur some additional trouble and fatigue, than to risk 
a serious accident by getting into such situations, when 
th^can be avoided. 

After passing under the Glacier de likitiere, we ascended 
for some distance, and came upon a beautiful mountain 
ism, full of dark blue water, dear as crystal, cold as ice 
and motionless as marble. 

A little lake, where never fish leaped up. 
Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow." 

It was very beautiful to see the dark crags of the Aiguille 
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de Blaiti^ streaked beie and than with anow, minored in 

its tranquil bosom. Trom tliis point, we climbed rapidly 
for some time up a gieat mountain of dA)ris and rock; and 
pushing westwards came shortly to the Glacier des Pflfirins. 
This glacier extends so much lower than the rest^ that it 
woold be difficult and very laboiions to pass beneath it and 
remount along the further side : our guides, therefore, despite 
their diaiike of the ice, weie obliged to cross it — a matter 
of not tlie least difficulty, as it is very slightly crcvasscd. 
This brought us to the base of the Aiguille da Midi, where 
a scramble of extreme steepness and some Httte difficnlfy 
awaited us before we could reach the Glacier des Bossons, 
which, at a distance of many hundred feet bdow, streamed 
dow u towards the vale of Chamouni in a confused cataract 
of torn and ja^ed fragments of ice. 

We got to the glacier about half- past ten, and sat down 
for a few minutes to take some lunch; after which, we 
mounted ag^in by the side of the glacier, following the track 
ordinanlj taken in the ascent of Mont Blanc, aud in a few 
minutes reached the fierre F£chelle, where we found a 
collection of ladders, left by travellers who had made that 
grand and esdting expedition. Our wish was, to cross the 
Glacier des Bossons, and, if possible, to reach the Grands 
Mulets ; and we were surprised to find that our guides, 
generally so relnctant to ftce the ice, warmly seconded as, 
enlarging upon every topic that could a\ hot our desire to 
visit them. We accordingly entered upon the glacier, whose 
crevasses we found to be on a truly gigantic scale. I think, 
thoogh not really larger, they give one a greater idea of 
vastness and depth than even those of the Col dn G6ait, 
which are so thick-set, as to lose in appearance something 



WIND^ RAIN AND SNOW. 



of their actual magnitade. In this glacier^ the intervemng 

blocks of ice are more massive^ and the crevasses less fre* 
qnent. Parts of the passage, howeyer, are difficult enough 
and require considerable care. We saw the crevasses at 
their widest^ as it was very near the end of the season, 
which finally broke up a very few days later. 

Some drops of rain had fallen before we arrived at the 
Pierre FEchelle, and by the time we had extricated ourselves 
from the maze of crevasses into which the side of the glacier 
is broken, and had gained the oompaeter ice in the middle, 

where our progress was more easy and rapid_, it eame on to 

rain and snow fast, and a huge volume of dense rolling mist 
filled up the lower end of the valley of Cihamoum, and was 
slowly advancmg, borne upon the west wind, which blew 
sharply iu our faces. It was hopeless and usdess to con- 
tinue, in suck weather, and much to the regret of ourselves 
and apparently of our guides also, we were compelled to 
turn QUI' backs upon the Grande Mulcts, aiid make the best 
of our way towards Chamouni. We should have found a 
ladder useful enough, in retracing our steps through the 
labyrinth of crevasses, where the ice was rendered very 
slippery by the rain. However, we reached the Piene 
FEchelle without accident, about half-past twelve, from 
which point all was plain sailing. It was raining very hard, 
and there was no temptation to loiter on the way. I 
imagine no party returning from the summit ever came so 
quickly down the steep and narrow track, dignified by the 
juune of the Chemin du Mont Blanc.^^ In an hour after 
leaving the glacier, we came to an unoccupied chalet, where 
we took shelter for a quarter of an hour, as there was a 
momentary break in the clouds, and we were loth to finish 
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our da/s work so early. It proved^ however^ a deceptive 
gleam of light, and there was nothing for it^ bnt to Tetam 

to Chamoimi as fast as we could. We slid for yards 
togeHier over the wet and spongy torf, which was ao 
slippery that we rolled over, now one, now another, a dozen 
times in the coarse of the descent. 

The Cascade dcs Pelerins was in fine condition after the 
recent rains.'^ It was the last time I was to see it in its 
glory ; for, during the following automn, the torrent, being 
swollen by lieavy rains, carried away bodily the great 
bonlder, which had been lodged in the basin breath the 
fall, and had caused the water to leap up^vards in an 
arch from the basin into which it tumbled ; and thus the 
cnrioQS and characteristic aspect of the waterfall was 
destroyed. We reached Chamouni, wet to the skin, at a 
quarter to three, less than two hours and a half after 
quitting the Pierre rEchelle, and had to go to bed while 
our clothes were being dried. 

When we came to settle with our guides, in the evening, 
we learned the secret of their ardent desire to take us to 
the Orands Mulets. They demanded for the day's course'' 
what we considered an exorbitant sum ; and, on our re- 
monstrating, told us we ought to consider ourselves well 
off, as, if we had succeeded in reaching the Grands Mulets, 
we should have had to pay them forty francs a-piece. I 
thought, at the time, this was only idle talk ; but I learned 
subsequently that they could really have enforced the 
demand. The hope of forty francs had overcome the fear 

* It was only three or four days after the great inmidatioiia 
which form the subject of the last chapter. 
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of tlie glaciers; and their importanily was no longer a 

mystery. Of course, it would have been a dishonest pro- 
ceeding on their part, to lead na into sach an exp^Bse, without 
warning; but Balmat, whom I subsequently consulted, 
appeared to be of opinion that the reglemmU would have 
borne them out. 

For the passage along the base of the Aiguilles, two 
guides were wholly unnecessary. Indeed, a person tolerably 
familiar with the mountains would have no difficulty in 
finding the way for himself; and it is only a question of 
finding the way. A very moderate degree of sagacity and 
ejqpenence would enable him to avoid the only danger 
reaUy attending the expedition; that^ namely, which we 
underwent, from the rolling blocks discharged by the 
glaciers. I would much rather take the excursion by 
myself, than with such guides as we had, who were of no 
use, where skiU, courage and local knowledge were needed, 
and onlv served to tire us with their boastful accounts of what 
feats they, their fathers and uncles had achieved, in the ice- 
world, and chasing the chamois. Areally good guide is a com- 
panion of a very different sort, and, even when not possessed 
of the refinement and intelligence of Babnat, can still 
give much useful and interesting informaiiuu as to the 
surrounding scenes and phenomena, and will often save you 
much, both in time and trouble, by pointing out the route 
which his local expenence informs him is the shortest and 
best. In 1852, when H. and I travelled together, and made 
some of the excursions which are recorded in this volume, I 
was comparatively fresh to the higher regions of the Alps, 
as, though I had twice visited Switzerland before, I had not 
deviated much from the beaten track, or often sought the 
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glaciers and the mountain-tops, and, therefore, we were far 

more dependent upon guides, and upon the mformation of 
interested persons than I have been on subsequent tours ; 
and I did not then know Bahnat, (whose acqnaintanoe 1 
made in London, a few months later) upon whose higk 
character, disinterested kindness, and thorough knowledge 
of the High Alps, I can now alway s implicitlj rely, where 
my own judgment or experience is at fault. 

A great part of the j\Iunt Blanc district has hv.m so 
thoroughly explored, that comparatively few new excursions 
are to be suggested. The glaciers of Argentiere, Le Tour 
and I'ricnt, however, stiii offer an almost untried field of 
research, and from the ridges to which they lead, where 
practicable, the views over Piedmont must be very magni- 
fioent; but from the closeness witii which they are hemmed 
in by tlieir guardiau aiguilles, I doubt if tliey will ever 
afford as interesting a passage as that o{ the Col du Geant. 
Professor !Forbes crossed the Gol which separates the 
Glacier du Tour from that of Salens, in 1850, and gives a 
very interesting acconnt of his journey in a chapter appended 
to his "Norway and its Glaciers;^' but he was beset by 
mists at the summit, and says but little of the distant 
prospect. 

In exploring these glaciers, you have the great advantage 
of tolerable acconmiodation at tiie Gol de Balme, and thus 
being able to start from a height of seven or eight thousand 
feet. The other extremify of the Mont Blanc range yet 
remains almost terra incognita; but it would require a 
bdd mountaineer to scale the tremendous heights whidi 
surround the glaciers of Bionnassay and Miage. Balmat 
thinks a passage might be forced across the chain, ascend- 
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ing by the glaeier of BionnaBaay, and d<wcmiding into the 

Allee Blanche by that of Mi age. It would, undoubtedly^ 
be yrerj difficultj but would probably be at least as fine as 
the Col du Qisixit, and I hope it may some day be 
attempted and achieved. 
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FASS OF THE MOMTB MOBO. 

IV ovirore 
XiVKijf; %((>vO|^ dvilaay tifaytiQ ^okaL 

But yonder oomes ihe powerful king of day^ 
Bejoicing in the east. The lessening dond. 
The kindling azure, and the monntain's brow 

Hlmn'd with fluid, gold, Iub near approach 
Betoken glad. Thomson. • 

M BTJliCA — MARMOT FOR SUPPEE — A KAINY DAY — MENDING 
STOCKINGS — SlIMUSE UPON MONTE KOSA — THE HOSTE MOiiO— ▲ 
GLISSADn— ■AABIVAL AX &AAS — ii.«ifAii.ifft — nf yrAH Y. 

Hatikg walked OTer the Simplon,^ and passed an 

uncomfortable mglit at Domo d^Ossola, we started off up 
the beautifol Yal Anzasca, hch with woods, affording a 

* I cannot forbear mentioning how much those persons gain, 
whose inclination or necessities lead them to walk instead of riding, 
this snblime and beautifol pass. Those who are alive to the 

minnter beauties of nature, and who can bestow an occasioiiAl 
thought on the exquisite flora of the Alps, will find a rich treat ia 
the luxuriant and varied vegetation which clothes the banks above the 
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grateful slielter from, the fiery rays of the snn, green with 
grassy slopes, and vocal* with the cheerful music of the 

road, especially on the Italiaa side. It would be out of place to 
attempt to enumerate here the flora of the Simplon; but in no other 

place have I seen the true maiden hair [adiantum capillus veneris) 
growing so freely and beautifully. In places, the banks are purple 
with the deticate ^^ame% wropaum. This valley and the Val 
Ansasca reminded me of the Greek poefs beautiful description of a 

licb and flowery vaiiey— 

rdv clvQira vifiovoa Kwvhvp 
Kal tAv d^Tov Otov 
^vXXa^o, ixvpioKapiroVy dvTjXioVf 
Avr}v€fi6v n iravrt^v 

4r « « 

GaXXct 6' ovpaviag vir' a\vaQ 

vapKtaao^f fiiydXaiP Oiaiv 
dpxalov OTt^dvutfi, o re 
Xpwmvy^e Kpococ* oifd' dvwvoi 

Kif^iaov vofxddif; pfiOpuv, 
dXX' aUv iw* ^fian 

dxtipdrifi H^v if^Pp^ 
OTfpvovxov x^^vog. 

Soph. (Ed. Col. 670-691. 
* a9 Oepfii^ wpiyovc ift&f 

ijviK dv b Ow^iffinr ot,v ^t\oQ dx^Tac 

Ab. Av. 1091-6. 
P 
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cicada and the grasshopper^ and airived^ after a long and 
floltiy day; on tiie evening of September bih, 1852, at the 
little inn on La Burca, lialt-an-huu/s ^aik below Macug- 
iiaga* It was then — believe it has been modernized lately 

—a little, old-fatshioiied cottage, with a public room ou one 
side of the doorway, and on the other an apartment which 
served the family, of three men and three or four women 
and a stray cliild or two, " for parlour and kitchen and 
aU,'' and one or two bed-rooms in the low, sloping 
thatched roof, to which you climbed by a sort of ladder. 
What became of the numerous family at night passed our 
skill to discover. Homely in the extreme, the place had 
yet an air of cheerfulness and comfort^ which made us 
very glad to put up there for the night, and we were still 
better pleased to hiui the testimony in the travellers' book 
uniform and hearty as to the care, attention and kindness 
of the host, the cleanliness of the beds, and the excellence 
of the cuisine. It turned out that I Gaociatori del Monte 
Eosa'' was kept by two brothers, one of whom was a crack 
hunter,^ and the other an accomplished cook — a most 
promising association. We found a marmot hanging in the 
larder, and with some diMcuity prevailed on the brothers 
to let us have him cooked for supper* They spoke of it 
rather slightingly as '^comme cela,^' ''pour ies chasseurs 
pas mauvak,** and so forth, but seemed to think it not good 
enough to offer to travellers. However, it came up most 
delicately cooked, and was unanimously voted excellent ; 
and it was followed by real chamois, and coffee as good as 

♦ The mountains opposite to T.a lUirca aboiuul in game. He told 
us he had once killed ihere four chamois iu an hour. 
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could be had in Faris^ and bj tliat rare luxury in the Alps, 
good bread and sweet butter. 

The next day, wc weie to have Lceu off at four or live 
o'dock, to cross the Monte Moro ; bat it poured all, the night 
long, and when we rose at seven^ the rain was still coming 
down hopelessly, an^ we had nothing for it but to make 
ourselves as happy as^we could in-doors for the day. We 
had not a book amongst us, nor was there one in the 
house;* so that it was rather a severe test. All the 
journals were brought down to the most recent date, and 
the proceedings 'of yesterday described with nnasnal mi- 
nuteness. Then we had long chats with the host, who 
spoke a strange patois, which seemed like broken f reach 
and Italian, chi^y about the weather and the chase, in 
which we were joined by a very intelligent Italian gentle- 
man, who had come np with a fine dog from the 
shores of the Lago Maggiore, to hunt the chamois. He 
had been the proprietor of a large estate near Milan ; but 
being active iu the events of 1848, was one of those who 

* Not even the ''Mosde des Eamilles/' a French illofltrated 
magaziDe^ which they had lent me a few days before at Soncebos, 
where I was kept to the house for some days by a blistered heel. 

In this veracious publication, were a set of papers entitled, ** Les 
Aaglais chez eux," from which I learned not a few facts about my 
native land and my countrymen, of which I was ignoiaat before : 
for insianee* that Gremome was a g^reat place of resort for Evan- 
gelical clergymen, and for suijstantial shopiveepcrs ; that the way 
from Portland Place to Kensington Gardens hes through Devonshire ; 
and that Coventry is in the immediate vicinity of the Haymarket. 
I have only to add, that the editor assures his readers, that the 
accuracy of the information contained in these papers may be impli- 
citly rehed upon. 
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were excepted from the general amnestj wkicii followed 
the sappiession of the outbreak, and was, consequeiLtly, 
aii exile from his home and country, towards which 
he yearned with all the proverbial ardour of an 
exile's longing. Then we had a protracted chaffer for a 
inagniiicent specimen of iron pyrites, from the mines of 
Pestarena, which one of our party hankered after sadly^ 
bttt could not screw his courage up to forty francs, which 
was the lowest price our host would take. After this, my 
companions were very hard up for employment, and, 
therefore, paid great attention to the cuisine ; the remain- 
ing half of the marmot was griUed for dimier under thdr 
inspection; and they assured themselves of the genuine- 
ness of the chamois, by an examination of the skin, which 
had been but very recently taken off. They woulti, I have 
no doubt, have given a good deal for some large holes in 
their stockings, such as gave me employment, for some 
hours, in darning them. The ladies affected to make very * 
light of the achievement, when I returned home, and 
found several technical flaws in my work ; but we all con- 
sidered them chefs^d'immre; and I know that my darning 
stood the test of a mouLli^s hard work afterwards. 

I had been making a collection of wild flowers, as I passed 
throij^h the country ; and the arrangement and securing 
of those which were lying loose among the pages of my 
book afforded occupation for an hour or two more* It 
was very amusing to notice the interest and curiosity which 
this proceeding always excited, especially with the women. 
Eacli of the three wlio belonged to ^ I Cacciatori,' came in 
turn, and at length all came together, and brought a little 
girl with them, to watch what was going on ; and the 
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child was carefully put in a good place, as would be done 
at a show* At Vanzone, where we dined the day before, I 
was uccupjmg a lew spare moments in this way, when the 
woman of the inn, after expressing considerable admiration, 
went ont, and brought me several large dahlias, finding 
them too large for my pocket-book, she went agam, and 
brought me some nie, camomile, fennel and sevCTsl other 
garden herbs, that I might add them to my collection; and 
in order to avoid giving her bitter disappointment, I was 
obliged to carry them w itli me, till I got out of sight of the 
house* 

About six o'clock in the evening, the heavy rain ceased, 
and the doads began to clear away; and soon we had 
glimpses of the nearer peaks, and then of the glaciers of 
Monte Eosa, at the upper end of the valley; and as the 
sunlight faded away, the stars began to sparkle in the sky, 
the wind set in from the north, blowing very cold, and we 
were informed that there was every prospect of a fine day for 
the morrow. We, therefore, went early to bed, where we 
soon forgot the ennui of the day, and made the best use of 
onr time, till half past three next morning, when we awoke 
to find our hopes realized, and the stars shining brilliantly in 
a clear and frosty sky. We made a hasty toilette and an 
excellent breakfast, which our untiring landlord prepared 
with a care and delicacy thlat smacked little of an hour 
before daybreak. 

When we started, a little before five, the grey tints of 
early dawn were upon the mountain tops, whose outline 
seemed rather to fade away into the cold blue sky, than to 
be chiselled out in sharp relief agamst it. In the east. 
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however, the sky "was already of the pale yellowish grey 
which marks the approaching sanrise. The yiew up the 
valley, towards Monte Rosa, was of great magnificence. 
On our Mi, was a dark mountain oi no great height^ clad 
with wood half way up, with a rocky peak above ; but 
beyond that lay the glaciers and snows, the crags and 
precipices of Monte Bosa, gradually coming more and 
more completely into sight, as we drew nearer to the head 
of the valley,^ Immediafcely in front was the steep and 
dangerous passage of the Weiss Thor, whose highest part 
could not be less than six or seven thousand feet above us ; 
to the right of which is a lofty and rugged peak, called the 
Cima de Jazzi, communicating directly with another called 
the Eothhom ; just below and to the right of which, was the 
pass of the Monte Moro, towards winch we were about to 
ascend. 

The new snow had fallen on the mountains, and the vast 
basin of the Monte Bosa chain lay before us, clothed in 
flowing robes of the most pure and spotless snow ; while 
every little nook and ledge and inequahty of rock, on which 
the snow could rest, was covered with the same virgin 
white; so that it looked as if the sides of the craggy 
mountains were flecked and dashed with spray, and as if 
myriads of foaming torrents were coursing down the preci- 
pices, streaking the surface with their white tracks in every 
direction. I have never, before or since, seen masses of 
crag so beautifully variegated by the snow as these were* 
After we turned to the right, and began the ascent, the 

* The actual summit of Monte Eosa does not beooaie visible till 
some little time after leaving La Bnrca, 
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light became stronger^ and the oatline abaiper^ and our 

view of the vast L^acicr basin more uninterrupted and 
dear. The valley of Macognaga goes very iar into the 
heart of the mountain^ so that all the snowy part of Monte 
liosa rises in one great mass directly above it. Tor two 
or three minntea — ^not more — all the npper part of this 
vast region of snow was dyed of the deepest crimson, (not 
pink^ as an evening view of the Alps often is) ; then, for 
much longer, it was of the most brilliant gold — just the 
colour of a new sovereign — and then, as the sun over- 
topped the lower moantains, and their shadows were no 
longer tiuowu upwards, tins gorgeous colouring gnve pi nee 
to a dazzling glare. Miles off as we were, we oonld hardly 
look at the snowy basin witiiout blinking. 

The ascent of the Monte Moro, on this side, is particu- 
larly steep ; but it presents neither difficulty nor danger ; 
and if you once get au accurate idea of where you are to 
cross the cham, there would be no difficulty in finding the 
way without a guide. It was once a mule track, and every 
here and there, you come upon bits of the old paving ; but, 
generailj^^, it is a rough climb ; often, like going up stairs ; 
and you continually encounter small sloping faces of rock, 
v«y smooth and slippery, which protrude from the turf, and 
over which a little care is needed. The pasturages are rich ; 
the vegetation luxoriant, and the bilberries singularly fine 
^ome are quite as large as small grapes. The cloudberry 
(nAuM chanumMrus) is also found ; itsjuiey red berries are a 
welcome refreshment on a hot Juj. These fruits and the 
berries of the juniper, afford excellent food for the pheasant, 
fte grouse and the black cock, which are abundant here, as 
well as hares, ptarmigan and white partridges. As we as- 

♦ 
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cended higher, the track became a mere scramble over blocks 

of stone of all shapes and sizes, till, about hall-past eight, 
we arrived at the snow, which lies in a great, steep, smooth 
slope, hanging like a curtain from the sammit of the pass. 
It is not till you get very nearly to the edge of the snow, 
that yoa see exactly where you are to cross; which renders 
it desirable to get a good notion of the direction, before 
beguming the ascent. Some five-and-twenty minatea of 
very laborious climbiDg, up to our knees in iiiow, with 
an occasional slip and tumble, brought us to the top of 
the ridge. The miats had risen from the vaUeys, and dmt 
out most of Monte Eosa, and prevented our seeing far in 
any direction ; but the smooth sheets of snow Mtrelichifig 
down irom eveiy height near us, and scarcely broken by 
a crevasse or a rock, were very beautifdl indeed. Twenty 
minutes of descent brought us to a steep bank of hi^d 
snow, terminating at the foot of a hue glacier on our 
rights slightly marked by a series of concentric corred 
crevasses. Here we all set off for a glissade, in the course 
of which one of us had a trip, and executed the manoeovre 
described by Mr. .Ubcri bniiili as not uncommon under 
similar drcomstancea, ending in a long roll ; whereupon, 
another consulted safety rather than elegance, by squatting 
down, with his alpenstock between his legs, and accom- 
plishing the descent in that bsfaion, presenting an appear- 
ance which reminded one of an mipalt d frog. 

A gentle descent^ by a ronj^ path, for about an hour and 
iiali, ^a^ing two fine glaciers* on the left, and across the 

* One of these has eridentlj stntdied, at some time, quite across 
the TaDej, as the Allelein glacier does, lower do^Mi. The largest 
nass it has faniiight down is a gigaatic block of serpentine^ ^nJtj or 
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Distel Alp pastures (following the course of the streauij 
which issues from the glacier not far from where our 
glissade ended) brought us to a lake, a mile and a 
half long, called the Mattmaiksee, caused by the descent 
of tlie Alielein glacier, which comes pouring down frou) 
the leftj and completelj chokes up the valley of Saas for 
nearly a mile more. The stream burrows* a subglacial 
conrse for all this distance, and issues forth again at the 
foot of the Alielein glacier.* We climbed up* this glacier 
a little way, and looked down some huge dark blue and 
green crevasses. The scene is one of singular sterility, 
whichever way one looks — brown and barren crags on 
eveiy hand, surmounted by great glaciers, leave room for 
only a narrow strip of pasture ground, clothed with a 
scanty and stunted herbage. 

Having passed the glacier^ we continued to descend by a 
rugged and uncomfortable path, for a considerable distance, 
till the valley opened ont to three or four times its usnal 
breadth; and before us, in a little plain, less than a mile wide, 
bat of very rich and productive pasture ground, lay the se- 
cluded Village of Saas. Here we sought the Hotel du Mont 
Bose, the residenceof the cm6 of Saas, a famous mountaineer, 
to whom, as I shall have occasion to mention heieafter, I 

seventy feet high, which it has deposited on the right of the stream. 
Probably the valley was ouoe blocked up by this glacier, as it still 

is by the Alielein; for the valley is here wider than usual, aud 
there is a httle plain, above where the glacier must have crossed 
the valleyj probably composed of the alluvial deposits of the 
stream* 

I shall have occasion to moition some facts rdating to this 
glacier in a later chapter. 

F 3 
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am indebted for bome of tte grandest excursions I have 
ever taken. 

The Monte More may in strictness be called a glacier 
pass ; but it does not at all answer to what we generally 
think of as such; for it is remarkably easy, and the passage 
over the glacier does not occupy more than three quarters 
of an hour, and is practicable at almost all seasons, aiid in 
almost all weathers. Nevertheless, the scenery, especially on 
the Italian side, is of extraordinary beanty and grandeur, and 
it is justly l)ecx)ming every year a more and more favourite 
excursion. It is seen to the best advantage, in crossing from 
Saas, as you then have the glorious view of Monte Bosa in 
front of you, during the greater part of the descent. Great 
efforts are bemg made to le-construct, and render available, 
the ancient pathway, and at the close of the last season, 
it was expected that in the present year it would be prac* 
ticable for mules, all the way. If this be effected — and 
there is no reason why it should not be effected — there 
will be nothing to prevent ladies from making the pass. ^ 
At present, only those of the fair sex who do not mind 
a good deal of rough work, and can stand considerable 
fatigue, have been able to enjoy the beauties of this most 
attractive pass. The accommodation, also, in the valleys 
of iSaas and Anzasca, has been gradually improving for 
some years. I have paid visits to Saas in three suc- 
cessive years, 1852-3-4, and observed a most marked im- 
provement, each year over the last, and I believe the 
progression was carried on last year — ^so that, after the 
mule-track is put into repair, there will be nothing to 
prevent thousands from crossing the Monte Moro, who, 
three or four years back, could not have thought of it. 
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Tlie jouTDey may be perfoimed eanlj in ten honn; it took 
us less — and we loitered very mnch doling the latter half 
of our jouruey, looking about us^ searohing for Uowers 
and the like* 

In the Yal Anzasca^ we found many speciiuens of the 
frail impatieni noli me iangere, a plant which I have bnt 
rarely met with in the Swiss valleys. The class of plants 
found here^ indicated a mnch warmer climate than in the 
northern valleys of the High Alps, and were mnch the 
same as those we had seen in the valley of the Bhone^ t.g. 
cyeUmm, dtanthu» Carikitrianarum, cyti$ui mgrkam, 
colchicwn. Higher up, soon after leaving La Burca, we 
found aeniMO mcannu, Idnn., {Jaeabaa aipina pumUa^ 
Bocc.) and diantJias Moaspessulanus (Montpelier pink), 
and, near the top of the pass, the beautifol waving agrosiis 
vwipara, one of the most graceful of mountain grasses, 
silene acaulis^ (stemiess Hy-catcher), $emp&rv%vum arach^ 
moidem, and, of conrse, great quantities of M/tar her* 
hacea, the food of the chamois in these elevated re- 
gions ; and, lastly, the ranmcului ffladaUs, blooming on 
the very confines of eternal snow. On the Swiss side of 
the pass, we found little to attract attention till we had 
nearly reached the Mattmarksee. Some of the flowers of 
the valley of Saas will be noticed in the following chapter. 
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THE VALLEY OF 8AA8 AND THE VALLET OF FEE. 

A little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 

Among the moiutains ; 

♦ « • • 

* • Full many a spot 

Of hidden beauty have I chanced to eopy^ 
Among the monntaina; ncTcr one like this; 
80 lonesome aud so perfeotly seenre ; 

Isot inclancholj — no, for it is green, 
And bright and fertile ; furnished in itself 
With the few needful things tliat life requires. 
In ragged arms how softly does it lie ! 
How tenderly protected ! 

W0RDSWOB.TH. 



IKOM VISP TO 8TALDEN — SUDDE\ AERIVAL OF ATJTUMN — 
BUTTERFLIES — SOUE BREAD AND GARLIC — STALDEN TO SAA8 

— CHANGE OF CLIMATE — AYALA>CiiLb AND ASbA&alNS — SAAS 

IH£ IMli — A MOJ>£L KITCHEN — THE CUEE — VALLEY OE 7X£ 
*— AVOTAL FBTB — A ''STAAPPING WOMAN'' — VEB-GLET8CHER- 
Alf— AffVANCE 07 THB GLAdBBS-^FLOlU OV TBM TBB-ALF — 
liA TBTB — OLACIEft OF FEB— AVCIEITT OLACIBRA— THB BACFBIH 
— CBOSSmO THB BIDBB OLACIBB UllDBK iSlFFICULTIES — 
DAHGBEOUS DESCENT — THB ALLBISBT GLACEUL 

The vallev of Saas is one of the most beautiful in the 
Alps ; but until very lately has been scaioely known to the 
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maas of Swiss travellers. It extends nearly doe south, 
from Yisp 111 the valley of the lihoiie to the loot of the 
Monte Moio pass, a distance of about nine or ten hours' 
walk. At Stalden, about two hours' walk abore Visp, the 
vailej forks off into two brauckes ; or rather^ two valleys, 
that of St. Nicholas on the rights and that of Saas on the 
left, unite, and pour their streams into the same chaunel. 
The torrent in each valley bears the name of the Yisp ; but 
that which issues from the valley on the right, is called the 
Gomer Yisp, from the great glacier of that name at whose 
foot it takes its rise, while the stream which flows clown 
the valley on the left is called, from the principal village in 
the valley, the Saaser Yisp. 

From the town of Visp to Stalden, the road rises very 
gently along the right bank of the Yisp stream, which it 
crosses, about an hour from Yisp, by a curious high- 
pitched bridge of great antiquity, and consisting of a single 
semi-circular arch. The valley is wide on the eastern side, 
though kept within narrow bounds by the mountain ridge 
on the left bank of the stream. It is, like the vallqr of the 
£hone, rich in vines, apples, pears, plums and all manner 
of fruits ; the vineyards, especially, extending to a great 
height up the mountain sides, and being elaborately terraced 
OB the steepest slopes. Close to Yisp> on the western side 
of the valley, some of the vineyards are carried up to an 
astonishing height, and are said to produce a very choice 
wine. I have iicver passed through Yisp at the wine- 
drinking period of the day, and have, therefore, never 
tested its quaKty ; and, indeed, if it be very good, the 
probability is, that it^ would be taken to Sion, or some 
other place in the more populous part of the valley of the 
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Bhone. Near Stalden, a grape is grown which yields a 
peculiarly strong and luscious wine. Indeed, I know few 
continental wines which possess equal strength* It is a 
light-coloured wine with what the guides call un goAt de 
Muscat/' but it is very insidious, and I have known 
several instances of persons^ who had not been cautioned as 
to its strength, drinking it freely, as they might safely 
drink most of the Swiss wines^ and being completely over- 
come by it. 

In the height of the season^ the profusion of wild flowers 
must be something wonderful. I have never passed 
through tins part of the valley earlier than quite the end of 
August, when by far the greater part of the flowers were in 
seed j but, even then, there were enough to make the valley 
look very gay in places : below Stalden^ they were much 
the same as we found in the valley of the Bhone. A few 
days, at this time of the year, make a wonderful differenoe 
in the aspect of vegetation. In 1858, I walked from 
Yisp to Stalden, on the 27 th of August, and from Staldeu 
to Yisp, on the 1st of September, and the difference was 
most marked. Many of the trees which had seemed in 
pretty full leaf on the Saturday, were ahnost stripped, by 
the Thursday. In descending the valley, the fallen leaves 
rustled under our feet, as they would in November, in 
England, and the wild flowers had all but disappeared. 
The early fall of the leaves in these hot valleys strikes the 
traveller as much as any of their antumnal characteristics. 
I walked from Piedimulera to La Burca, uj^ the luxuriant 
and sultry Val Anzasca, on the 5th of September, 1852. 
It is the richest valley I ever saw; but also one of the 
hottest ; we were glad to build about our caps thick shades 
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of chesnut leaves and ferns ; but some of the trees were as 

bare as they woukl be two or three months later, at home. 
Indeed, 1 have seen the trees in far fuller leaf in Decemberj 
at Malvern, than they were, liere, in September. The heat, 
all the while, was almost tropical. 

The valley of the Visp presents every sign of a hot 
climate ; lizards running on the stones and walls ; and 
butterflies flattering about in great numbers. The grass- 
hoppers, chiefly of the winged kind, make the whole air 
vocal with their shrill and cheerful chirrup. In August, 
1853, I saw few but the red-winged variety. I have, 
however, on other occasions^ seen hundreds of a diiferent 
colour, both blae and brown. The commonest butterfly was 
the little pale blue one ; but there were some larger yellow 
butterflies, of a delicate hue and exquisite beauty. The 
Apollo is likewise plentiful, and attains an unusual size, 
few of the less rare kinds equal the Apollo in brilliancy 
uud beauty. One, however, that we saw in 1853, was the 
^est insect of his tribe I ever saw alive. He was full 
four inches across, of a very rich dark brown, delicately 
blended with a lighter brown, soft and velvety, spotted 
with black, and fringed with a broad band of deep black, 
and then a narrow band of light brown. His wings were 
deeply serrated and indented. I never felt my destructive 
propensities so strong, and the animal certainly would nut 
have rested so quietly, while I was looking at him, if he had 
known the struggle that was going on within me. But I was 
ashamed, for the gratihcation of a mere fancy, and having 
no scientific interest to serve, to mar so beautiful a creature. 

At Stalden, there is a little inn, where a tolerable lunch 
may sometimes be obtained. The wine, as has been said. 
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is very good ; in fact, it proves now and then too good ; 
cheese may also generally be had of a pretty good quality, 
and the honey is excellent. The bread is not to be relied 
upon ; I have eaten good, wholesome bread at Stalden, 
but it is generally veiy add. A very few years back, the 
difficulty of meeting with any tolerably wholesome food 
in these valleys was a most serious drawback to the 
pleasure of visiting them.* The bread was almost 
uiiifonuly sour (it is still very often so), the cooking in- 
famous, so that what might have been a wholesome 
stew or roast, came up oily, reeking with garlic, and 
other abominations; and, in fact, it was veiy difficult to 
know where to turn for a meal that could be eaten with 
impuuity, even among the mountains. 1 shall have occasion 
to mention the style of cooking more particularly, when 
I come to speak of Saas. Things are rapidly mending 
in this respect, but in 1854 there was still much room for 
improvement; and the extent to which garlic was used, 
in the preparation of all sorts of food, can hardly be con- 
ceived by the uninitiated. I imagine they must have fed 
their iowls upon the noisome herb; for I have found 

* X have known many persons made thoroughly unwell, after two 
or three days in the valley of Saas, by the sour bread and unwhole- 
some diet. The friend who iras with me in 1863 knocked up at 

the foot of the Allelein glacier, in consequence of the bad food, and 
the same cause brought on a serious attack of illness, in the case of 
my wife, the next year. I have been told by a friend, tha^ an 
Bast Indian officer he met in Switzerland informed him that it was 
the practice in India» in such a case, to cut the bread in slices, soak 
it for a few minutes in milk, and then rebakc or toasL it , and that 
this process, to a great extent, corrected the acidity. My friend 
tried the ssggestioo, and found it answer. 
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even the boiled eggs taste of gurlic, at Stalden. Nothing 
was commoner than for everything with which garlic was 
not purposely mixed by the cook^ to have been cut with a 
garlicky knife. I have often found the slices of bread at 
Saas quite uneatable from this odious practice ; and the 
natives are so much in the habit of eating garlic, on every 
possible occasion^ that they are quite unable to understand 
that it can be disagreeable tu a traveller. These valleys, 
however, are becoming so much more visited than they 
were a few years ago, that I have little doubt that, before 
long, all these little discomforts will have been remedied. 
Already, at Zermatt, yon may live almost as well as at 
CSiamouni ; and I have been told that, last year^ there was 
little to complain of, at Saas. 

Alter quiUiug Stalden, to ascend the valley of Saas, you 
leave the valley of St. Nicholas^ and the path which leads 
to Zermatt, on your right, and cross a fine bridge over the 
Gorner Visp, which thunders through a narrow, rocky chan- 
nel, some two hundred feet below, and enter upon a much 
wilder and more contracted valley. The path is carried 
at a considerable height above the stream, along the side of 
the steep and lofty range of mountains which forms the 
western boundary of the valley of Saas. In the afternoon of 
a sultry day, the change is most grateful, from the exposed 
and sultry valley below, to the welcome shade afforded by 
this gigantic barrier. It is curious to notice the rapid 
change, both in animal and vegetable life, which shows at 
once that the conditions of climate are totally different 
here and a few miles below. The flies cease to plague you 
and to torment the mules ; the butterflies and moths are few 
and far between ; the grasbiiojjpei is not rattling forth Ins 
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dmrfal note from ererj tree and blade of grass. Tbe 

herbage is greeuer and fresher — ^the pasturage excellent ; 
many of the wild flowers are still Inxoriant and beantiful, 
but, both ill number and in variety, they fall far short of 
what we ha?e seen below,^ It is a itioist valley, evidently, for 
the eotton-grass (eriophonm &qniaium), and the pamoBtia 
paiuftries are growing everywhere with remarkable richness 
and profosion^t There are still a few cherry trees, and 
here and there a walnut tree ; but they soon give way to 
the larch^ tiie fir and the pme4 The size of the larch in 
the valley of Saas is remarkable. 

Tbid walk from Stalden to Saas occupies about four 
hours, and is one of the most beantifdl I know. The 
scenery is all dose, being confined to the sides of the 
valley; but these are very fine. They are steep and 
precipitous, especially on the eastern side ] and the river 
runs through a channd, which, for a great distance, is 
nothing but a cleft in the rock, of considerable depth, arch- 
ing upwards, as if its two sides would meet, and generally 
marked with great black ribs, the stains of dripping water 
and vegetable overgrowth, which assume an extraordinary 
appearance of r^nlarity, looking^ in many places, like 

* The plants of a colder climate begin to show themselves. The 
prevalent varieties of common plants an the Alpine ones ; e. 

linuna alpiiia and trifolium alpinum. The liaidicr kinds of gentian. 
and m^osoiU appear; campanula gUmeraia is found, and above 
Saas, iowifraga ermiata^ iem^erchum araehmndewt^ and Hkne 
acamlii, 

iX^rtf \tifiutva r* ipoivra, 

X Many of the trees of this class are heaatifnlly fringed with the 
parisitic HckmpiMOiirL 
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courses of masonry. The mountains rise to a great height, 
on either side, and there is so agreeable a variety of bare 
grey, and light brown rock, of rich green grass, of moss- 
grown crags and of steep slopes dotted with fir and larch 
and pine, that some new scene of beauty is presented at 
every turn of the path. The rocks are chiefly of gneiss, 
with bands of steatite, and, lower down, some, limestone ; 
but the latter rock is not abundant. As you get higher 
up the yalley, it is even more wild and beautiful, for a vast 
coUectiou of boulders, now clothed with lichen, moss, and 
turi, have been rolled down by the stream, or have tumbled 
from the mountain side, amongst which the path grace- 
fully winds its sinuous way. 

It is a dangerous valley in winter, for the sides of the 
mountains are steep enough to give rise to frequent 
avalanches; and many a cross by the side of the track 
marks the spot where some unhappy wayfarer, in attempting 
to pass from one part of the valley to another, has met 
his death, and found a grave beneath the snow. Not a 
few of these humble monuments are said to commemorate 
a still darker and more tragic fate ; for, in former days, 
these valleys had an evil reputation, and are said to have 
been inhabited by a treacherous and ferocious race, who 
could, on occasion, ply the trade of the assassin, as well 
as tend sheep on the mountains; and the guides are 
apt to say, whether truly or not, that in those days, the 
knife of the murderer was not unire(j[uently as deadly as 
the Ml of the avalanche. Such a state of things, if it 
ever existed, has long since passed away : and the present 
inhabitants, though grossly ignorant, are a kind and sunple 
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race, generous aud atiectiunate, rather than cowardij and 
crad. 

In one place, the valley widens, and a village is situated 
in a little plain, of exquisite loveliness^ carpeted with 
herbage of the darkest and richest gieen. Then you pass, 
for nearly another hour, through a thick wood of firs and 
larches, through the openings in which you have an 
excellent view of a glacier which hangs far down the oppo- 
site side of the valley, and, at length, emerge upon another, 
broader and longer, plain, at the upper end of wliich the tower 
of the church of Saas sparkles in the sunlight; and be- 
hind are seen some fine snow-dad mountains, which lie 
between the valley of Saas and tiie 8miplon ; and to the 
right of these, a long range of crags, their heads just 
powdered wirli snow, which form the southern boundary 
of the rich little valley of J^ie. 

The villa j^^e of Saas used formerly to boast two inns ; 
but of late years, the Hotel da Mont Bose has nearly 
monopolized the traffic ; and when I was last there, in 
1854, the rival house had ceased to exist. I believe there 
is a new inn building, or built, higher up the valley, but 
I have heard little luorc than the fact. At the Hotel du 
Mont Bose resides the cur^ Herr Johann Imseng, (a 
notable personage in these parts) who, in fact, acts as 
host. He knows the mountains of the district better 
than any man in the valley; and, although &r on the 
wrong side of sixty, can still walk for four-and-twenty 
hours at a stretch, and make light of the achievement 
There is no inn I know, in which so great an improvement 
has taken place in a short time, as in the Hotel du Mont 
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Bose. When I first went there, in 185^, the fleas were 
intolerable. Their size, and the fierceness of their appe- 
tite, exceeded anything of the kind I ever knew; and 
when a cold or wet day drove one near the fire, their 
attacks became unendurable ; and there was nothing for 
it, but to retire, and have a grand hunt, when we always 
found* In 1853 and 1854, I observed a great and 
successive diminution in their numbers ; and a friend, who 
was there with his wife, last year, told me there were none. 
The cuisine is likewise greatly improved, though, on my 
last visit, in 1854, the only day that we escaped the 
plague of garlic was a day when they apologised for the 
absence oi the cook, who was gone to act as guide over 
the momilaiDS. We found great cause to rue his safe 
return. But I am told, the change for the better in this 
respect was considerable, last year. In 1S52, we found 
that they had never heard of an omelette aux confitures/' 
We attempted to teach them how to make one, and got 
an ingenious compound between bad batter pudding and 
apple fritters. They have since learned how to manufac- 
ture very tolerable omelettes. The cooking and all the 
arrangements are far cleaner than they were— as they well 
needed to be. During my first visit, we .spent a very wet 
afternoon iii the kitchen, for the sake of the fire. There 
was no grate, or kitchen range, but the tire was heaped 
on a brick settle in the comer; and the chimney was 
a sort of wooden funnel above, winch of course smoked 
fearfully. Damp wood formed the staple fiiel; and the 
consequence was, that nearly everything which was boiled 
over the fire, had a taste of smoke. The tea and coffee 
were always highly smoked. At one end of the kitchen. 
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were a lot of bits of wood for the fire, piled up. Ey tlus 
heapj was a sort of dnk^ on which were broken egg-sheUs^ 
wash-hand basons^ jugs, offal, plates, bread, sugar, cheese, 
knivesj forks^ dishes, remnauts of soup, scraps of meat^ 
unwashed crooks of all sorts ; then in the window-sill, 
which was very small and dirty, were some joints of 
scraggy mutton, lying in all the dirt, cheek by jowl with 
iiillij and cloths ; on the table was a coiil'ubed mass of 
provisions, cooked and uncooked, dishes, plates, cups and 
saucers, eggs, a large lump of butter, a can of milk, a 
lot of dirty knives and forks, ai\d the Lord knows what 
besides. Everything eke was in the same style; and, 
wherever you went, you seemed to have excited the voracity 
of a fresh legion of fleas. I am bound to say all this 
has been greatly changed ; and, in fact, nothing of the 
sort is to be feared at present, or I should have been 
loath to mention it, as I am under considerable obligations 
to the cure ; but the description here given is Hteraily true ; 
it was written on the spot, and I have transcribed 
it verbatim from my journal. There is one redeeming 
point in the bill of fare — ^you oflten get genuine and very 
excellent chamois ; otherwise, the only meat is mutton, 
which is almost always small, tough, lean and stringy. 
It is only killed for travellers; the people of the place 
never indulge in meat ; and, consequently, when a slieep 
is killed, the wayfaring public have to eat him all up, 
before another is despatched. On arriving at Saas, about 
seven in the evening, in 1853, we asked for some meat 
with our suppers. It was readily promised, but was long 
in forthcoming ; and the cur^ at length came in with an 
apology, saying that the man was gone to kill a sheep for 
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US, and we should not be kept waiting much longer. 
Anywhere but in Switzerland, the announoement would 
have had a de-appetizing tendency; but we had been 
travelling twelve hours j and when the poor beast which 
had| an honr ago, been bleating on the mountains did 
come up to table, we did as much justice to the tare, as 
tiie generally tough nature of tiie repast would allow. It 
was much tougher the next day. 

For years past, the cur^ has been believed by all 
travellers to be the real, though not the nominal 
innkeeper. Within the last year or two, there has 
been an amalgamation of their respective concerns between 
him and Zurbrucken, who was the proprietor oi the rival 
establishment; but, until lately, no such arrangement 
existed, and the cure appeared to be, de facto, the inn- 
keeper. But he always had a ^'fiayon de parler,'' by which 
he interposed himsell as a mere interpreter between his 
guests and the " auhergiste.^^ For instance, after we had 
initiated him into the mysteries of omelette-making, we 
asked for a second omelette, and the cure brought word 
that the aubergiste had commissioned him to say that 
there were no more eggs; to which we returned, by the 
same ambassador, our compliments to the aubergiste, and 
we hoped he would instruct his fowls to provide a due 
supply by the evening — a message which he promised to 

coBve)'. 

A more kind and hospitable man than the cure it would 
be difficult to find. The pastor of one of these secluded 

valleys is unavoidably a man of narrow means, and it 
would be absurd to expect in one who bdongs essentially 

to the peasant-class, the kind or degree of rehnement which 
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usually luarks an educated gentleman; but he is not 
deficient, either in natural intelligenoe, or in the learning 
which belongs to his station and order. He is a good 
Latin scholar, and can talk Latin with an ease and fluency 
that would shame many a professed scholar; and he 
appears to be greatly beloved and respected by the inhabi- 
tants of his district, which extends to the head of the 
valley in one direction, and as lar as Stalden in the other. 
''If they thought I was going to leave them,'' he said 
one day, " ils me decliireraient les culottes f and I believe 
he did not at all overrate the estimation in which his 
parishioners held him. 

He knows something of the botany, and a great deal of 
the topography and history, of the valley. He was the 
son of a peasant of Saas, and in his youth tended 
sheep and goats on the mountain sides, and thus acquired 
his great strength and activity. As a young man, and up 
to fifty, as he told me, he would mount without a moment's 
pause to the highest summits, " and not a sob his toil 
confess;" now, he says, he must stop occasionally, to 
admire the prospect. He has a dash of poetry in his 
composition, and loves the mountains almost passionately ; 
but not so exclusively as to overlook even the little flowers 
of the Alps. There was a touch of deep feeling in the 
tone in which he spoke one day of their brief existence 
in these desolate spots— "Leur vie est ties courte; 
elle est bient6t flnie;"— and the true lover of nature 
spoke out when he looked up at the great crags and 
the dazzling helds of snow above us, and said, while 
his eye fired up like lightning, ''Oh, nous serous gaie 
l^haut.'' 
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The most beautiful excurrioni beyoud all comparison, 

which can be made from Saas, is to the Talley and glacier 
of I visited them in three aueceerive yean, 1852, 
1853 and 1854; and found each successive visit conlimi 
and enhance my impressions of the grandeur and beauty of 
the scene. Just below the H6tel dn Mont Bose, a rough 
bridge crosses the foaming torrent of the Yisp, altcj: 
which you turn to the left^ and proceed by a good path 
wiiich rises rapidly up the side of the mountain^ in a 
direction nearly parallel to the stream. You pass some 
twelve or fourteen little "stations/^ in each of which 
some wretched daub or grotesque figure is enshrined, 
to excite the piety and stimulate the zeal of the passers-by, 
till the path bends round to the right, and brings jou to 
the chapel of 

This is a j^lace of some importance; for it is here that 
the annual fSte of the valley*— a meeting pertly of a 
religious, aud partly of a social, character — ^takes place. It 
is hdd on the 8th of September, and is attended by all the 
peasants for many miles round. I was in the yalley of Vie, 
one year, during the celebration of the fete ; and the cure 
told us with pride that there were no less than six priests 
assembled to assist in the solemnities. It was quite a 
brilliant scene, from the gay kerchiefs and smart head- 
dresses of the women — who of course produced, for the 
occasion, all the fin^ they possessed — ^and the cheerful 
holiday-look of the men. There must have been two or 
three hundred persons collected, in and about the ciiapei, 
when we passed it. Much of the religious worship was 
necessarily carried on out of doors ; and, so far as we could 
observe, a great appearance of earnestness and devotion 

G 
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prevailed* It is not easy, on the feie-dajr, to procure guides 

or porters, or to get tlie inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
to engage iu any occupation which would interfere with 
tiieir being present at the f&te; and, indeed, knowing the 
strung wisli of the curd that his people should be there, 
one woold be idnctant to induce them to absent them- 
selves. 

Passing the chapel, you come presently to a green knoll 

of rich pasturage, surmounting which, you enter at once 
upon the secluded and charming valley of Fee. It lies at 
right angles to the valley of 8aas, running nearly east and 
west, and is on a considerably iuglier level — perhaps some 
seven or eight hundred feet higher. There is a green hill 
at the entrance of the valley, on the north side, which fills 
up a large part of its width; and the main valley being so 
much lower, you see nothing of it ; so that when once 
within the valley of li'ee, you seem quite shut out from all 
the rest of the world. The valley varies from half-a-mile 
to about a mile-and-half in width, and is bounded, on the 
north, by the bare and desolate precipices which connect the 
Miscliabel range with the valley of Saas, and on the south, 
by the crags and snows of the lilittaghom; while the 
head of the valley is occupied by a prodigious expanse of 
glacier, entirely Ming a vast amphitheatre guarded by 
the tremendous and all bnt inaccessible peaks of the Dom 
and the Alleleinhorn. Embosomed ii^ this imposing scene 
of desolation and solitude is the sweetest pastoral valley 
that ever God created or man enjoyed. The pasture 
grounds are rich and well-watered ; the grass is of the 
freshest green ; trees grow freely and stoutly in the more 
sheltered spots ; corn and flax are safely reared ; rough. 
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sunburnt clialets are dotted here and there about the fertile 
meadows ; and about half-vay up the valley > a comfortable 
hamlet of well-built and substantial cottages, nestling in 
the warmest spot, is sheltered from the bitterness of the 
easterly winds by a gentle undulation of the ground* I 
know no scene which rivals the exquisite loveliness of this 
peaceful valley: placed amongst the wildest and most 
terrific recesses of the Alps, its intrinsic beauty strikes 
with uncommon force upon the imagination, from the con- 
trail it jj resents to all the surrounding ima^^es of sterility and 
desolation ; and a scene of eternal peace appears to slumber 
gently in the midst of eternal honors. Such is the view 
that bursts in a few seconds upon the eye, on entering the 
valley of 

Nor is this beautiful oasis in the desert of ice and snow 
and crag, as is too often the case with the fairest spots 
on earth, lukabited by a race uuworthy of suck a liome. 
The natives are, to all appearance, totally distinct from 
those of the valley of Saas and the adjacent districts. 
The men are more manly and independent, the women 
finer and more shapely and good-lookiug than any in the 
neighbourhood. Their short faces, small noses, white 
teeth,, determined though good-humoured mouths, full 
cheeks, blue eyes and light hair malie Ihem easily dis- 
tinguisliable from the natives of any other vaUey in the 
district. The people, especially the women, are cleaner, 
the houses are more comfortable and better kept, than 
ia the valley of Saas, and the whole village wears an 
uaiuistakeable air of decent industry and prosperity. 
The men in the upper vaUey of Saas, however, are them- 
selves a liner set than those of the lower parts, between 

6 2 
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Staldcn and Visp, and are less iu the habit of imposing 
the burden of the family toil upon the women. I once 
wanted a porter to carry a knapsack and a carpet bag 
from Visp to Saas— I was told I could not get a man to do 
the work ; but I oonld have them carried by a " grosse 
femme -/* " a strappmg woman/^ if I would ;* it was the 
very answer that was given to De Sanasnie^ when he wanted 
to find some uiie in the valley of Macugnaga, wlio should 
transport his cases of minerals ; with the addition^ in his 
case, that no man would be strong e nough for the task. 
In that valley, however, at the present day, the men are 
a fine race ; the peasant girls are the tallest, straightest 
and finest women I have ever seen. 

The valley of F6e presents nnmistakeable evidence 
that it was once the bed of a glacier. Many roches 
moutonn^es'^ occur, along the whole length of the valley ; 
besides large transported blocks of serpentine and granite. 
The stratification of the rocks on the north side of the 
valley is very well marked^ and the junction of the limestone 
with the gneiss distinctly dehned. A walk of about three 
quarters of an hour, up the valley, and past the hamlet 
of Tee, brings you to a very remarkable spot. A large 
green hill of pasture ground, surmounted by a craggy 
mass as high again as the pasture, divides the great F^e 
glacier into two parts. The larger lies to the left; a 
smaller part of the glacier, though itself of great size, 
pours down from the right, and comes curving round to 
the left, underneath the pasture ground, till it lies fidrly 
below, and across the bottom of, the main arm of the 

♦ The " strapping woman" in question laughed Mhcn she saw 
the load, and wanted to carry off the guide's knapsack to boot. 
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glacier; whose streams pour against it, and work 

out a passage under the ice, till they emerge, half 
a mile • off, at the other side of the lesser branch of the 
glacier. The green hill, called the Fee-gletscher-alp, 
is thus an island amidst a sea of ice ; and aifoxds excellent 
pasturage for the sheep and goats which are driren up 
hither from the hamlet and chalets of Tee. A very rough 
track, worn by them, and the shepherds, leads, first over a 
bridge which spans the glacier stream, and then amongst 
the mass of rocks and debris which lie accumulated at the 
foot of the glacier. 

This terminal moraine of the glacier of contains a 
singular variety of stones — granite, serpentine (which latter 
is abundant about Monte Eosa, being iniitu in the higher 
parts of this mountain) a little limestone and less quartz, 
gneiss, a good deal of some very highly ferruginous stone, 
and, here and there, beautiful specimens of dolomite were 
among the most easily recognizable. A very distinctive 
eharacteristic of the neighbourhood of Monte Rosa is the 
abundant intermixture with the soil of a line micaceous grit. 
Every Hewer you gather, every root you pluck up, glistens 
with the fine plates of sparkling mineral ; in my books of 
dried ilowers, some of which have been gathered three or four 
years, the specimens which come from anywhere near 
Monte Eosa still catch the eye in a moment, from the 
brilliancy of the little fragments of mica with which they 
are powdered over. 

After skirting the lower branch of the glacier, the track 
leads first underneath the foot of the upper branch, and 
then over a fatiguing bit of the lateral moraine which bounds 
the upper side of the lower branch. On my first visit, in 
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1862^ I found the two arms of the leader about fifty or 

sixty yards apart. The path, seemed eveu then a dangerous 
ouej as the glacier is upon a considerable slope, and great 
blocks of lecentlj faUenice strewed the way in many places. 
Aa we passed under the most advanced part of the upper 
braneb, a great mass of ice seemed just ready to part from 
the glacier, and we were glad to run for it. 
The next year, we found the two branches of the 

glacier considerably nearer to one another, the distance 
between them being not above fifteen or twenty yards, and 
the danger of the path was proportionally increased. 
Balmat, who was with us on the second occasion^ was very 
much struck with the dangerous look of the place, and 
advised us to run for some distance as fast as we could; 
and on our return in the afternoon, we found that several 
huge blocks had fallen since the morning. lu 1854, we 
found the upper branch touching, and resting upon, the 
lower, and we had to cross a part of it, to get to the pasture 
ground beyond. Balmat reminded me of the blocks that 
had detached themselves while we were on the bill above, 
the year before ; and as my wife was of the party, it was 
with some misgivings that he led the way, and he consi- 
dered it so dangerous^ that under his advice, on returning, 
we crossed the glacier higher up, though with some difficulty 
and fatigue, and though it involved a most laborious descent 
over the moraine on the other side. He exclaimed repeat- 
edly that he did not like the passage, and that un grand 
malheur doit certainement ar river un jour qudconque.'* 

Last year, the line of contact of the two arms vraa 
much longer, and the weight of the descending mass 
had curiously twisted the crevasses in its immediate 
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neighbourhood. Indeed, thionghout the Tallqrs on this 

side of Monte Bosa^ the glaciers have been advancing 
during the last four or five years— how much longer, I can- 
not tell. T noticed, in 1853^ close to the foot of the Gorner 
glacier, above Zermatt, a chalet vhkh, the year before, 
had been a considerable distance from it, and I was told 
that probably in a few days it would be necessary to pull it 
down, and cany off all that was worth taking away. It 
was carious to see the earth pressed into wrinkles in front 
of the glacier, as it advanced in its slow, but sure and 
devastating course. It had then just laid hold of a young 
fir*tree, and I have no doubt that by the morrow the tree 
was torn up by the roots, or broken short off. I observed 
the same wrmkling of the earth, in koai of the Allelein 
glacier, in 1858 and 1854. In a few years the ice will 
probably retreat again, slowly and gradually, leaving 
behind it a huge accumulation of rocks and boulders, 
in place of the fertile meadows it has destroyed. 

£ven the moraine of this great glacier is not destitute of 
vegetation. Many parts of it are covered with large 
patches of the epiiobium rosemarinum, which blooms luxu- 
riantly within a few feet of the ice, and makes the barren 
waste look almost gay with its great patches of bright pink 
flowers. It takes a long hour to mount to the top of the 
Fee-gletscher-alp. It is a steep climb, up a green hill, 
which affords excellent pasture for goats and sheep, and 
abounds in marmots. You may hear them whistling on 
every side of you, and if you lie still, you may see them 
playing about by the dozen. Give them the least alarm, 
and they set up a shrill squeak, and dart instantly into their 
holes, where they will remain for some time, until satisfied 
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that the coast is dear. Themannot is not duly appreciated 
in Switzerland, any more than the bilberry^ else this would 
be a spot muck frequented by the hunter. 
A few dwarf shrubs grow on the lowest parts of the 

Pee-alpj whose slopes are rich beyond description in wild 
flowers of the most dear and brilliant hues. The aftanone 
mlphurea is abundant on the lower part, and, as jou ascend, 
gives place, at a well defined line, to the geum monianUm,* 
which literally dazzles the eye with its brightness aiul pro- 
fusion, while all about are spread nch patches of gentians 
of every kind and shade and size, from the great spotted 
flower from whose root the tincture is concocted, to the 
delicate dark blue of the wrna or pmntfa. Forgetlme«nots^ 
potentiilas, scdums, saxifrages, luilkworts, eyebright, are 
strewn abont in wild abundance, and in the height of 
the short summer the scene is more like fairyland than a 
reality. 

As you moont, everything becomes dwarfed ; the genm 

flowers with an almost imperceptible stalk, the forget- 
me-nots cronch close to the ground, the soft herbage 
gives place to the reindeer moss and the salix herbacea— 
tiie smallest of plants with woody fibre-^ tree so 
diminutive, that trunk, branches and foliage, are ofieu 
not half an inch in height, and which supplies the mar- 
mot and the chamois with food, when the grass withers 
under the severity of the climate. As you approach the 
glader on either side of you, the colours become instantly 

* It is carioiis to observe how dearly marked tlus line of sepa- 
ration is. Seeking for seeds of both plants, I could find, up to a 
certain point, only the anemone. AU at once, I came upon the geum 
in great profusioiiy and met with no more aDsmones. 
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clearer^ fresher uad brighterj though the flowers are 
smaller.* 

The pasture grounds are surmounted by a chain of 
rugged and precipitous crags^ called the locks of La T^te. 
Among the debris at tlicir feet are many crystals of 
qaartZj and some small rabies of an inferior quality. There 
are indications of threads of quarts among the rocks, and 
probably the mineralogist would be well repaid for a 



♦ The following is a list of the plants 1 have fouad oa the Fee- 
gletsoher-alp. It is Teiy far from complete, for wheoerer I lia?e 
been there, the season has been advanoed; hat it wiU ser?^ to giTe 

some idea of the ricimcss of the ilora of tliis beautiful spot 

Adenostyles leucophylla (close to the rocks of La Tctc). 
Androsace obimifolia. 
Anemone iuipAurea (abondant). 
Amiea mantant^ 
Aster alpimts, 

Botrt/chium lunaria (crypt-og.). 
Bunias, sp. P 

Bupieurtm fframimfolkm. 
OMma wdgam (ling). 
Campanula barb at a. 

Bianthui mompemulmm (Moutpelier piok). 
Ihyitkordia, sp. P 

Oeum moniamm (rerj abondant). 
GenHama alpina, 

„ bavarica, 
„ bracteaia, 
M JMriaia* 
„ germamea* 

„ nivalis (from the highest rocks of La Tete). 

G 8 
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e arck. There is one place^ and one only^ wbere the 
piedpioes can be scaled, by little ineqnalitiefl in the 
aurfacc; after which, you come upon a wild scene of 
desolation — masaea of rock and booldeis confusedly hurled 
together, and with scarcely motdd enough to support the 
scantiest vegetation, varied by great patches of snow which 
seldom melt. Every here and ther^ however, in some 
neglected corner, the ranunculus glacialis announces your 
proximity to the eternal snows ; and at the very summit of 
the crag, where ou one side } oli arc ou a level with the ice, 
and on the other, at the brink of a sheer precipice of nearly 
a thousand feet, down which you gaze upon a surface 
broken by tremendous crevasses, luxuriant patches of the 

Gm^Jkdtkm alpinum (just below La TIte). 

LLelianthemum vuhjare. 
Leucanthemum (ox*e^6 daisy). 

Myosoiis alpesiris, 
rupicola* 
„ sp. P 

lUmuMeuhi alpe$tm (rocks of La TIte). 

Saxifraga mpera, 

„ eruttaia. 

iSedum album (very fine). 
Smpervitmm arachnoideum, 

„ montamm, 
Thlaspi cepay^iUnm. 

Veronica bellidioides. 

The grasses are tdso sirikinglj beautiful, and in plentiful variety. 
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beautiful gentiam nivalis, blooming witUn a few feet of 
the glades year after year, " blush maeeia, and waste their 

sweetness oa the desert an." 

The soene fiom the summit of La is one of extra- 
ordinary magnificenoe. On every side^ yon are snrronnded 
bj the immense Glacier of Fee, which descends from, and 
connects by one vast curtain of ice, the tremendous peaks 
of the Dom^ on the rights and the Alpiiubel, and Allelein- 
hom, on the left. This wide expanse is riven by the most 

formidable crevasses, some of wlucli mu nearly from side to 
side of the glacier. In one place, it seems as though the 
lid of a huge sarcophagus was supported upon four 
immense quadrangular pyramidal columns; so perfectly 
r^pilar, that they might well have been fashioned by the 
hand of the mason, I observed this curious piienomenou 
in 185^^, and the next year, on durecting the telescope 
towards the quarter where 1 had seen it, I louud precisely 
the same form repeated in the same place. It was a most 
remarkable instance of the recurrence, under the same 
conditions, oi the same peculiarities of glacier forjoaation* 
The resemblance to a slab resting on pillars was so well 
marked as to strike all who looked at it, upon each 
occasion, and as this part of the glacier is exceedingly 
crevassed, the particular masses wluck we saw upon the 
first occasion, must have been broken up, long before the 
second visit. In some of the great crevasses we counted, 
with the help of the telescope, as many as thirteen beds of 
snow, belonging to different years. A difficult, but 
magnihcent pass, through the mazes of these great 
crevasses, and across the lowest point in the range, leads 
by a steep and laborious descent to Tasch, in the valley of 
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St. Nicholas. It is scarcely ever made, but can hardly 
be inferior ia grandeur and interest to any pass in 
Switdserland. 

Looking back froui the summit of La Tete^ the view 
down the vallqr of fee, which lies spread out like a map 
lit joLir feet, bounded by the bold range which flanks 
the opposite side of the valley of Saas, is very beautiful 
indeed. There is something very pleasing to the imagi- 
nation, in the contrast of the scene of awful desolation 
presented by the glacier and its surrounding peaks, with 
the rich blue carpet of gentians at your feet, and the soft 
pastoral scene below. 

The descent from the top of La T^te to Saas need 
not occupy above a couple of hours; though the walk 
might be most acrreev^bly protracted for a much longer 
time. Not having now the great glacier in £ront, to rivet 
the attention, you will be more at leisure to notice the 
many objects of picturesque * and scientiflc interest which 
Uie valley presents. The numerous and well-marked traces 
of old glacier action, with which the rocks that bound the 
valley, or peep through the turf, are deeply scored and 
scratched, are especially worthy of notice. I know few 
places, except the valley of the Aar below the Grimsel, 
where they are equally dear and unmistakeable. The 
descent from the valley to Saas may be varied, by taking 

* The impreasuma made by this beautiful wa]k» one magmfioent 
September aftemoim, as we letumed from the rocks of La T^te, will 

not readily be cfiFaced. The shadows were getting long and deep on 
the mountahis, while the upper snowy peaks glowed in a flood of 
sunshine, and we all thought we had ne¥er seen anyUung so 
beautiful in our lives. 
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a path to the left of the ''stations/' which leads through 
a deep forest of 6x», where magnificent tufts of the 
gentiana asclepiadeUj two or three ieel high, fringe the 
path on either hand, and make the sombre wood gay with 
their profasion of rich dark blue flowers. Almost before 
you emerge from the valley of Fee, the Bietsch-horn, a 
noble snow-capped mountain, to the north of the valley 
of the Ehone, comes in sights and adds a new feature of 
grandeur to the scene. It is lost again, before yon get 
down to the bridge at Saas. 

The expedition to the valley of cannot be too 
strongly recommended to persons visiting this neighbour- 
hood. It is within a very moderate compass, and may 
be taken with little fatigue^ and at no expense. A guide 
is not needed ; and a mule or horse can go as far as the 
foot of the glacier; so that the excursion is one which 
a lady may take. It is not always possibie, liowever, to 
get a mule or a horse, still less a side-saddle, at Saas; 
and it is, therefore, prudent, when a lady is of the party, 
to keep the animal which carried her to Saas. The hire 
of a horse or mule is generally six francs a day, for the 
animal, and the same for the man — a high price, but one 
which you almost always have to pay. 

There are several other excursions which are well worth 
taldng horn Saas. There is a very noble mountain, which 
forms an imposing object in. tlie view up the valley from 
Yisp, and which travellers are sometimes told is the Weiss- 
horn, but which is really the Balfrin. It is the last of 
the great chain of snowy peaks which extend from Monte 
Rosa to the forks of the Yisp at Stalden, and though 
not so high as the Strahlhom, the Alphubel, or the 
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Dom, is second to none in grandeur and beauty of form. 
A passage may be forced across the glaciers wiiick lie 
at its southern base, into the yaUey of St* Nicholas, or the 
mountaiii itself may be scaled. The cure of Saas strongly 
urged me to make this ascent^ assuring me that I should 
be well repaid, and that the view, especially of the chain 
of the Oberlaudt was very fine indeed ; but 1 had not 
time for the expedition. The eastern extremity of the 
chain of heights which guard the northern flank of the 
valley of is a rounded peak, called the Gemshom, 
from the back of which a glacier, connected with the range 
of the Mischabd, pours down in two branches, one over- 
hanging the Fee valley, the other, called the Bider Glet- 
scher, descending upon tiie valley of Saas ; the head of 
this glacier may be gained by way of either braucli ; and 
then the peaks of the Balfrin will be seen, towering 
immediately above the summit of the pass, which leads in 
a north-westerly direction^ under the precipices of the 
Balfrin, and down the side of the Bied Gletscher, into the 
valley of St. Nicholas^ just below the village of that 
name. 

The Bider glacier is curious, from the steepness of the 
dedivity on which it lies. It must be approached on the 
north side, by descending the valley of Saas for about 
half an hour, and then mounting by the left bank of the 
Bider torrent, which issues from the foot of the glacier. 
The cUmb is a steep one, and occupies, perhaps, a couple 
of hours. The views, both down the valley of Saas, and 
across the valley of the Bhone, and of the mountains on 
the other side of the valley of Saas, are striking. H. and 
I visited Ike glacier in 1852 ; we found it resting on a 
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slope of about 45^. It is about a quarter of a mile across, 
but it took ua nearly half an honr to travme it, as, 
for most of the distance, nearly every step bad partly to 
be cut out with the spike of the alpenstock. 

We found the other side to be a wall of ice, going shear 
down about fifteen feet, with then a little siopmg iedge.^ 
which was neither broad enough, nor flat enough, to jump 
upon* Then there came another sheer wall of ice, and then 
another ledge;, and so on, for about fifty or sixty feet. We 
were resolved not to go back ; and having, luckily^ a piece 
of stout string, about ten feet long, in my poeket, I tied it 
round my waist. 11. held me up^ lying Hat on the ice, so 
as not to be overbalanced by my weight, in case I slipped, 
while I sat at the edge of the ice, and hacked away a foot- 
hole beneath, with my alpenstock ; then X got down a step 
and hacked out another, and so on, till I was able safely to 
jump on to the ledge. Then I perfected the foot-holes, 
and went up a little way, and guided H.'8 feet into them ; 
and thus we descended all the way. In repeating the 
process at the second wall of ice, X lost my alpenstock, 
which went shooting down hundreds of feet. Had either 
of us been alone, and such an accident happened, X do not 
know what he could have done. However, we managed 
with H/s, and after more than half-an-hour^s labour, suc- 
ceeded in getting off the glacier on to a wide waste of 
boulders and stones which covered the side of the mountain 
for some distance. 

A gentleman who had come up with us, but had gone 
round the end of the glacier, and was waiting for us, told 
us that when he saw us getting down he had gone out of 
sight, because he feared that if we did slip, he might cry 
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oat and make us nervous. 1 was able to get mj stick again ; 
imd^ after croaamg the mass of dSiria, we descended through 
acres and acres of bilberry plants, cuvcrt J with fruit. There 
were bilberries enough to make tarts for the inhabitants of 
the whole Tallef, as long as the season lasted, and preserves 
for the whole winter besides. But throughout Switzerland 
and Savoy, there is an extraordinary neglect of this excel- 
lent fruit, which grows abundantly iu most parts^ and is 
never used for any purpose whatever. I have in vain endea- 
vouied, over and over again, to call the attention of inn- 
keepers to the Dactj that it is a favourite fruit with many 
English travellers ; none of them will try it. 

A year afterwards^ I was passing up the valley of Saas^ 
and, from the opposite side, had a good view of the place 
where we crossed, and of the glacier above, and saw at a 
glance the extreme danger of the course we had taken. 
Above the waste of boulders, the glacier, instead of being 
safely confined within the rocky ridge under which we had 
passed, was actually hanging some distance down the 
surface, ready at any moment to precipitate upon the 
head of the unwary traveller boulder stones and broken 
masses of ice, which would descend with frigktfui velocity 
on the very spot which we had crossed. The enormous 
accumulation of rocks and debris ought to have warned ua 
of the danger, though we could not see the glacier above 
ns; but we had not then had much experience of the 
mountains, A few weeks later, we should not have 
committed a similar imprudence. 

The range of mountains which bounds the vaUey of 
3aas on the east, and separates it from the valley of the 
Simplon is still better worth exploring than the op- 
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posite chain. It may be traveraed in several places— 

across the Trift Gletscher to the Simploa ; road by the 
glaciers south of the Weissmies to Zwischbergen and 
Bugnanco; across the glaciers of the Soninghom, the 
ifurgge Gletscher and the Ofenthal Gletscher to the 
fertile yaUey of Antrona; and by the Bosswang Oletscher 
to the Yal Anzasca. 

These passes are very little known ; but, as the cur^ of 
Saas told me, are hardly second to anj, in graudeur aud 
interest. One of the passes to Antrona, he spoke of as 
especially beautiful, and not very difficult. A glance at 
the map will show that the views they command of the 
great chain which rans northward from Monte Bosa must 
be extremely fine. No doubt, now that the accommodation 
at Saas is far better than it nsed to be, the great moontains 
and glacier passes which are accessible from this valley will 
be far more oompletdy explored than they have hitherto 
been. I cannot give belLcr lulvicc to any one who wishes 
to become acquainted with some of the finest scenery which 
the Alps afford^ than to repair to the hospitable Hdtel dn 
Mont llose, and take counsel of the cure, whose knowledge 
of the neighbourhood is only equalled by his hearty good- 
will iu giving the traveller every infonnation in his power^ 
and in procuring for him every facility for carrying out 
his plans. 

No one who reaches Saas should omit to visit the 
Alldein glacier, if he is not going to cross the Moro. 
The view is very hne^ and the glacier one of the most 
enrious and instructive in Switzerland. It has already 
been mentioned, that it completely dams up the valley, and 
thus occasions the formation of the Mattmarksee. It is 
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evident that it has fonnerly been mnch larger than it is at 

present. "Kochers moutonn^s" are visible, liigli up the 
east side o£ the vallej^ opposite to the present glacieii and 
blodks of tranfiported granite are strewn about, to a eon* 
siderable height above the present level of the glacier. 
Some of the blocks near the glacier have fine plates and 
threads of turmaline imbedded in them. Among the rocks 
by the side of the Mattmarksee, saxifrages, rhododendrons, 
scduins and other hardy flowers bloom very luxuriantly ; 
and on the moraine of the glacier which forms the barrier 
of the lake, ariemiria nana is to be found.* 

The direction of the crevasses of the Alielem glacier is 
interesting; and affords an excellent instance of how they 
are affected by the nature of its bed and course. The 
glacier pours down against the eastern side of the valley 
of Saas, and, being unsupported on its left, falls away 
down the valley, and ends its coarse, some distance below, 
where the torrent issues from a deep cavern of dark blue 
ice. The crevasses follow exactly the same change of 
direetion, and radiate from one point till they have 
undergone a change of direction, of nearly 90^. 

* A few of the plants found here axe envmerated m Chapter vn. 
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PASSAGE OF TH£ ALLELEIN GLACIEE, fEOM SAAS 

TO ZEBMATT. 

" Per nifes fiempitemas et rapes treincndas." 

8U CUAFEBB YOl. 



VtAXT BY CANDLELIGHT — "MOUNTAIN SnFFP — PERIUILS .srRA:M:jiLE 
— ^BASLN OF TH£ ALLBLfiUI OLACIEE — OAJELUC — A. THEOLOGICAL 
— BEBP flVOV*— FBBCmCBS OF Id — XIMBXB88 OF THB 
CaBl— TALCBT OF TAB8CH— BVVTIlie TBI XABKOT— A BACB — 
TRB ''STBONG KAK OF SAAS"— THB CVBE's BIOHT-WALK— 
TALLBT OF 8T. VlCHOLAi^TIBW OF THB VASXlBHOBtf— 2BBMAIT 

After waiting three days at Saas for olear weather, we 

started on Saturday, September 11th, 1852, to cross tlie 
great Alleleiu glacier into the valley of St. Nicholas. The 
preceding Thnrsdaj had been very wet and cold^ which led 
us to expect much new snow, and we therefore set off very 
early. We were called half an hoar after midnight, and 
by one o^clock were at breakfast ; but there was so much 
chattering and dawdling over the preparations for the 
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jouruej^ that it was half past two before we were fairlj off. 
Oar parly consisted of H. and myself^ our two guides^ and 
the cure, who had kiudly offered to give us the benefit of 
bi» experience and knowledge of the mountains^ an English 
gentleman^ named F., who had arrived the day before and 
wished to join us, and his Chamoimi guide — Zachary 
Gachat^ who afterwards accompanied me over the Gol du 
Geant. We made a picturesque procession as we filed off 
up the valley ; first a guide carrying a lantern^ then myself, 
then another guide with a lantern, then H., then the 
Chamouni man with a lantern, then If., and last of all the 
cur^, who had armed himself with a tremendous alpenstock, 
eight or nine feet long, and made of ash — which looked very 
like business — and a pair of shoes, all soles and nails, and 
wore a white low-crowned felt hat with the top knucked in. - 
For two hours, we walked and stumbled along the rugged 
path by the glancing and uncertam light of the lanterns. 
The first signs of dawn appeared soon after four, and at 
half-past four the cur^ ordered the lights to be put out and 
deposited behind a rock, where they were left until called 
for." 

When we came to the foot of the Allelein glacier, where 
it chokes up the valley, the cur6 took the lead and went off 
at a rattling pace ; the way in which he selected the best 
places to traverse the moraine and the foot of the glacier, 
and his decided air, showing that he knew well what he 
was about. The breaking of day over the rugged and 
crevassed mass of the Alldein glacier and the snowy heights 
which tower above it, was indescribably beautiful. There 
was a light, fleecy doud, resting on the upper part of the 
glacier, wiiicli seemed to glitter with no borrowed radiance. 
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Al)out five o'clock, we leacfaed the upper end of the 

Matimarksee, and met quantities of sheep coming down 
from the moimtains. It was the day of dividing them 
among their respective owners, after the summer's pasturing 
on the higher slopes^ which were now getting too cold and 
exposed for them. Many were remarkably fine animals, 
and all yery tame ; they crowded about us, and licked our 
hands, in a manner which showed that thej had bad no 
reason to be afraid of man. 

We traversed the plain at the upper end of the lake, and 
passing by some chalets, at about half past five began the 
real ascent* There is here a deep and wide ravine, naming 
up nearly due west, far into the mountain side. Crossing 
this^ we climbed its farther aide, keeping at present rather 
away from the main part of the mountain, and zig-zagging 
nearly north and south, in order to take advantage of some 
pasture grounds. At half past six, just above these, we first 
came to the snow, freshly fallen, and crisp with the night's 
frost, lying far below where it is usually first met with. 
Here we turned to tlie west, and proceeded up the side of 
the ravine I have mentioned. It was a scramble along 
ledges of rock, and over rou^ and stony ground, which 
lasted for an hour and a half, and was a very bad bit of 
ehmbing. The snow was about four or five inches deep, 
and the ledges along which we had to crawl looked as if 
they would scarcely afford footing for a goat. There was 
a precipice, a thousand feet deep, just beneath us for the 
whole distance, and as the footing was almost always shel- 
ving down towards it, often within a foot or two of the 
edge, uncertain and precarious, covered with treacherous 
mow, which prevented our seeing whether it was upon a 
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firm zock^ or a loose pieoe of stone^ or slippery tuft of 
herbage, that we were abont to tread — ^it was really a 

scramble of some risk^ and exciting enough* I bad one 
smous slip, which alarmed the whole party a good deaL 

The views, all along lit^re, whenever we were able to 
spare atteution enough to look at them, were of the 
sublimest character. Far beneath us, at uur very feet, 
lay the rame I have spoken of, snrmoanted, on the 
opposite side, by a tremendous mass of glacier and snow, 
which stretched away in one unbroken mass to the Cima 
de Jazzi, and, to the left of this peak, sweeping round to 
the Monte Moro, and thence to the mountains on the 
other side of the valley of Saas. Most of these glacier 
fields appear, from a distance, to be but slightly crevassed, 
and the dazzling extent of pure, smooth, glistening snow, 
stretching away, slope after slope, sweep after sweep, 
basin after basin and peak after peak, all sparkling in the 
bright sunlight of a beautifol September morning made 
a scene easier to remember than to describe. 

We came, at length, to a steep bank of snow, on our 

right, and turning half round climbed up it for some 
minutes. At eight o'cloek exactly, we reached its summit, 
and found that we had arrived at the edge of the glacier : 
and here a fresh scene of glory burst upon the view. 
We gazed down into the gigantic baam of the AUelein 
glacier, which we were about to cross, bounded, on the 
opposite side to where we stood, by the black and firowning 
prccipiccis of the iUleieiuhorii, which conceals the loftier 
Alphubel from the sight, and filled with an enormous 
mass of ice riven and torn asunder by rrc\ asses and 
chasms of terrific width and depth. £eneath the peak of 
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the AUdeinhom, glairier ponzs down through ft nairow 

opemng into the vallcj of vSaas. Beyond this, lies another 
vast ^cier basin, (that of F^) partly hidden by the 
boundary wall of the AUelem glacier, over which we looked 
upon the further slopes of the i ee glacier^ and upon the 
magnificent aretes and black cregs of the Miachabel and the 
Dom, sprinkled only witb patches of snow, and forming a line 
contrast to the glistening fields of spotless white which, in 
other directions, met the ej c. On the left .(the side ou 
which we stood) the iiympsischhomj and, nearer, the 
Stahlhom dose in and form Ihe nughty banim of the 
glacier. We did not, however, upon this occasion, see the 
view to advantage, as the hazy state of the atmosphere con* 
cealed from us all the most distant parts of the prospect.* 
The cur^ said that, but for the new snow, we should go 
right across the glacier; but the smaller cicvubscs 
would be hidden, and only crusted over with the new snow, 
it would not be safe, and we must therefore mount much 
higher, and skirt the greater part of the glacier basin, 
passing beneath the base of the Stahlhom. We therefore, 
brought out the ropes, and got in harness ; and here we 
found that, by the kind and careful forethought of the cur^, 

a stout pair of gaiters was provided for each of us, which 
he would insist upon tying on with his own hands. They 
proved a most acceptable protection against the deep 
snow. We now hied ofif to the left, up a vast swelling 
mountain of snow, and then up another beyond that^ 

* I saw the distant mw next year, in passmg over the Gbl 
Imseng, as mentioned in the next chapter. 
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whose crest, where a few rocks jutted out, we reached aoon 

after ten o'clock. 
Here we made our first halt^ and lunched on eggs, meat, 

brtad and cheese, wine and brandy. Our dismay may be 
imagined, when the meat turned out so highly seasoned 
with garlic, that, though as hungry as hunters, we were 
obliged to abaii lon it to the guides, and content ourselves 
with bread and cheese and eggs. Fortunately, the eggs 
were not flavoured with the noisome herb. 

From this point, we had hoped to see the mountains of 
the distant Tyrol, but the mists were rising, and had already 
hidden them, and the cur^, who had intended, we found, to 
leave us here and return by himself, became apprehensive 
that we might be caught in a fog ; and he resolved, as he 
knew the mountains much better than our guides, to accom- 
pany us into the valley of St. Nicholas. We little knew the 
inconvenience to which he was putting himself, and thank- 
fully accepted the assistance of so experienced and able a 
mountaineer; and accordingly, in about twenty minutes 
resumed our tackle and took to the snow again. The cure 
now put himself at our head, and made the steps, followed 
by the Chamouni guide, F., H., myself and our two guides. 
It was wonderful to see the vigour with which the cure, who 
was sixty-three years of age, stumped on through the deep 
snow. To go first and make the steps is no small exertion* 
If you want to save yourself labour, go as far back in the 
line of march as you can, when the snow is deep. Aerreat 
deal of the comfort of those who follow depends upon the 
precision and regularity with which the steps are made by 
the leader; they should be not too far apart; it is very 
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fatiguing to find each step a lit tle longer than is natural to 
you — ^and above all^ they should be regular. When they are 
not so, the labour becomes beyond all comparison greater, 
and the manner in which he makes the steps m the snow is 
one of the surest indications of a well-trained i^^uide. 

We were now sinking from twelve to eighteen inches 
deep at every step, and often much deeper j H., who is a 
a heavier man than myself, several times plunged in nearly 
to his waist; but the cur6 held on for a great distance, 
and then took turns with the Chamouni guide and one of 
ours. The other, a young man studying for the church, 
and acting as guide during the summer months, in order 
to eke out his scanty means, was not accustomed to 
carry heavy burdens, and was almost knocked up before the 
day was over, though he went last all the way. He was 
the only one of the party, except the cure, who attempted 
to dispense with veils or spectacles, or both. But he had 
not been a hour on the glacier, before his bloodshot eyes 
showed how little be was fit to forego such aids. One of 
our party insisted upon his taking the spectacles he him- 
self was wearing ; an act of sdf-denial, which cost him the 
whole of the skin of his face, for he was obliged to double 
his veil over his eyes, to keep out the blinding glare, and 
consequently had no protection for the lower part of his 
face, which, in a day or two, was blistered all over, like paint 
on a scorched board, and continued so for nearly a week. 
As for the cur^ he was far above any such eifeminate 
necessities ; his weather-beaten countenance was proof alike 
against liglit and heat and wind, and I beheve he could 
have looked the sun in the face without blinking. 

The bad state of the snow not only greatly increased 

B 
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the labour of walkings but compelled us to make a great 
d&our under the base of tbe Strahlhorn^ so as to skirt the 
central pait of the glacier, and avoid the most crevassed 
portioQ. Here, one of our guides was leading the pco« 
cession, and we fimnd a Tast difference between his long^ 
irregular steps, and the shorty well-measured tread of the 
cur^, or the Chamomd man. We had hardi j started from 
our breakfasting place^ when a magnilicent avalanche came 
crashing down the precsptoes which lie beneath the 

Stralilhom on the east. We heard it thundering below, 
long after we lost sight of it. About eleven o^dock, we 
arrived at a strange pillar of rock, which juts up in solitary 
state from the bosom of the glacier, to a considerable height > 
the ice had failed to dose roond its southern side^ and tiie 
great chasm thus left disclosed most distinctly and beau- 
tifolljy the structure and fonnation of the glacier, beneath 
the thick mantle of snow which lay many feet deep on the 
surface of the ice. Below this rock, the glacier was lifted 
into fearful crevasses. 

At this point, we turned somewhat to the right, and, 
leaving the Sttahlhoruj descended verj rapidlj for about 
half an hour, and crossed in an oblique direction to the 
other side of the glacier, just under the peak of the AUelein.- 
horn, where stupendous precipices of ice, covered w'ltli 
huge ice-pendants, and glittering with all the colours of 
the rainbow, presented a scene of sparkling and fentastie 
magnificence. The glacier was here very steep, and a 
glissade impossible, both from the state of the snow, and 
because at the bottom of the slope was an immense crevasse, 
which we had to go round. And now began our last 
asctJit, lu the top of a kind of saddle, which lies between 
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the Alldemhom and fhe Bympsischhoni. This was an 
kour^s work, and most laborious ; for not only was the 
slope very steep, and the mow deep and fresUj ftllen^ bnt 
the sun had been playing on it for hours, with unclouded 
bnghtneas, and it was consequently soft and slushy^ and 
the heat almost overpowering. Before we reached the top, 
a doad came between ns and the sun, and a fresh breeze 
sprang up across the glacier. In a niinute^ it was intensely 
oold } the breath froze on our veils, and we could with 
difficolty keep our hands from being benumbed. It was 
about five minutes to one when we reached the summit of 
tiie pass, a height of more than 13,000 &et above the 
level of the sea^ and more than 8,000 above Saas. H« and 
I both felt the rarity of the air sensibly, and I was a good 
<leal exhausted ; hut the magnificence of the view, though 
confined by the mist to the wild peaks and trackless 
waste of glacier in our immediate neighbourhood, well 
repaid the labour. The cur^ told us, that had it been fine, 
we should have seen the lakes and plains of Italy, the 
mountains of the Tyrol, the Bernese Oberland, and Mont 
Blanc ; but we were nnfortnnatdy obliged to take them 
upon trust. 

The Racier of Tasch, by which we were to descend into 

the valley of St. jMiclioks, is broken by crevasses and 
chasms wider and more terrible than even those of the 
Allelein glacier. But we kept well to the right of the 
most formidable, and after about five-and-forty minutes' 
walking down a gentle slope of snow, and across some ugly 
bridges oi Iresh snow, spanning huge crevasses, reached 
some rocks on the right or north side of the glacier, where 
we stopjjed nearly half an hour, and dined as well as the 

H Z 
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all-per^ing smack of garHc would allow ns to do. Here 
we were startled to learn that our kind Iriend the cure was 
actually going to walk all the way back from Taaeh to 
Saas^ by way of Stalden^ in the nighty in order to perform 
early mass at five o'clock the next morning. I should not 
do justice to ourselves, if I did not express the grateful 
sense we all entertained of this act of almost unparalleled 
kindness on the part of the cure, in thus accompanying us 
beyond all chance of danger or accident^ at the cost of such 
immense labour and inconvenience^ as a walk of six or 
seven and twenty hours at a stretch must involve, in the 
case of a man on the wrong side of sixty* The obligation 
was euhanced by the delicacy which kept us in ignorance 
of the extent of the sacrifice until it was too late to 
prev ciii it. 

After dinner, we took to the glacier again* and crossing 
another slope, to the right of all its vast and dangerous 
crevasses, about three o^clock quitted the ice for the lateral 
moraine. Here, we nn&stened the ropes by which we had 
been tied together for the last seven hours. It was just 
eight hours and a half since we had left the turf in the 
valley of Saas, and for several hours we had never taken a 
step less than six inches deep in the snow, which was 
generally up to our knees, and not unfrequently to our 
thighs. The cure^s gaiters had proved of the greatest 
service, and kept ns warm, though nothing could prevent 
the snow from penetrating our boots. 

We had now a rapid and laborious descent, over moraine 
and rock, chequered with scanty patches of vegetation, for 
the best part of an hour, at the end of which we found our- 
selves uu a beaulil'ul bull tuii, and iii a level valley, about 
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three miles long^ expanding in the middle to a broad plain. 
We fell in with a hunter^ armed with a clumsy rifle^ of 
enormons thickness and weight. We had heard the echoes 

of two shots when ou the glacier above ; they proved to 
haye been the death-knells of two marmots which he was 
carrying home. The patience required in the chase of this 
animal is extraordinary. When once seriously frightened, 
they run to their holes, and hours sometimes elapse before 
they will venture out again. The hunter has no chance if 
he is seen, and has to hide behind a rock, or bnild a wall 
of stones, from behmd which he can level his rifle and 
take aim, nnperceived by the poor little marmot. It 
would seem scarcely worth the while of any man to pursue 
snch game, for the marmot is bnt lightly esteemed, and 
the skin is not worth much — perhaps a franc or two. 

At the end of this fertile little valley, which is watered 
by the torrent of the TSscli glacier, we came to a very steep 
descent over the pasture grounds; and here^ the cure 
raced us down the mountain, leaping and bounding like a 
young chamois ; he made himself very merry at the expense 
of the Chamonni man, whom he ''chaffed^' unmercifully 
for getting heated with the run. At a quarter past five, 
we reached the village of Tasch, in the valley of St. 
Nicholas. We were near the end of our day's work, but 
the cure had scarcely more than half done his. Ten or 
eleven hours* walk lay before him, through the dark night, 
— five hours down the valley to Stalden, and then four or 
five hours' ascent, by the rugged path from Stalden to Saas. 
However, he did not seem to think very much of the 
matter, and was only anxious to make the most of what 
remained of daylight, as the road to Si. Kickolus is bad. 
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and a slip might be dangerous. He asked us to let one of 
our guides aooompany him* as the way was long and lonely 
in the dark. The theological student wished ns to keep 
hiuL lor some excorsions £roiu Zennatt^ and we therefore 
arranged that the cur^ should take the otheri a man whom 
we always spoke of as the "strong man of Saas." He was 
a short thick-set fellow, of no great promise, bat of extra- 
ordinary performance. He bad carried nearly half a 
hundred-weight of ropes, provisions and baggage, and had 
gone first in the snow during the heaviest part of the 
ascent, and yet seemed as fresh as when he started, and 
apparently thought no more of the night-march home than 
the cure did. Indeed^ I thiuk he was rather pleased at the 
prospect of getting back, without the expense of a nighf s 
lodging at an inn. 
We took a relactant leave of our friend the cur^ whom 

we watched till an angle in the path concealed luni from 
our sight. We learned, a year afterwards, that he reached 
St. Nicholas about eight, where he sat and slept, with his 
head on the table, for two hours, and starting agam at ten, 
arrived at Saas about four the next morning. At five, he 
was at his post in the church, performing early mass, after 
which, he went to bed and slept most of the day; but he 
was not a bit the worse lor the expedition — a day's 
work which would have tried most younger men. 

When the cur6 disappeared, we turned up the valley, 
oy a beautiful path which rises and falls a good deal, but 
on the whole leads gently upwards, partly through dark 
woods of fir, partly by the side of a wild dashing torrent 
which carries off the waters of the great Gomer glacier* 
This is crossed by a bridge, at a great height above the 
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stream^ at a place where it rushes through a savage gorgej 
whose sides all but meet at the top^ and at length rich 

meadow lamk are reached, andZermatt is before jou, nestled 
in the very bosom of this great yalley, flanked by lofty moan- 
tains, all of wliich are surmounted by vast giaciers and rug- 
ged peaks. The sides of the Talley, however, are too preci- 
pitous for the snowy raoges above them to be visible. 
The view is dosed, at the end of the valley, by the great 
glacier fields — from here they look almost like plains— 
wkicii lie at the base of the £reithom, the little Mont 
Gervin and the Matterhom* The only glacier which 
descends to the valley is the great Gomer Gietscher, one 
of the longest in Switzerland, which sweeps away to the 
leiL till you reach its sources in the very heart of Monte 
fiosa. To the right of this, yon behold with amazement, 
I might say with awe, the tremendous peak of the 
Matterhom, towering in solitary grandeur far into the 
heavens ; seemingly, lorching over to the left, till you 
might fancy that it must some day fall with a crash that 
would shake the earth to its centre. Bising, as it 
does, a sheer precipice of five thousand feet, and stand- 
ing apart from any other peak, it looks^ bom this valley, 
higher than any other mountain in Switzerland. It 
comes very suddenly into sight at a turn of the path, 
and is certaiuly the most stupendous object I have ever 
beheld. 

It is nearly five miles firom Tliseh to Zermatt, but we 

were in high spirits at our successful accomplishment 
of a very difficult pass, and H. and I soon distanced our 
theological friend, who had the baggage to carry, poor 
fellow, and was terribly tired with the day's work* We 
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shouldered our poles aud marched gaily on, chatting over 
the incidents of the inj, and agreeing that it would fonn 
a landmark in our rccollectious throughout life^ stopping, 
every now and then, to gaze in wonder at the sharp peak 
of the Matterhom, and in an hour and five minutes after 
bidding adieu to our brave old friend the cure, we were 
in front of the clean and hospitable Hdtel dn Mont 
Cervin, enjoying the liearty welcome of our friend Mr. A.j 
who had come from Saas to-day, by way of Stalden, and 
by whose kmdness we found excellent rooms eugaged for 
ns, and eyery accommodation and comfort in readiness* 

The Allclein }3ass, as will be evident from the foregoing 
description, is not to be undertaken by persons of doubtful 
strength or endurance, or without the assistance of good 
guides. The dilficulty, however, varies muck according 
to the state of the snow. It is very seldom so bad as we 
found it on this occasion : I passed across part of the same 
glacier, the following year, and was hardly over my shoe 
tops in snow. The danger^ us well as the dillicult};, is 
much increased, when the snow is deep and freshly fallen, 
as the ^mvasses are then in a great measure concealed, 
and the first intimation you have of their existence may be 
by the giving way of the snow underneath yon. When 
no snow has fallen for a considerable time, there is hardly 
any danger from this cause. A pass of this height must, 
however, always be a matter of some difficulty and fatigue, 
and should not be taken without a certain amount of 
preparation and precaution. It is not very cuty to meet 
with a really good guide for this pass, as it is not very 
often made. We were about the fifth party that had ever 
crossed it ; and I doubt if there were four persons, either at 
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Saas or Zeiniatt^ besides our Mend the cure^ who were 
familiar with the passage. I have no doubt that by this 
time it is better known in both valleys. The labour would 
be less, if the pass were made from the valley of St. 
Nicholas to that of Saaa, than if taken in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the views would be, if anything, superior ; but the 
diiiiculty, and, in a bad slate of the suow, the danger of 
the descent would be much greater. The fatigue would 
be much diminished by sleeping at the chalets above the 
Mattmarksee, instead of starting from baas ; but the people 
in the higher parts of the valley were just on the move, 
and coming down for the winter, so that the cui6 thought 
we might find the chalets shut up, and the hay taken away. 
There are very few passes to vie in interest with those 
by which this great offshoot of the Monte £osa chain is 
crossed, and, for a glacier pass of the first order, die 
AUelein is by no means particularly difficult. This 
neighbourhood has one considerable advantage for ex- 
cursionists over the Chamouni district. The price of 
guides is much more moderate — they charge by the day's 
work, and do not exact an extravagant and almost 
prohibitory charge in respect of the higher passes. Six 
iraucs a day, for the number of dajs occupied, including 
the time necessary for the return journey to the place of 
starting, is the universal tariff ; and the guide considers 
himself amply repaid for a day of extraordinary fatigue 
b^ a bonnemain of two or three francs. Were the 

m 

Allelein pass in the neighbourhood of Chamouni, the 
guides would probably demand at least thirty or forty 
francs apiece for the excursion. Here, it is considered 
liberal, if you give fifteen. One guide for each traveller 

H S 
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is needed^ if there is much to cany ; if the traps are sent 
lound by the Talleys, two guides iox three travellers, or 
perhaps one guide to two travellers would be sufficient; 
bat it is never well to be auderhanded ou these great 
glacier expeditions. All the best guides I have known 
have been opposed to such a coarse; it is true^ all may 
go perfectly well, and then so many are not wanted; but 
if by any chance bad weather should come on^ or an 
accident happen, and any one need help, yon can have 

no assistance, save what your own party can render, and 
if they are too few for the task, then, as an old guide 
once said to me in snch a state of things, que faire, 
Monsieur, dans ces montagnesp' 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE FINDELEN GLACIER^ OH 
• COL IMSENO, FROM BAAS TO ZERMATT. 

So, to a steep and difficoU descent 

Trosting ounelyeB, we wound from crag to cng, 

Where passage oould be woo* 

Wgadswobte. 



PASS DISCOVERED BY THE CUBE — THE MAlTaL\RKSEE — TAME 
CHAMOIS — A NIGHT IN THE HAY — ASCENT TO THE ALLELKIN 
GLA.CIEB r- XLOWEBil — - MAGNIYICSNI IBOSPBCT — * BjBAUXIYUL 
CBBTA88E8 — THB COL IMSBirG — TlOBXaXlON OOIB 10 TUB 
SUMIOT— TBI MOnS BOfiA. CHADr^IHIBKn CaUH-fEABTVL 
BESaSN1>— THB CUXB OH IBB B0CK8— ^WB CUBX ^OVQ THB 
CBBTASSBS— AHOTHBB BACB^BrfBOI OF A HABD DAT*8 WOBX. 

The year after the passage of tlic AUclcin glacier, 
described in the last chapter, I again visited Saas, and 
was glad to find the cnr^ as well and hale as ever. 
My friend H. was not with me, but I was accompanied by 
my brother, to whom, as well as to myself, the cwt6 gave 
a most hearty reception, guing so far as even to kill a 
sheep specially for us, and set part of it on the table 
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within an hour after the poor thing was grazing on the 
monntain. We spent a day or two at Saas, making ex- 
cursions to the Fee-alp and the rocks of La Tete, and 
gratefollj accepted the offer of the cnr^ to be onr guide 
over another of the great passes to Zermatt. The pass 
by which he now proposed to take ns across the chain was 
ahnost a new one, which had been discovered bj himself 
and the coii of Zermatt, in the coarse of an exploring 
expedition which they made, up to the head of the } indelen 
glacier^ which descends into the valley of Nicholas, 
at a short distance above Zermatt. He told ns that he had 
conducted Studer, the great German explorer of the 
Monte Bosa district, across this pass in the year 1849; 
but that he did not think it had been crossed since then 
by any one« He had himself made the attempt, a few 
days before, but all hough he had reached the summit 
of the pass, he had been unable to descend, on account 
of the bad state of the ice. He assured us that we 
should find ourselves well repaid by the grandeur of 
the scene 1} ; and added that he hoped we should now 
be able to see the distant views, which the mists had 
hidden from us last year. We had crossed the Col 
du Geant four or live days before, and did not think 
we should find any place worse than some we had met 
with in. that passage. Moreover, we had with ns my 
tried friend Bahnat, and Zachary Cachat, who had beeu 
with us since we passed the Col du G&nt. Cachat, 
it may be remembered, had already made the passage 
of the Allelein glacier, the year before, as recorded 
in the last chapter. We thought, therefore, we could 
not have a better opportunity, and gladly made our 
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preparations for the passage of the Col Iinseng, as ■ 
1 shall venture to call it, after the name of its discoverer. 
We resolved to shorten the day's work, this time, by 
sleeping at the chalets of the Mattmarksee, as it was 
earlier in the year, and we ran no risk of finding them 
dismantled. Accordingly, on Muiuluy afternoon, the 29th 
August, we made ready for the journey^ and started 
for the chalets about four o'clock. It had been showery 
all the day, and ^ve had our misgivings as to the fate 
of the enterprise; but the cur^, after many careful in« 
vcstigations of the sky, the winars and the mountain tops, 
told us to have no fear, as he was sure it would be fine 
on the morrow. We took the old, and now almost familiar, 
path to the foot of the AUelein glacier and liie Matt- 
marksee, loitering somewhat by the way, to gather spe- 
cimens of the various beautiful wild flowers, of which 
there was a rich profusion, at tins time of the year,* and 

* Most of the plants on the moraine of the Allelein glacier, and 
by the side of the Mattmarksee, were, as might be expected, of a 
hardy kind. The aiixifr li^^s and aedtuns appeared to he the most 

abiLiidant. I found ilie most magmficcnt spccunen of saxifraga 
azoides (lesser mountains.) I have ever seen. The sedum rubem 
was abundant, and its delicate red blossoms showed prettily against 
the dark rock. Fofyffomm tdpimm floturished well* and was in reiy 
fnU flower; taxifraga enutaia was aingdarly beautiful, as also was 
the saxifraga cotyledon; saxifraga opposiiifolia and sikiie acaulis 
were very small and dwarfed. I was surprised to find a very large 
specimen of centaurea pectinata close to the glacier. Botrychium 
luHoria was fine. Theae can form only a very small portion of the 
flora; but though we walked gen%» we oould oot stop long» 
and I had not Ume for a regolar botanizing foray. 
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to notice fhe many interesting illtifltnitions of glacier action, 
present and past^ which this remarkable glacier presents. 
Here, as eUewhere in these vall^, the ghcier appealed 

to have made a great advance^ since my last visit ; and the 
earth was deeply furrowed and wrinkled, for some dis« 
tanoe in advance of it. I was greatly tempted to stray 
along the southern moraine, above tlie Mattmarksee, 
by the chip's assurance that I should there find the 

artemisia nana m llower, but we were already late, and 
were now obliged to push vigorously on. At the chalets at 
the head of the Mattmarksee, we found the people miUdng 
the goats, amongst which there was a young chamoisj 
not quite so tame as they, but apparently in a fair way 

to become so. He would not descend from the roof of 
a chalet, where he had leaped up as soon as he saw us 
approaching; but he allowed us to touch his head, and 
took bits of food from our bauds. They said that, at 
present, he had shown no desire to escape. 

The cure stopped behind at these cliah^ts, to arrange 
some affairs, as he said ; but he had brought the strong 
man of Saas'' with him, to be his companion home from 
Zermatt ; and as it was getting dark, the strong man took 
a rough oil-lamp from the cux€, and went with us to the 

highest chaletsj which were rather more than half an 
hour's distance further up the mountain. They were 
ntuated in the ravine which runs np towards the Strahl- 
hom, and which is bounded by the precipices along the 
top of which our path had lain last year. . It was quite 
dark before we reached the chalets, misty and rainy, with 
a sharp north wind which cut us to the very bones, and 
did not seem at all promising for the morrow, Unfor* 
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tonatelj^ the indifferent and unwholesome food at Saas 
had prodnoed its natural effect on my biother, who was 
so poorly from indigestion, that he hardly knew wliether 
he would be able to get on. The xocks we found to be 
very highly polished by ancient glacier action^ and one 
was so much scored with the characteristic striae which 
indicate the passage of a glacier over the spot, that, dark 
as it was, they were clearly distinguishable. 

We reached the chalet about eight o'clock, and found 
it to consist of a large room, built of loose stones, with 
no windows or chimney, but abundantly furnished with 
all the utensils and appurtenances of chalet life. The 
hay was in a separate building of the same character, * 
a few paces off, and the eur€ had warranted it clean and 
sweet. There was no one in the chalet when we arrived, 
bat the guides struck a light, lit the lamp, kindled a fire, 
and proceeded to dry our boots and socks^ which were 
wet through; to clean pans, boil water, toast bread, 
and make all sorts of preparations. Presently, the cure 
came up, with the old man to whom the chalets belonged, 
and who was to accompany us next day to the top of 
the pass, and help us down, and then come back by him- 
eell We now found out what the cxiii meant by stopping 

to arrange some affairs.'' He had waited for the goats 
to be milked, and, with characteristic hospitality, had 
himself carried up from below two good-ssized pails of 
goat's milk for our supper and breakfast. 

We made a most picturesque group round the fire, in 
the dim, smoky b*ght; for there were no candles — only the 
fire, the flickering oil<lamp, and, occasionally, when more 
light was needed, to seek for somethmg we wanted, a splinter 
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of dry pine wood cut from the store which the tenants of tlie 
chalet had gathered together and piled in a corner. We 
saw hung on the beams which tied together the rafters 
aupporting tlie roof, a goodlr arraj of bright pans and pots, 
and, on a aort of stage which occupied the farther end of 
the room, were piled a number of cheeses ; but we could 
see little more of the contents of the chalet. We had brought 
up some tea« but no tea-pot, and, therefore, had to boil tea 
and water together in an open pan, at least a foot across ; 
and we drank it out of two tin cups we found, which thai 
served for the milk and coffee of the rest, who did not care 
for tea. It was astonishing what a good article was 
manufactured with such an unpromising apparatus. We 
had uo butter, but the cheese of our host of the chalet proved 
excellent, and I made a thoroughly good meal, and enjoyed 
the manner of it, heartily. My brotlier continued very 
unwell, and indeed got worse ; so that lie unwillingly m^ide 
up his mind to go back next morning, and rejoin some 
friends whom he had quitted to accompany me ; and we 
were all obliged to own the resolution a wise one. 

We were soon ready for bed — ^that is, for hay — and 
retired to the barn where that article was stored. It was a 
low, oblong building, with no other apertures than the 
door-way and the crannies between the rough stones of 
which it was built. There were plenty of theset, and no 
fear uf insufficient ventilation. The keen north wind 
soughed and whistled through them with a mournful 
sound ; the night was misty and the rain was Mling, but 
the cure was still contident as to the morrow, and we tried 
as hard as we could to believe he would be right, and pre- 
pared for sleep. The guides shook down a quantity of 
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hsy, and pat a sheet over it; then they stuifed a pillow-case 
with hay^ and thus made up no despicable bed. We lay 
upon this^ and then they put another sheet over us^ and 
covered that well with hay ; we tied ooir handkerchiefs over 
our heads, to keep off the wind, and \vere as warm and 
comfortable as we could wish. The little oil4amp was 
taken away, and we were left in tlie dark. It was a strange 
situation, but not by any means a bad one, and I have 
seldom slept more soundly or peacefully than in the chalets 
of the Mattmarksee. I was just dozing off, when the rest 
came to bed, which they did very quietly, each creeping 
' gently to his portion of hay and burrowing well into it ; 
and then all was as still as death itself, except the whistling 
of the wind through the holes between the stones. 

We all slept very well till early in the morning of 
Tuesday, oOtk of August, wLeu the iirst thing I was con- 
scious of was a rustling of the hay at some little distance 
from me, and presently the door of the hut creidced^ and 
I saw the brawny, thick-set £gure of the cure standing out 
against the sky, and looking gigantic in the dim twilight. 
Then I saw another stalwart form, likewise cut out against 
the sky behind, and heard a short consultation in a low 
voice outbide. I suppose it was too early to get up, for two 
elephantine figures again displayed themselves in the open 
doorway, and stole with noiseless step up the barn. It 
seemed as if two ruffians were coming to cut one^s throat, 
and one of them nestled somewhere very near to us, for I 
heard his stealthy tread among the hay close by, succeeded 
by a gentle burrowing, as he rolled himself into a warm 
hole. Then I slept for some time longer, and when 1 looked 
up again, the sky was a trifle lighter, and a succession of 
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bkck giants were tommg oat oi the bam : this time they 
left the door open^ and did not come back, which told me 
that all was right, and we were to make a start. Presently 1 
betrd the crackling of a fiie in the neighbouring dialet, and 
the cheerful voice of the cur^^ as he busied iiiinscii about all 
manner of pteparationa for onr comfort. It waa half an 
hour or more before Bahnat returned, with the little oil- 
lamp^ bj which we made a haatj toilette, after a good wash 
in a riynlet close to the bam, and in a few minntes were 
in the clialetj warnung ourselves bj the wood iire. It was 
a cold sharp morning ; the thermometer stood at 4^ centi« 
grade, (about 39*^ Fahrenheit) and there were mists about, 
but not thick or threatening mists, and every one pronounced 
that they would soon roll away, and ilie cure^s propliecy of 
a fine day be verified. The stars shone with great 
brilliancy, and seemed nearer to ns than nsual — appearances 
which Baimat told me he had often noticed at great heights. 

Hy brother was still nnwdl; and, to onr great regret, 
we had to part. After a slight breakfast, he set off down 
the mountain, accompanied by the strong man of Saas, 
who went with him as far as the Mattmarksee, while I 
prepared myself for the da/s work by a vigorous attack 

upon tlic bread, euiiec and cheese. The combinatioii was 

not quite en riffle for a breakfast, or any other specific 
meal; but I have made many a worse. 

We were to have started by half-past three ; but these 
Saas people are always behind-hand (it is a bad habit 
they have) and the preparations were not completed till a 
quarter to five^to my great regret, as I knew well hov 
veiy much depends, in these mountain excursions, upon 
bemg early on the move. 
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I have described^ in the last chapter^ hov, the year 

before, we mounted to the upper part of the AUelein 
glacier, and made our first halt at a place vheie some 
black rocks crop out above the surface of the snow. 
This point was the first stage in to-day's journey 
also ; hut we reached it by a somewhat diiferent route. 
For a loDg way, it was exactly the same ; and 1 was both 
surprised and pleased at the Tividness with which I re- 
membered every spot and every incident in last year's 
expedition. I recognissed, at once, the pUice where we had 
first come upon the snow : there was now no snow for 
nearly a couple of thousand feet higher. I was able to 

point out to Balmat tlic exact spot wliere I had had a bad 
slip the year before, which there was now no danger of my 
repeating. It is amazing how much difference the snow 
makes ; the path which we all felt to be dangerous last 
year is, without the snow, perfectly safe, and even easy, 
though it winds near the brink of a precipice. About 
three quarters of an hour after starting, Balmaf s ea^e 

eye detected my brother — a grey speck by the side of the 
Mattmarksee— he was now alone, for the strong man of Saas 
had rejoined us some time ago. We found by the telescope 
that it was he, and that he was getting fast over the ground, 
and we, therefore, indulged the hope that he would be all 
right again, as soon as he got into the land of better bread. 
When we came to the point where, last year, we had turned 
sharp to the right, up a steep slope of snow, the cure asked 
me whether I would go the same way again, and revisit that 
part of the glacier, or keep straight on towards the head 
of the ravine, by doing which we should save some time. 
I was aniious to be as early as possible at the top ; for 
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I wanted not to miss tlie fine distant view^ about which 
certain miats on thesideof Hedmont made me very uneasy; 

and gave my voice for tlie shoiLLr course. Besides, the 
way was new^ and 1 was continually gathering the most 
beautiful flowers — many^ which I had not found before. The 
forget-me-nots surpassed tliose of every other spot I have 
visited; and among them grew large patches of wfydT09ace 
obtusifolia, whose clear white flowers looked like a forget- 
me-not of the glaciers. Tiiis beautiful flower is to be 
found in abundance on the Fee-alp ; but these are th6 
only two places in wiiich I have met with it, though I have 
little doubt it grows in many similar situations. The 
veroniea dpina grew freely ; ^eum moniamm, of course^ 
everywhere about. I foxnid also the common kidney-vetch 
(aiUkyUis tnUneraria) at a greater elevation than I should 
have expected. As we mounted, we came upon some very 
beautiful specimens of sax^aga opptmti/oUa, sax^fraga 
stellaris, with its beautifully-dotted petals, and the slender 
myosotis cmpHosa ; and upon the most magnificent patches 
of mytmiis nana that I ever saw* It almost ceased to be 
a dwarf ; and the mountain side was, in places_, of a rich and 
briUiant blue^ from the profusion of its flowers. In the 
same region^ we found the little campanula cenma, the 
milk-white cerastium iatifolium, the beautiful ranunculus 
glaciaUSf with its warm coating of down on the calys^ and 
whiter tliaii usuul. 

It was interesting to observe the plants and flowers 
getting gradually smaller and more dwarfed, as we ascended. 
We found the same forget-me-nots, and the same saxifrages, 
but with gradually lessening stalks, till the flowers seemed 
crouciied on the leaves, the colours all the while growing 
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)»ighter, and dearer^ and fresher. There were fewef 

gentians than I expected ; and I did not see any of the 
rarer rarieties. This seems to be a great resort of the 
marmot. We saw innumerable traces of them ; and we 
started one fellow so near, that, had we had breath to spare 
for a good run, I think we might hare caught him ; for 
they are not nimble animals. 

Balmat, as usual, went grubbing about everywhere for 
stones^ flowers, or anything else he could pick up. lie 
found, amongst other things, some stone rich in copper ore, 
some ddomite, some serpentine, and many beautiful wild 
flowers. No matter how hard the day^s work might be, I 
never knew Balmafs interest to flag. He was always 
looking about here, there, and everywhere ; and nothing 
escaped his quick eye. This made him a profitable com- 
panion, 111 more ways than one } for emulation kept me up 
to the mark myself, more than anything else would have 
done. Balmafs knowledge is so considerable on many 
scientific subjects, and especially in all that relates to the 
structure and action of the glaciers, that one can seldom 
be long in his society ^vithout learning something; and he 
has so much intelligence, good feeling and good breeding, 
combmed with sucli genuine and unaffected modesty, that 
he is always an instructive and agreeable companion. 

The view, as we scrambled along the rocks and over the 
scanty herbage, was just as I have described it in the last 
chapter. As we mounted rapidly, and neared the snow, we 
had the pleasure of observing, each time we looked back, 
that we were rising sensibly higher above the mountains on 
the opposite side of the valley of Saas, which separate that 
valley from the Simplon; but, as yet^ we did not see 
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beyond their dark xoAsaes miagled with dazzling slopes of 
snow and glader. At length, we were getting qoite near 
to the base of the Strahihorn, and the cure pointed out to 
OS where^ the year beforo, we had seen a very fiae 
ayalanche fall. We were close to the snow^ and at last 
turned sharply to the when a few yards of exceed* 

ingl} steep and slippery ascent broui^lit us to what proved 
to be the summit of the first swell of snow we had ascended 
from the opposite aide, the {nrevions year. The cnr6 had 
hit upon the spot with wonderful precision. . And 
here, burst upon us in a moment a soene of sueh in- 
conceivable extent and magnihcence, as to beggar ail 
description* 

Opposite to us, we behold the frowning precipices of the 
Alldeinhom, towering abruptly above the glacier. Then 
comes the wide, glittering expanse of the Pee^ partly hidden 
by the chain of rugged heists which form the boundary 
wall of the AUelein glacier, and guarded by the majestic 
rai^ of the Mischabel^ whose black cngs contrast finely 
with the broad fields of white in front. Further to the 
right, at a distance of thirty or forty milesy but apparently 
quite near, the whole range of Oberland Ues unfolded to 
the view. The Altels, the Doldenhorn, the Blumlis Aip, 
the Breithom, tiie Jungfrau, the Monch, Eiger, finster 
Aarhom, Shreckhom, Wetterhom display themselves in 
one glorious line of mingled preeipioe and glacier. Not a 
cloud Ix tween us and them^ save one delicate wreath of 
vapour, which fioats about half way between the base and 
the summit of the Jungfrau, and serves only to show the 
gigantic proportions of the masses we are gazing upon. 
Viewed from the south, all seems new, except the familiar 
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needle-like peaks of the finstef AArhom and the Shieck* 

hom. In the tiansparuut atmosphere of this brilliant 
mornings diatanee is almoat annihilated^ and eveiy f^aciei; 
every rock, every hollow and every gully lies clearly and 
distinctly revealed to us* This time, there is no ooncealmeuti 
no reserve, no mist, no disappointment. 

It is difficult to turn from such a scene^ but it is only a 
part of the glorious panorama ; and still mose impressive 
and solemn^ &om the duuuess of distance^ are the colossal 
fonns of the mountains of the TyroL In massive groupes 
they rise, one behind another, till the eye rests at length 
upon the gigantic Ortier Spitz, which lifts its white head to 
the height 14^000 feet, and whose bright glaciers, distant 
as far as Skiddaw from Snowdon, or as London from the 
Malvern HiUs, shine like polidiad. mirrors in the morning 
sun. 

South of these, dad in a light blue haze which gives 

an indescribable charm to them, while it scarcely robs 
them of any of their distinctness, are the mountain chains 
which border on the lakes of Italy, from those by the Lake 
of Comoin the far east, to the nearer groupe which shuts in 
the head of the Lago Maggiore* No words can express 
the beauty of these mountains as they lie clothed with an 
atmosphere of bine, and showing chain behind chain, in all 
the exquisite gradations of distance. Next should have 
come the lakes and plains of Italy, bat here, alas I fortune 
was still unpropitious, and a thin veil of delicate mist, 
beautiful in itself concealed the snuling prospect. But 
we could see exactly where they lay, and it was no 
difficult task for the imagination to picture them, with 
their pleasant alternations of shining waters and fertile 
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tracts of land| losing themselve^^ towards tlie south-east, 
in the vagueness of mere distance. Between them and 
us, and further towards the south-east and south, are the 
fine masses of unbroken dazzling glaciers, that I have 
spuken of before ; and further to the south again, nearly 
the whole of the eastern side of the Monte Kosa chain is 
before us — so near, that every minute feature of each of its 
component heights and glaciers is distinctly visible. We 
are already as high as the Weiss Thor, though from this 
point, tlie projecting masses of the Strahlhorn hide the pass 
itself from the view. 

For some minutes, hardly a sound was uttered, except an 
occasional exclamation of irrepressible wonder and admira- 
tion ; I believe we were all impressed with a feeling akin 
to awe, at the vastness and sublimity of the prospect. 
The cure enjoyed it as much as anybody, and was well 
pleased to have such enthusiastic admirers of the scenery 
to which he took so much delight in introducing us. We 
thought of my brother, trudging down the valley to Stalden, 
and sighed to think what he had missed. 

We stopped a full half hour here, gazing on a view 
from which it was difficult to tear oursdves away, and then 
descended a short distance to the rocks on which we had 
breakfasted, last year, and which we ftgain made the scene 
of a hearty and a merry meal. Here Balmat screwed into' 
my boots four small double-headed pieces of iron, of which 
we had provided oursdves with a stod^ at Chamouni, and 
the guides did the bame with their boots ; a precaution which 
proved of good service, later in the day. These implements 
are a great assistance in ascending or descending banks of 
hardened snow, or slopes of ice, and are far easier to 
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manage than crampons, which are apt to embarrass 
and trip up those who are not accustomed to use them. 

It was half past eight when we continued our journey, 
and for some time it was exactly the same as our track, the 
year before. We made for the high rock which juts up 
froin the middle of the ice, but the crevasse which springs 
from it was not so curious or beautiful this year as the 
last. The precipice of ice under which we had passed, when 
mounting the last slope of the Allelein glacier, was likewise 
&r less beautiful ; nor was it so covered with pendants of 
ice* I noticed the same difference, the following day, in 
some ice-precipices near the Hdmli ; nor is it diflScnlt to 
account for. There had been, when we were makmg the 
passage of the Col Imseng, no snow to speak of, for two 
months ; and it is the drippings from the soft and fresh 
snow, which melts readily^ that form these beautiful and 
striking objects, which themselves disappear beneath the 
action of the sun, if their waste is not continually supplied. 
The previous year^ there had been a great deal of wet 
weather for weeks before we crossed the glacier. 

At this rock, which forms a most conspicuous and useful 
finger-post, we diverged from our last yearns course ; and 
instead of descending into the hollow of the glacier, turned 
to the left, a;id began a long and steep ascent up the 
snows of the Strahihorn, which rose iomiediately above our 
path. Here we found very pleasant walking, as the sun 
was not hot, nor beating directly on the slopes we w^ 
mountings and there was a gentle and refreshing breeze. 
In some of the more exposed spots, however, we could see 
that there was a strong windj blowing up little clouds 

I 
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and whirlwinds of drj^snow* He appearances presented 

bj some of the blocks of ice and dark, deep blue 
crevasses of the higher parts of the Stiahlhom^ which weie 
still in the shade, or just tipped with a narrow Land 
of glistening sunlight^ was of extraordinarj wildness and 
beauty. Many of the crevasses on the glacier we were 
ascending were also of woudcri ul beautj ; we strajed out 
of our way to gaze into some of them, which were only to 
be approached with caution, as the ice nearly met on 
either side, and disclosed beneath dark blue caverns, of 
fathomless depth, with long pendants of lustrous ice 
fringing the sides, and hanging in fantastic groups from 
the translucent roof. As the sun shone down into some of 
them, or forced his way, in delicate floods of pale green 
light, through the overhanging domes of ice, the scene 
seemed to beloiig rather to fairyland than to reality. 

The Col, for which we were making our way, is a very 
narrow ridge, not many yards wide, guarded on the left by 
the Sirahlliorn, and on the right by the Rympsischhom, 
which rises above it in a sheer precipice, for many hundreds 
of feet — a dark crag scarcely specked with one spot of 
snow. The Strahlliorn is suiiiciently steep, but it might 
well be climbed on this side; had we felt that we had a 
couple of hours to spare, we should probably have 
attempted it; tiie question was discussed, but the cure 
said we had yet to descend to the i'indelen glacier, and he 
could not tell how long that would take us. I have heard 
from travellers who have taken this pass since we did, and 
who, finding the descent in a better state, had time to 
ascend the Strahlhorn, that the panorama from its soiumit 
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is well worth the extra climb/ which, as we anticipated, 
does not present any serions difficoltj. 

On PL icliiii:^^ iLc crest of the Col, another sceue of sur- 
passing beauty came suddenly into view* We looked down 
into the vast basin which forms the western side of the 
Monte Eosa chain. Monte Eosa was on our left^ all 
his peaks standing boldly out against the deep asnre of 
the cloudless sky. We were oLirselves between 13,000 
and 14,000 feet high, so that he did not seem very far 
above as. From where we stood to Monte Bosa, and 
again^ from Monte Eosa to the Matterhorn, is one vast 
amphitheatre of precipitous summits, connected by long lines 
of glacier, such as 1 have never seen before or since. 
Opposite to us was the amazing peak of the Matterhorn, 
an object which never failed to fill me with astonishment 
and awe, whenever my eye rested upon its towering form. 
A line from the Bympsischhom, which flanked our Col, 
to the Matterhorn, would have made the diameter of a 
semicircle which was marked by the several peaks of the 
^trahlhom, the Qma de Jazzi, Monte Bosa, the Lyskamm 
— ^the finest precipice I have ever seen, some four or five 
thousand feet of sheer descent, fl.ecked with the most ex- 
quisite net-work of snowy deposit — the twin peaks oi tlie 
Zwillinge, (often called Castor and Pollux) the dark and 
frowning crags of the Breithom, and the little Mont 
Cervin, all of whose immense glaciers pour down into the 
great basin below, filling it with such a mass of ice, such 

* Balmat repeatedly declared that, jadging fiom the successive 
views we had, which would be all included in the view from the 
Strahlhorn, it must far exceed in interest the prospect from the 

summit of Mont Blanc, 

I £ 
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an extent of snow^ sucli inconceivable varieties of glacier 
scenery, aa are no where else to be witnessed. The pre- 
dpices of tbe Bjmpaiachhom are proloiiged, on the right, 
towards the centre of the amphitheatre; and one great 
lidge of lock and glacier sweeps fsirly from the heart 
of ^fonte Rosa himself into the valley of St. Nicholas 
below; so that the whole of this vast glacier system is 
ultimately forced into two great streams. The largest, 
the Gomer Gletscher, which pours down from the luniost 
recesses of Monte Bosa^ and reoeires all the tnbataries 
of the rest of the chain, up to the Matterhorn, is, I 
believe, the longest glacier in Switzerland. The other, 
which terminates in the f indelen glacier, lay immediately 
beneath us, and is nourished by all the glacier surface be- 
tween the Bympeischhom and Monte B.08a. 

It will give some idea of the height of this pass, 
when it is mentioned that we fairly looked down upoa 
the summit of the 8t* Th^dule pass, itself between 
eleven and twelve thousand feet high. Over it, and 
beyond it, we saw many of the Piedmontese Alps : the 
shoulder of the Rympsischhom, however, prevented our 
seeing as far westward as Mont Blanc. Not one of us 
fdt the rarity of the air in the least* Erom some 
unexplained cause, the rarefaction of the air, at great 
heights, is less felt about Monte Bosa than in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hont Blanc. I believe the fsct is funiKar 
to many of the Chamouni guides, who travel among 
other localities more frequently than the guides of 
Switzerland; and I have observed it in my own case. 
We were in the highest health and i^irits, and had 
reached the top of the pass absdutely without &tigue; 
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and we realized the curb's exclamationi when from below 
he was pointing to the mountain tops^ and saidi while 
his eye fired up like lightningi ''Oh I nous serous gais 
lit^haut.'' 

The actual Col is bounded ou the left by a small patch 
of bare rock, against which we made a halt, while Balmat 
and the cur^ adraioed to the edge to reconnoitre the 
descent* It was a sight which might well shake nerves 
not accustomed in some degree to the difficulties and 
dangers of the glaciers. There was a steep and narrow 
slope, not of snow, but of bare, hard ice, having an 
inclination of at least 60°, lying in a hollow, between the 
tochf wall of the Bympsischhom, and a projecting part 
of the Strahlhom ; it was unbroken, for about three hun- 
dred feet, by anything but a small outcropping of rock, 
a few feet bdow the top, the slope of which was about the 
same as that of the glacier, and which was so smooth and 
even, that it looked more hopeless than the ice itself. 
There were some little fragments of rock, which made a 
kind of stepping-stones from the top of the Col to this 
place ; and down these we must begin our descent. 

The wind blew up this gully with the force of a hurri- 
cane, and with icy coldness. It had been pleasant daring 
the ascent, but here, in a spot sheltered from the wind, 
the mercury, which a few seconds before had marked 
50°, sank at once to 34°; and when you were in the 
wind, the cold was intense. Balmat advised some brandy 
all rouiid, before going down, and recommended me to 
keep behind the rocks as long as I could. He lent 
me a red comforter he had in his knapsack. I tied my 
handkerchief over my hat, to keep it on, and to keep me 
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warm, put on my gloves and muiiitees^ pulled oE mj veil 
and spectacles^ (for^ notwithstanding the glare, it was no 
nndertaking to enter upon without one's luU powers of 
vision) and sat down qnietly behind the iock> till I should 
be summoned to move forward. We found flies and butter- 
flies which had strajed even to this height, and which would 
inevitably pay with their lives the forfeit of their temerity. 
Of course, we did not meet with many ; but on this, as 
on every other glader pass I have made, we found some* 
On the rocks at the very summit of the Col, I picked up 
an eagle's feather — ^no inappropriate memento of such a 
spot. 

The descent was a long one: when Baimat called out 
to me, I came forth from my hiding place, and encountered 
for the first time the full fury of the blast — the most 
piercing I ever felt. In about five minutes, my hands 
and feet were perfectly numbed, and I stood on a little 
ledge of rock, hopping about like a dancing bear, in the 
hope of keeping in a little life. Cachat was hewing steps 
in the ice, some thirty or forty feet below, and said he had 
no feeling in his hands ; every fragment that he hewed out 
was blown upwards, into our faces. Baimat was standing 
on a safe place, holding the rope which Gachat had tied 
round his waist, and Cachat was making a passage, across 
the slope of ice, to a horrible little gully beneath the rodk 
and the glacier, with a smooth slab of the Eympsischliorn 
projecting over the place by which it would be necessary 
to descend, liere be made some tolerable steps, and a 
few feet below was a ledge of rocks, on which there was 
room for us to stand. I went down as far as I could, past 
Bahnat, towards the steps in the ice, the cur^, who was 
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voted a ^W^ritaUe diable'^ on the xodu, and can hang on 

by his eyelids, following and holding my rope. Then 
came the strong man of Saas^ holding the cur^^s rope, and 
the old man of the chalet, who was to go back from this 
point, remained at the top, holding the strong man's rope. 
When Cachafs steps were completed, he held one end of 
his rope and Balmat the other, so as to make a sort of 
bannister by the side of the steps. Gachat, however, had 

descended to the ledge of rocks by the side of the ghicier, 

so that when yougotnear to the golly, and went, as it were, 
into the comer, the bannister was neoessarily slack, and 

aiforded only protection in case of a slip, bat not present 
aid. The strong man of Saas went first; then I crossed, 
and I must confess found it nervous work, and the rocks 
paiticolarly unpleasant. The pointed irons in the soles 
of the boots were of great service here. In passing 
under the slab which overhung the gully, we had to lean 
backwards, till we were nearly foil length upon the 
glacier. At length I reached the ledge of rocks in safety : 
then came the cur^, and lastly Balmat, who had transferred 
the rope the old man held, from the strong man to himself, 
when we began to cross the slope. The old man descended 
to the rocks where Balmat had stood, and stayed there to 
hold the ropes for some time longer, fortunately, the 
cure had taken care to provide us with above a hundred 
feet of rope, and we had a great ice-hatchet, which we had 
procured at Ghamouni, for the passage of the Col du Geant. 
Without the hatchet and the ropes, we could never have 
accomplished the descent. For a few feet, we could now 
scramble down by the help of the rock. Then came a 
smooth slab of rock, with an ugly long step on the further 
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aide« The Chamogpi men did not like it, and set to work 
on the ice sgam, and eat a set of sig-sag steps, mnd the 

rock which projected into the glacier — a work which 
occupied some time. It was bitterlj cold, though not 
80 cold as above. Meanwhile, the cure scra?nbled down 
the slab of rock — Heaven onlj knows how — and I, being 
securely tied, thought I would do the same* I got down 
a foot or two^ my face to the rock, and then found it 
perfectly smooth and slippery for some feet, and I could 
not tell what might be below; so I called out to the 
strong man, who lowered me gently, depending on the rope 
alone, over the slab (which I found about four or five feet 
high on the other side) and I landed just where Cachat 
and Bahnat had brought the steps to. The strong man 
came down like the cur^ ; all these Saas men are better at 
rock-work than at ice-work, from this point, we could 
again scramble down a few paces, and tiien came a broadish 
ledge, or set of ledges, of rock, where there was room for 
us all. And now, steps had to be cut in the ice, for fifty 
or sixty feet ; this was a long business, though there was 
here a little frozen snow on the surface of the glacier, 
which made it rather easier than it had been. At the 
foot of the slope was a crevasse, three or four feet wide, 
and no one could tell how deep-^what the Germans call 
a Bergschnind — such as is always found at the bottom of 
an arete like this, where the inclination of the glacier 
becomes more moderate. Beyond the crevasse was 
tolerable walking, but it was still some two hundred feet 
off, and many a score of steps must be cut, before we 
could reach it. Fortunately, on this ledge it was pretty 
warm, and as the view was of extraordinary magnificence. 
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the waiting was not unpleasant. The cor^ turned some 
difficult rocks^ a little lower down ; but even be could get 
no farther in that direction^ and was obliged to come 
back. 

The strong man of Saas is at work forty feet below, 
cutting steps in the ice | Balmat and Gachat are holding 
him up^ in case of a slip^ with a long rope. I am luxuriating 
in the wiiduess of the scene, and the picturesque appearance 
pf our groupe; the old man has let go his rope* and, after 
watching us awhile, is waving liis last adieu, and clamber- 
ing up the rocks — ^a £ur less difficult task than to go down 
them — to take his solitary way homewards, along the track 
pointed out by our footsteps. Let us stop one moment to 
look at the curd as he comes round the comer, back again 
to our resting-place, peering about everywhere, to try and 
find some practicable passage among the rocks. 

First comes his head — ^a square, weather-beaten, strong, 
intelligent face, spectacles on his eyes (for he is very short- 
sighted) his head surmounted by a rough, low-crowned, 
tapering, brond-bnmnicd hat, like what a Staffordshire 
bargeman often wears. Then come his broad, brawny 
shoulders, just the least bit bent with the weight of three 
score active years ; but now, more rounded by wliat he is 
engaged upon, for he is looking anxiously about^ piping 
over here and down there, gazing with cat-like feelings at 
every straight wall of rock, and longing to venture down 
its foce. Balmat has given him several warnings that he 
will send down loose stones on the strong man's head and 
kill him, but he is so intent upon finding a passage that he 
takes no heed of Balmat's admonitions, and the strong 
man must look out for lumseif and trust in Providence, for 

i8 
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the CDi^ will not help hiin^ and the stones oontinne to 

roll past \iim, as lie toils oii the stubborn ice. A knapsack 
is strapped on his hardy back; for while the men are 
engaged in this diiBcult work, he wiU carry it^ despite 
Bainiat's urgent remonstrances and my entreaties. He 
wears to-day his oldest coat, a priest's coat, reaching down 
to his heels, patched in places innumerable, threadbare, and 
so shiny that he might use it for a looking-glass, to shave 
by. He has tied the tails np in front with a cotton hand- 
kerchief, and discloses a wondrous fabric. It once was 
velret ; bat what with dams, patches and rents, it is im- 
possible to say whether thread, cloth, or velvet predominates 
now. 

Wbaterer be its snbstance, it is Uei at the knees — 

and now torn at the knees, and torn behind, too, for the 
matter of that ; for to-day has been a day of trial for newer 
garments than those which the cure has wisely donned for 
this ezpeditionj and our scrambling does not suit their 
antiquity. A pair of legs which many a younger man 
might envy, firm-set, sturdy, and straight as an arrow, are 
encased, below the knees, in stout and coarse brown worsted 
stockings, on his feet he wears a pair of shoes, well hob- 
nailed, as broad and flat as platters, and no doubt com- 
fortable enough. He has in his hand a heavj pole of ash, 
seven or eight feet long. What do I say ? has it in his 
hand ? He had, a minute ago, but it has slipped, and I hear 
it shooting down iar below striking against the rocks as it 
falls, and Balmat looks over a precipice, and says it is stick- 
ing upright in the snow, in a place where we shall be able 
to get it again. So* much the better : a mountaineer leaving 
his alpenstock among the mountains feels like a soldier 
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leaving bis musket on the AdA, and wcnld, at any time, ran 

considerable risks to recover it. 
Tlie cordis a fine Mlow; hia people love him, and we, who 

have experienced his ijcnuinc kindness and nntiring hospi- 
tality, do not wonder that they do so ; we are all getting 
attached to him, and whenever he is mentioned, c'est an 
brave homme,'^ escapes from the lips of one or another. 

While we were loitering about here, the car6 tonched 
me on the shoulder, and, pointing to the crags above and 
the snows around, exclaimed in a tone which marked the 
genuine lover of nature, ''per nives sempitemas et rupes 
tremendasl'^ It was a graceful quotation from the 
inscription on a snuff-box, of which my friend H. and I 
had begged his acceptance, as a memorial of our grateful 
sense of his kindness, on the occasion of our passage of the 
Allelein glacier, the year before,* I was surprised to find 
vegetation at so great a height. I gathered, at this halting 
place, by far the finest ranunculus alpestrii that I ever saw. 
It was not onlv of unsual size, but was of a clear, brilliant 
white, far exceeding anything that one generally sees. 
This specimen, which I have still, measures, in its present 

* The inscriptioa was as follows : — 

Rcverendo patri Imseng, 
egregii ejus hospital, 
itinerisquD loiigi, 
per mves sempitemas et rapes tremendaa, 
eo duce tate confecti 

memores, 
hoc munusculum dedere 
Alfredus Wilis et Kicardos Child Heatb« 
uncccun. 
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state, four inches and a half in height, and more than an 

inch across ; of course, if it had been measured when freshly 
pressed, and before it got diy, it would have been still 
wider. A few yards lower down, I found a fine specimen 
of ranunculus glacialis ; but it is a iiower of very lufenor 
beautyto the r. aipatris, I also found apiece of saxijraga 
androsacea. It is interesting as being what is very 
dif&colt to meet with, in less solitaiy places, perfect. It is 
a plant of which the marmot is so fond, that the leaves, 
liowers and stems are generally nibbled all round. Here, 
of comae, the plant was qoite safe from the visits of the 
marmot. The only animal likely to disturb it was man. 

Affcer about half an hour on the rock, aU was reported 
ready for another start, and we resumed our tacUe and set 
oil* again. We all arrived, without accident, at the foot of 
this series of steps, after whidi we were able to make a good 
bit of descent by the rocks. Very thankful indeed were we, 
when we could get anything not worse than the descent of 
the Col du G&int, which a week ago had seemed to us 
about as bad as need be. Here, however, it was not so 
dangerous as it had been, since, as the cur^ observed, 
if any one did slip and fall on to the ice, he would 
probably descend with sufficient velocity to shoot over 
the crevasse, without going so fast as to be killed. At 
length, we were not many feet from the nearest part 
of the crevasse, and had but to cross it; this, however 
could only be done in one place, and a w ide stretch of 
glacier must be traversed, to reach the spot. Steps hadagain 
to be cut, and more than half an hour was occupied in 
making them, during which I was basking in the sunshine, 
lying on a warm rock, and enjoying the noble prospect 
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before me. There was but one thing wanting, to have made 

the expedition complete ; namely, that my brother should 
have been able to be with ns here, instead of toiling down 
the hot path to Yisp ; whither we supposed he would be 
about arriviug by this time. 

I was surprised to see what hard work it was to eut steps* 
Four or five appeared to be quite enough for oue man at 
a time, and thej relieved each other oontinnally, till the 
whole way was completed, and we passed one by one along 
the steps* 

" Optata demum • . • . potiimtur arena 

it seemed as if our difficulties were over ; but we had 
been three hours, and more, in coming from the top, which 
was scarcely a liuudred yards above us. It was just ten 
o^dock, when we arrived at the crest of the Col ; and it 
was a quarter past one, before we were all across the narrow 
bridge which spanned the crevasse* Balmat^s opimou as 
to the cur^s alpenstock was correct : it was easily 
reached and brought back to its owner in triumph. 

The eoxi would have led us to the rocks on the right, 
again, after we had passed a short distance along the 
glacier ; but, as we should theu have had to make a very 
long and tiresome scramble upwards, to gain the snow 
slopes which surmounted the rocks, and were strongly 
averse to such a getting up-stairs,'' we out-voted the cur6 
on his own pass, and determined to traverse the centre of 
the glacier, much crevassed'tiiough it was, and descend as 
low as we could on the ice* To please the cnr^, however, 
who did not like the crevasses at all, we kept near 
the rocks, as long as possible, and then struck across to 
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the lefty almost oouimg back again, to cross this arm 

of the glacier and get thence to the mam body, of 
which this was but a tributary. 

Bold and experiLiiccd inoimtaincer as he was, the cure 
was certainly not so much at home among the crevasses 
as elsewhere; it was the only species of difficulty or 
danger which he seemed reluctant to encounter ; whereas 
Balmaty confident in his perfect theoretical and scientific 
knowledge of the glaciers, was always cool and at lus 
ease, amongst the most apparently chaotic mazes of 
crevasses and chasms. Once, indeed, the cure, in his pre- 
cipitation, nearly pulled me into a deep and wide crevasse. 
There was a considerable interval between us; and it 
often happened, from the irregularities of the glacier, that 
while one was ascending, another would be descending ; or 
that the slope which one man was passing over woiilJ be 
quite different from that which his neighbour was upon. 
Thus, we came at one time to a large crevasse, which there 
was no difficulty in jumping across, on the other side of 
which was a steep bank of snow. The cure, whom I 
iui lowed, went flying over the crevasse, and slipped down 
the bank of snow. I could not keep pace with him ; and 
just as I was coming up to the crevasse, a violent jerk of 
the rope at my waist nearly threw me down ; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I saved myself from a 
plunge into, instead of a leap across, the chasm. With the 
numerous detours we were obliged to make among the 
great ci'Lvasses, six, eight, and ten feet ^viJc, it took us an 
hour and a quarter to traverse this branch of the glacier. 

The cur^ was longing for his beloved rocks and loose 
stones; and the Saas man was muttering imprecations 
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between his teeth on these yawning chasms^ and on us who 

had brought him into the midst of them. I oyeiheard 
him telling the coie that his father, who was a great 
chamois hunter^ had given him repealed aud earnest in- 
junctions not to imperil his life by venturing into such 
places. The rest of us were congratulating ourselves on 
havings any how^ escaped the rocks, Bahnat^ whom I have 
always found nearly as much at home on a glacier he has 
never seen before, as on the Mer de Glace, or the Glacier 
des Bossons^ led the way, and conducted us with unerring 
skill thiough the labyrinth of crevasses. About half-past 
two, we arrived at a huge black mass of slippery debris, 
and disintegrated rock, which abutted on the main arm of 
the glacier. Here, we sat down to dinner, which we had 
earned by six hours of no common labour and excitement; 
and, it is needless to say, we made a cheerful and hearty 
meal. We finished up everything in our larder, except a 
little bread and cheese. Eor my part, I could have gladly 
demolished even those, but was forced, by very shame, 
to desist. There is no tonic to compare with the keen 
and hungry air of the glaciers. I found two beautiful 
little flowers growing in this desolate spot — a ^aae^aga 
qppositifoHa, and an ariemma (sp. ?) — both, very fresh and 
bright in their colours. 

At three o'clock, we iHBSumed our march, and now 
proceeded by the main channel of the Jj'indelen glacier ; 
and as the crevasses compelled us to make many a 
detour, it was past five before we came to the part where it 
was necessary to quit the ice and take to the turf on the 
right. The vcgeiaiion was very bright and luxuriant — a 
pleasant sight, after so many hours upon the glacier. We 
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found great quantities of the astrantia minor ; the plant 
which is said to impart its peculiar flaToiirto the Chamonni 
honey. The brilliant ilowcr of thti ubiquitous geum shone 
like spots of gold amidst the luxuriaut herbage. We had 
resnmed our spectades and veilSy after passing the great 
crevasse at the bead of the glaoier ; and we still kept the 
spectacles on, by Bahnaf a advice, as a measure of piecantion, 

tillj in about tliree-f^uarrers of an hour, as we were iieanng 
the foot of the glacier, we met the lengthening shadows 
of the setting sun^ cast upon ns from the Gomergiat 
and the Hochthaligrat ; then, at last, we pulled off our 
spectacles, and had the pleasure of an uninterrupted view 

of the beauuful scenes around us. Still, not a cloud was 
yisible, in the whole expanse of the blue and transparent 
sky. 

We descended very rapidly, till we came to a zig-zag 
path above the valley of St. Nichoks, when I reminded 
the cure of the chase he had led us, last year, in des- 
cending upon Tasch, and challenging him to another race, 
started off full pelt down the steep mountain side, through 
a thick wood of larch and fir, with the whole train at my 
heels. We gave Gachat another warming, at which the 
cure again made himself merry ; and, after some hair* 
breadth escapes of severe falls, over stamps of trees and 
holes and blocks of stone, we all found ourselves in the 
valley in an incredibly short space of time. We cami 
down many hundreds of feet, in almost as little time as it 
has taken to record it. We had still a pleasant stroll o 
a quarter of an hour over t^e meadows, and reachec 
Zermatt comfortably at a liitle before seven, havin 
occupied nine hours in the descent. 
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No better illustration can be given of the extent to 
which the difficnltiee and dangers of an Alpine pass depend 
upon the state of the snow and the weather^ than was 
afforded by our passages of the AUelein f^met and of the 
Col Imseng. The risks of the approach to the Allelein 
glacier, which, in 1852^ appeared formidable even to 
experienced guides, had all but ranished in 1858 ; the 
dangers often arising from hidden crevasses had no 
existence; the serious fatigue of traversing the broad 
wastes of glacier^ two or three feet deep in fresh or sodden 
snow, was reduced to that which an ascent of man/ hours 
must in every case involve. 

On the other hand^ the same cause made the descent 
from the summit of the Col much more difficult, as it 
deprived us of the facilities which a coating of snow, firmly 
frozen underneath, and soft at the top, would have 
afforded us. I have heard of persons who crossed in 
1855 descending the slope which cost us so much time 
and labour, in a quarter of an hour, and the cur^ said it 
was far worse than he had known it on former occasions. 
Stilly for a pass of such magnitude, it was by no means a 
hard daj^s work. We had saved immensely, by sleeping at 
the chalets ; during the ascent, we never once needed to 
atop to draw breath; and after a good wash and a change 
of linen, we were almost ready for a fresh start, the same 
' evening. 

This, no doubt, was partly owing to the great enjoyment 

and pleasurable excitement of such a day ; we felt some of 
the effects more considerably the next day, and found— 
what we always knew to be a sure sign of latent fatigue- 
that our powers of observation were much impaired. I 
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remember saying to Balmut, the next afternoon, \vliiie we 
were descending the vallqr of St. Nicholas^ in a thunder* 
storm, " How is this P I notice neither flowers, nor rocks» 
nor anything else to-day/' *'iJi, sir/' said he, ''I 
have often observed the same thing myself. Apres 
line graudu course, on ne remarque pas beaucoup les 
objeta/' 

I thought, for a day or two afterwards, that Balmat spoke 

low and indistinctly, and I was obliged frequently to ask 
him to repeat what he had said. I taxed him with it^ but 
be assured mu the fault wds mme — was deaf — also 
not an nnusoal conseqoence of ^'grandes courses" It 
happened several times, in 1852, that H. was deaf after 
long excursions, especially after tiring descents ; but I had 
never myself experieneed snch a result beforeJ 

It is difficult to say from which side this pass ought to 
be taken. If made from Zermatt, you would have Hie 
magnificent distant view of the Oberland and the l^rol 
before your face during a considerable portion of the 
descent ; and the difficult slope of ice at the head of the 
liiidelen glacier would undoubtedly be far mure easily 
ascended than descended; but you would be obliged to 
torn your back on the sublime amphitheatre of mountains, 
which stretches from the Maiterhorn to the Bympsisch* 
horn — ^a scene which almost aU travellers agree in pro- 
nouncing to be unequalled by any similar view aiiioug the 
Alps. We could have no hesitation which direction to 
prefer, as we knew that by visiting Saas first, we should 
probably secure the assistance of that skilful mountaineer, 
the curd, in any glacier expedition we might determine to 
undeitake. Indeed, 1 doubt if at that time there was a 
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man at Zennatt who could have acted as guide for that 
pass. In a state of the snow and ioe such as we found, I 
doubt if the descent could have been accomplished by a 
party of less than* four or five ; but, under ordinary circmn- 
stances^ the expense and the number of guides required 
for this expedition are about the same as for the Allelein 
glacier, and the remarks in the last chapter on tliis subject, 
will apply to the passage of the f indeleuj which ought^ I 
thinks in justice to the cia6, to lecme the title of the 
"Collmseng/' 
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CHAPTEE DL 

THE HOCHTUALIGBAT AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 

OF ZEEMATT. 

Look all aiound ! behold one boundless scene 
Of beawfy, wfldness and anblimitj ! 

Eluoxt. 



THE KIFFELBERO AND ITS INN — THE nOCIlTHALIGRAT — BEAUTY 
OF THE FLO WEBS — SUBUME PUOSPECT — MONTE ROSA^ — TEE 
MATTB&HOBN— -BSBNSSB CHiOir-^THB 8CHWABZSEB — CUSIOUS 
anXGAL PHBNOMINON— GLACIER 0» ZMUTT— THE COL P'XBIV^ 
TBB TAL P^AlDaYIEBfr^-HABHABWIC OV TBS DmABIXAVlE. 

The neighbourhood of Zermatt abounds in interesting 
excursions, and many days might well be spent in exploring 
it. For a near view of glacier scenery, there is probably 
nothing in Switzerland to compare with the panoramas 
from the top of the Hochthaligrat and the Gomergiat, 
lofty ridges which penetrate into the very heart of Monte 
Rosa, and from which the spectator gazes upon a range 
of glacier, precipice and crag, the mobi gigantic and tlie 
most striking among the Alps. At present, facilities 
msl for tiie enjoyment of these sabUme scenes, such as 
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are found in no other part of Switzerland; for, on the 

ridge of the Biffelberg, three or four thousand feet 
higher than Zermatt, and on a apot commanding a 

maguificcnt pros|)cct of the Moute Rosa cliaiii, a small 
hotel has been lateij built^ which for deanlineaa and 
comfort, and for the dvilitj and attention of the hoat^ may 
challenge companson with almost any inn amongst the 
High Alps. A steep bat good mule path leads fsom 
Zermatt to Riffelberg, and a pleasant reception, good fare, 
and clean though homely accommodation are sure to await 
flie traveller on hia arrival* It is often impossible to get 
taken in there for the night, unless the beds have been 
engaged beforehand, as a comfortable inn, in so splendid 
a situation, is sure to be thronged in fine weather. 

The BM'elberg is the lower extremity of a ridge which 
attains its highest point in the Stockhom, a snow-clad 
emiiicnce which rises to a great height in the middle of the 
great basin of Monte Bosa, being nearly dne North of 
Monte Bosa itself, and nearly due West of the Cima de 
Jam. This ridge forms the northern boundary of thu 
great Gomer glacier, and is the wall which, on that side, 
confines the glacier within its channeL It rises always 
ateeply and often predpitonaly above the {^er, and 
extends. East and West, for a distance of about six or eight 
nules. Just above the Biffelbeig, it rises into a shaggy 
peak, called the Biffelhom, often aaid to be inaccessible, 
but probably only so because it is less worth climbing 
than the pointed ridges of the Gomeigrat and the 
Hochthaligrat, which are also commanding eminences in 
the chain, lying to the J^jast of the Eiffelhorn, and between 
it and the 8t6ckhom» In ascending from the Biffielbeig, 
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you leave the BiffeUuxm on your rights and moimt» aome- 

timcs over slow, but more ofkn along a kmd of hog's 
back of immenae loose stones^ the magnificence of the 
prospect increasing with ererj step of ascent. 

The same points may also be gained directly from 
Zennatt^ by crossing the stream of the Kudden glacier, 
and mounting the ridge — which divides the Findelen from 
the Gomer glacier — ^from the North dde. H* and I 
climbed it^ on this side^ the day after we had crossed the 
Allelein glacier^ in 1852. We set out about ten, and 
fancying ourselves perfectly fresh, indulged in a very 
ambitious pace at iirst ; but when, after about an hour and 
a half s easy dimb by a good path, we came to a stiff 
ascent over broken ground and loose stones, we began to 
recollect our sixteen hours' walk of the day before, and 
to find that our joints did not play quite so easily as 
usual; and when we got into the wild hollow called the 
Hochthali, which lies cradled in the bosom of the moun- 
tain, at the foot of the ridge we were making for, we 
were not sony that our friend, Mr* A., who was with us, 
was anxious to go very leisurely over the ground, and that 
by assisting him in his zealous search for mijosotis 7iana, 
we could justify to oursdves the la:^ pace which suited us 
best. We succeeded, after a long quest, in finding some 
specimens in seed, which was what we were looking for.* 
After this, the clambering became ezcessivdy rough, over 

* It is yery difficult to pre8er?e this beaatifnl plant in England. 

It may be reared freely from seed, and grows up pretty well, and 
blooms the Urst year. But it pines for the fresli air of the mountains ; 
and oar November fogs are fatal to it. A friend who resides in one 
of the highest parts of the Midland Gouatiea^ on the Cotswoid Hills, 
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enormous blocks of stone^ intermingled with masses of 
smaller debris. While making our way over these, we 
saw^ to our iigbt^ three figures cut out against the blue 
sky, passing along the ridge of the Gome^at. They 
proved to be our companion of yesterday over the Alle- 
lein pass, V*, with some friends he had met at Zermatt. 
Passing uver the blocks of rock, wc came to a slope of 
snow^ covering a similar collection of debris^ which lasted 
for three quarters of an hour. It was steep, but compared 
with yesterday's work was nothing, and it brought us 
to the top of the Hochthaligrat, which is between ten and 
eleven thousand feet above the sea-level. The panorama 
was y^y perfect. Monte Bosa lay to the South-east, 
separated from us only by the Gomer glacier at our feet, 
and his peaks appeared within easy reach. In fact, they 
are but some nine or ten hours' walk from here. Monte 
£osa appears, from this point of view, to consist of a 
great collection of conical summits, few of which are very 
steep, at least on most siuts, and which present none of 

tails me he lias only suoceeded, the last winter, in keeping alive one 
siekly plant, which he fears will soon follow its eompanions. 

I have given, iu an appuiidiXj a Iiit of man) of the rarer plants which 
are found in the neighbourhood of Zermatt. It is one of the very 
richest botanical districts in Switzerland. I cannot forbear^ however, 
not as a botanist, but as a lover of the piotniesqne, mentioning the 
extreme beauty of the wild flowers on the Hochth'aU^rat. On the 
higher parts, near the summit, the harcher gentians grow with remark- 
able beauty and briiiiaacy, and theu: deep blue contrasts pleasantly 
with the white snow dose to which thej are found. The deUcate little 
monntain milk-vetch (oxyiropus moniana) also blooms almost in the 
snow; lower down, the leontopodium aipiuum, which, with maboivc 
heads of downy blossoms, looks like a king among flowers^ grows with 
remarkable profusion and ^gour. It is one of the most beautiful of 
all Alpine plants. 
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those fautastiG and strangelj irregular forms so often 
assnmed bj moontain tops* Above aU the rest, however^ 

juts up one rugged peak of rock, three or four hundred 
bet in height, on which the snow never lies, bat which 
is often covered with a thin coating of the hardest and 
most slippery ice; so that to ascend it must be a task 
of the ntmost difficoltj and danger, only to be performed 
by the hardiest mountaineers, and practicable only by 
cutting the ice, or breaking the rockat every step. Atthia 
time, the summit had never been attained, except by two 
guides, one of whom (Matthaus zum Taugwald) was with * 
na on this occasion; an account of whose ascent is given 
by Ulrich, in his interesting little book on " the Side- 
Yalleys of Canton Wallis and Monte Bosa.'^ Within the 
last two years, however, two or three sncceesfnl attempts 
have been made. In 1854, as I was going up the valiey 
of the Tisp, I met, near Stalden, three £nghsh gentle- 
men,^ who had, a day or two before, accomplished this 
perilons feat> nnder the guidance of Ulrich Lauener of 
Lauterbrunnen, and who were the first travellers who 
ever gained that lofty peak. They told me the view 
was a panorama of the sublimest and most wonderfol 
character. The summit was not large enough to contain 
the whole party at once, and on the side of Macugnaga 
the precipices WCTe, as might well be supposed, terrible. 
They spoke of the descent of the peak as frightful. 
Subsequent attempts were made, and anooesafally made, 

* Mesnrs. Smyth, well known to Swiss tiavBlleia as most havdj 

and mtrepid mcantaineen, two of whom were of the party who, in 

1855, ascended ^Mont Blanc without guides ; an exploit of which a 
moat modest and lively account has lately been published by the 
Rev* C. Hudson and Mr. Keimedj. 
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in which the peak was approached from a different diredionj 

and the difficulties proved less formidable. 

To the right of Monte Boaa are the predpitona 
Ljskanun^ the fine twin peaks of Castor and Pollux^ and 

the Little Mont Cervin, beneath wlucii lies the pass of the 
St. Thdodule. Here is a vast expanse of nearly level fields 
of ice and snow, crowning the swelling mass of pastui*e 
ground which rises above^ and to the right of ^ the lower end 
of the Qom&f glacier. The glacier itself, however, is 
hidden, in this direction, by tlie snowy ridge of the Gomer- 
grat, the rugged snnunit of the fiiffelhom, and the 
mossy mound of the iiiU'elhcrg, over which shoots up 
high into the heavens, piercing the sky, the tremendons, 
indescribable peak of the Matterhom, whose top is 
full five thousand feet above the enormous glaciers out 
of which it springs* On its sidesi there is no great 
quantity of siiuw ; ior the snow can only lie here and tiicre 
on the ledges of the rocks. Beyond the Matterhorn, the 
Zmntt glacier, one of the most broken of those on the 
west side of the valley of St. Nicholas, overhangs the 
woods and green slopes beneath, and paints out where a 
difficult and laborious passage may be etfected, close under 
the Deut Blanche and the Tete Blanche, into the valley of 
Eirolena. The mountidns which ran hence in one un- 
broken chain to the valley of the lihone, including the lofty 
peaks of the Bothhom, the Weisshora and the Brnneck- 
liorn are not, with the exception of the Weisshorn, so lofty 
Qr so white as those on the eastern side of the valley, 
but between the precipitous summits of dark rock many 
glaciers pour down, and overhang the deep valley tliruugh 
whioh is cut the channel of the Visp. Throughout this 

K 
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valley, however, noQc of the glaciers, except that of the 
Gorner^ descend so far down the monntaiii-sides as in 
most other parts ; parti j, no donbt, in consequence of the 
great steepness of then ii rlination. From the side of the 
Weisshom a few years back, a huge mass of glacier broke 
oti^ and descended with one fell swoop into the vaiiey, 
doing immense damage in its destructive career. Between 
the two ranjjes which flank the vallev of St. Nicholas, 
at the distance of nearly sixty miles, appears the great 
range of the Bernese Alps, from the Jungfrau east- 
wards. 

To complete the panorama, we saw, a little to the right 

of the upper Kothhoni, (a grassy mountain to the north cff 
where we stood, and one of the finest points of view in the 
neighbourhood) the Alphnbd, and the npper part of the 
glacier of Tasch — along which we could distinctly recognize 
the direction of onr route the day before, and the very 
comer of rock where we had made our jijui-clay meal — the 
Bympsischhom and the Strahlhom. The Cima de Jaszi 
and the Monte Moro chain were covered by the much 
lower summit of the 8tockhorn, which directly intervened. 

We lay long on the rocks which jutted out from the 
snow at the top of the iiochthiiUgrat, basking in the sun, 
and enjoying the wild magnificence of the scenery, over 
which, from time to time, was cast a delicate mantle of 
wreathing cloud, hanging now upon one part, now upon 
another, now suddenly tossed up by a gust from below, far 
above our horizon, now sinking low, obscuring all but 
some giant peak which rose like an island from a sea of 
foam, and presenting us with continually new and startling 
changes in the prospect. Instead of returning by the way 
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we came, we descended directly upon the riudelen glacier, 
aad foUowiBg its course^ reached, in about an hour and a 
half, the bridge by which we had crossed the glacier toiient 
in the morning, whence an easy half hour, by the trade 
we had taken to ascend, led us pleasantly across the 
meadows to Zermatt. Both in ascending and descending, 
we saw many traces of. marmots, with which the pastures 
of the Hochthiiligrat evidently abound. I'requently, 
we surprised the timid little animal feeding, or at play, 
upon the grassy dopes; and there' certainly could be 
no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply, were the 
animal sufficiently appreciated to make it worth the 
hunter's wliile to engage in the chase. 

Another very interesting excursion from Zermatt is to the 
Schwarzsee, on the side of a spur of the Matterhom, which 
runs from beneath the peak, towards the bottom of the 
Gomer glacier and the head of the valley of St. Nicholas. 
As far as Platten, you follow the pleasant path wiiich 
leads to the St. Theodule, then, diverging to the right, 
you clamber up a steep mountain of turf and rock. Two 
hours of easy ascent from Zermatt bring you to the little 
lake, or rather pond, which is dignified by the name of 
the Schw arzsee. It is a kind of tarn, of dark and dirty 
ice-cold water, the drainage of the glacier; but the 
interest of the excursion consists in the excellence of the 
spot as a point of view. You see, of course, the Monte 
Rosa group, from here as from the Hochthaligrat, but 
now from a point in the circumference, instead of from 
the centre of the circle. Some friends of mine who visited 
this spot on the 9th September 1854, witnessed, on the 
ascent^ a very beautiful and unusual phenomenon. The 
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lower part of the valley of Zmutt was filled by great beds 
of feathery mist^ and gazing down upon these, about nine 
in the morning, with the son at their backs, each spectator 
beheld his own shadow on the mist, surrounded — framed 
as it were — ^by a perfect circle of rainbowi the prismatic 
colours being wry bright and distinct. 

By ascending about an hour and a half more, first, up a 
steep slope of stunted herbage, then, over the moraine and 

along the edge of a glacier, then, climbing ahnost perpen- 
dicularly up a precipitous ridge of rocks, and lastly walking 
along the ridge with the precipice on one side, and a steep 
slope of snow on the other, you reach the highest point 
of the Homli, whence the panorama is still finer than 
from the Schwarzsee. You are here at the very base of 
the pinnacle of the Matterhom, which rises in awfdl majesty 
above your head. It is hard to say which view is the 
most interesting; that from the Hdnili, or that from the 
Hoclithalignit. The return may be varied, by leaving 
the Schwarzsee on the right, and descending straight 
down the steep slopes of loose, slaty debris, alternated by 
occasional patches of snow, to the green pastures which 
border the upper part of the valley of Zmutt, and from 
which a closer view can be had of the glacier of Zmutt, 
than from the greater elevation of the Schwarzsee or the 
Homli. From these slopes, when I visited theiu^ we 
obtained an excellent view, as far as the Stockhom, in 
the centre of the Zmutt glacitr, and even thought we 
could detect some slight inaccuracies in Studer^s excellent 
map ; but above that peak, all was enveloped in impene* 
trable mist. AVe were able^ however, with the telescope, 
to reconnoitre some of the most formidable difficulties 
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of the passage of the Col d'Erin^ and to make out the 
maimer in which they mast be approached. 

The Zinutt glacier is a very cunuiis one. For some 
miles up^ it is completelj coveied^with debris and moraine, 
from one side to the other, so that it looks like a yast heap 
of stones, and presents no appearance whatever of ice. 
This state of the aar&ce commences, apparently, not far 
below tlic Stockhorn, but wc were unable, from that 
distance, to discover the cause, or in what manner it began. 
Higher up, the glacier i« qnite white and dazzling, and the 
transition from its state of purity to its state of dirt 
appeared to be marked by few degrees. 

AVc made our way down towards the torrent of the 
Zmntt, and found a well-defined track, which overhangs 
it at a considerable distance above the stream, which is 
heard, though not always seen, thundering amongst the 
locks and boulders below. It is a most beautiful path 

through |jmes^ beeches, Scotch iirs, audall manner of moim- 
tain trees, with a rich undergrowth of bilberry bushes and 
shrabs ; with a profusion of wild flowers scattered about on 
every side and making the sombre wood gay with bright and 
delicate haes. We had observed, as we ascended from Zer- 
jjiatl 111 the morning, that above a ccruiin very clearly defined 
limit on all sides of the valley, the larches and firs were 
quite black — far darker than below the line. We could 
not make out the reason, till we got among these trees, 
and then we found it to be owing to a dark, hairy lichen, 
(alectoria jubata) which grew upon the trees, und hung 
down, in rich masses and festoons, iiom the branches. 

From the abundance of the shade, the height of the 
valley and the northern exposure of its right flank, the wild 
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flowers bloom longer and later than in most other places. 
I have fonnd here in bnd, at the very end of August^ in a 
year of unusual hcat^ sprigs of rhododendron fermgineum— 
the plant which, by a misnomer^ is often called the rose of 
the Alps. There is a real Alpine rose, [rosa alpma) a much 
more beautiful flower ; whereas the rhododendron is vezy 
far removed from a i use. For davs before 1 met with this 
specimen, I had seen none, except in seed. On the opposite 
side, the rocks are high and steep, and sprinkled with a 
scanty vegetation. AVe heard the marmots piping their 
shrill whistle continnally, as they fed or played about in the 
sunshine across the torrent ; but, eveu with the telescope, 
we could not distinguish them from the brown rocks^ with 
which their colour matches so well, fiesmitly, we reached 
a bridge, at a great height above the stream, which was 
foaming beneath, through a dee]) and narrow rift in the rocks, 
and crossed to the sunny side, where we found an immense 
number of most beautiful butterflies, conspicuous amongst 

which was always the Apollo, with his bright, clear wings 
and large red spots. There were also some very large 
ones, of a dark brown, with velvety wings, and of striking 

beauty. 

The passage of the Col d^Erin, from Zermatt to EvoleiUy 

ascending by the glacier of Zmutt to its junction with that 
of Ferp^cle, dose under the peak of the T^te Blanche, and 
descending by the latter glacier into the Yal d'Herins is 
probably one of the most difficult among the Alps. As far 
as scenery is concerned, it would, beyond all doubt, be best 
taken from Evolena to Zermatt, as, during the whole of the 
descent, yon would have magnificent views of the Matterhom 
and the basin of Monte Eosa, la front ; but there are serious 
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obstacles in the way of enterprize ; the chief among which 
ia the hombk accoiomodatioa whkh the whole valley 
affoids. 

From the great group of mountains whicli lie betw een 
the valley of St. Nieholas, on the East, and the Yal de 
Bagnes, on the West, three glacier torrents descend, and dis- 
charge their waters into the lihdne^ near Turtraann^ Sierre 
and Sion, respectively. If either of these streams be 
followed towards its source, it will be iound to flow nearly 
north and south, and two — ^those which flow into the Rh6ne 
at Sierre and Sion — like the Yisp, fork off right and left as 
yon ascend the stream, at a distance of a few hours from 
their mouths. All of these vallevs are known to hardlv 
any one but their inhabitants, and although they lead 
amongst the wildest and grandest scenery of the Alps^ they 
will probably remain long unexplored. The valley which 
leads southwards horn Sion is the least unfrequented, and 
the few travellers who have ventured to penetrate its arcaiia 
are unanimous in their account of the filth, ignorance and 
rudeness of the inhabitants. 

In 1853, myself and a friend resolved to ascend the 
last-mentioned valley, for the purpose of passing the Col 
d'Erin to Zermatt ; we determined, after due inquiry, to 
take up with us, not only a stock of provisions, (for, probably, 
goats' cheese and black bread would be the best fare of 
the country) but a mule laden with straw, on which we 
might pass the m'ght, under the shelter of some rock^ as 
every one told us the hlth and vermin we should encounter 
in any of the huts of the peasantry would be such as we 
should never forget. We made all our arrangements, 
but bad weather prevented us from carrying them out ; 
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and I only mention the fact to show the character of the 
valley. The Val d^Anniviers, which runs Southwards from 
Sierre, and the parallel valley of Tnrtmann have probably 
never been explored by a single amateur and, frum wiiat 
little I could leam of them^ wonld appear to be still more 
barbarous than the neighbouring vaUeys of Hertna and 
Heremence, whose united streams pour themselves into the 
Rh6ne, a mile or two above Sion« Balmat told me that 
he ouce had occasion to penetrate a few miles up the Yal 
d' Anniviers, many years ago^ and found the natives living in 
a state of nudity and filthy almost too gross and disgusting 
to relate. 

In one of the dusters of miserable habitations in which 

they were congregated^ he found in each hut a table, 
consisting of an unshaped block of wood^ black and grimed^ 
reeking with the accumulated filth and abominations of 
years, in the top of which were scooped a number of round 
holes corresponding to the number of the household* Into 
these pleasing receptacles were successively emptied soup, 
bread, cheese, milk, and anything else 'Which went to make 
up the meal, which was eaten out of these holes by the 
aid of a wooden spoon. Probably, if a traveller should 
ever arise, bold enough to encounter the discomforts of 
expioniig such places, he will find, in the rich mines of 
unknown and unappreciated scenery which lie buried 
among their recesses, treasures equal to any which the 
whole range of the Alps affords. It must be very long, 
howev^, before they can present any attractions to the 
mass of travellers. The Col d'Eiin may be accomplished 
by starting very early £rom Zermatt, or camping out at the 
foot of the Zmutt glacier, without the necessity of passing 
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a night iu the Vai d'Herins ; but it would be a very long 
da/s journey to reach Sion, which is the first decent 
halting-place. It is, as I have said, a Jiliicult, if not a 
dangerous pass, and should by no means be attempted 
withput guides and ropes* A Scotch gentleman made the 
passage by himself, in 1853, from Zermatt ; but the exploit 
was a mad one, and is mentioned by way of warning rather 
than of example. The upper part of the glacier of Zmutt 
abounds in hidden crevasses — ^the most formidable, because 
the least apparent, of ^ the dangers of the glaciers. 
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PASS OF ST. THBODULE, FEOH ZERMATT TO 

CHATILLON. 

A peasant of the Alps — 
Thy humble Tirtnes^ hospitable home, 

And spirit patient, pious, proud ami free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on inuoceiit thoughts ; 
Thy days of healtli, and nights of sleep; thy toil 
By danger digmiied» yet guiltless. 

Bt&on. 

Within a little mouth. 
He lay among those awful solitudes^ 
Taking his final X€st. 

K0GEB8« 



ASCENT TO THE OLACIEB— A FANTASTIC NOOK-BAKING THE WBONO 
TBACK—- DANOEBOUS CBEyASSBS— CABESBSSKESS OF THE ZBBMATt 
OmDES-HUPBOKS ON THE SNOW— A SEA OF MIST— A BNBAET 

ABODE — AN EXTR-^ORDnJAKY CHAKACTER — HIS TRAGICAL TATE — 
AN ICY TOMB — VAL TOL LLNANCaE — SHORT COKMONS AND DIRTY 
QUART EJi^ — A LONG WALK TO RREAKPASI — CHATILLON — 
BEMARKS. 

The pass of the St. Th^odnle, or^ as it is also called^ 

the Mont Cernn, and the Matterjocli, leads from Zermatt, 
directly across the snowy ridge which walls in the end of 
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the Talley of St Nicholas, and whidi oonneote the mimniits 

of the Matterhom and the Breithorii, to Chatillon in the 
Yal d'Aofita. The highest point is more than 11,000 
feet above the level of tlie sea, and comraands, in fine 
weather, a wide and magniliceut prospect over the moun- 
tains of Piedmont* The chief attraction of the pass, 
however, lies in the admirable points of view it affords of 
the great giader basin of Monte Bosa, and still more in 
the proximity of the Matterhom, whose awful peak rises 
abruptly out of the glaciers which skirt the pass, towering 
to the height of between four and five thousand feet above 
the surrouiidiiig level. It is a pass of no great difficulty, 
though the way lies for many hours across the glacier ; 
but it is more dangerous than is commonly supposed, and 
more precaution should certainly be adopted than the 
guides of Zermatt are often willing to take* 

We started from Zermatt, to cross tlie St. TheuJuie, at 
a quarter to £ve o'clock, on the 14th September, 185^, 
three days after our passage of the Alldein glacier, recorded 
in a former chapter. Our party consisted of Mr. A., 
H., myself, and a gentleman who wished to accompany 
us to the summit, and then return to Zermatt. Our friend, 
the student of theology, went with us, to return with tliis 
gentleman, and we had engaged a well known guide of 
Zermatt to take us into the valley on the other side. 
About half an hour after leaving Zermatt, the road, which 
lies through pleasani ^voods auJ inuadows — wiili ihe Yisp 
on the left, foaming madly through its rocky bed — crosses 
the torrent of the Zmutt glacier, over which lies the 
difficult passage by the Col d'Erin to Evolena. Here, 
yon ascend rapidly for some little distance, passing through 
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a cluster of huts called Platten, wiieuce the path bears 
away to the left, and approaches the rocks which flank 

the Gorner glacier, of which you Lave an excellent view. 

This glacier has evidently been of much greater extent 
in former tmies> for the rocks on either hand of its course 
are very much polished and deeply striated. Seen from 
this point, the lower part of the glacier displays admirably 
the effect produced by obstacles in the way of the icy 
current, on the direction of its crevasses. It flows down 
rather diagonally, towards our left, as we stand looking up 
the glacier — towards its own right bank. Kear the 
bottom, it is borne directly against a shoulder of rock 
projecting from the precipitous wall which forms the 
right, or North-eastern, side of the channel. The cre- 
vasses, at this poiiiL, run nearly at right angles to the 
direction of the flow, being, of course, rather cnrved 
oatwards in the middle of the glacier; but as, at 
this shoulder, one part of the stream meets with the 
opposing barrier of rock, while the rest of the cnrrent 
does not encounter the same obstacle, the latter moves 
faster than the part near the rock; and the ice moves 
faster and faster, as it is farther removed from the opposing 
object ; especially, as the left part of the stream — that to 
our right, as we look down upon it from tihie grassy knolls 
near Flatten — is not far from a ridge of rock m the 
glacier, over which it falls towards the valley below i and 
it is, therefore, unsupported on this side. Consequently, 
the crevasses appear to radiate from the projecting rock^ 
till they have changed their direction by nearly a quarter 
of a circle. The crevasses, which were nearly at right 
angles to the direction of the glacier, become, below the 
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sbonlcl^^ nearly parallel to it. In passing this spot^ the 
foliowiug year, I found a very great increase in the size 
of the glacier; much greater, as it seemed to me, than 
the increase either of the Fee, or of tlie Allcleiu glacier. 

The ascent presently becomes considerably steeper, and 
after a while, you pass beneath, or across, a part of the 
terminal moraine of the Turgge glacier, (not, of course, 
the same IHirgge glacier that was mentioned as near the 
head of the valley of tSaas) wliich lies close under the 
precipices of the Matterhom; and then, turning half 
round towards the left, a few minutes of very steep and 
«tony climbing bring you to the brink of the glacien 
The whole of the ascent from Zermatt is, for a pass of 
this order, the easiest and pleasantest I know. This part, 
however, ought to be accomplished in early morning, 
as it would certainly be very hot, later in the day. We 
went slowly, on my account, as I had been very unwell 
the day before ; but we reached the glacier before eight 
o^clock, after three hours of pleasant and gentle exercise. 
We found a wild recess, exposed towards the iNoith-west, 
but curiously sheltered on the South and East, by the 
moraine of the glacier, and by a high wail of rock, capped 
vrith snow, which melted in the day-time, and trickled 
down into a shaded nook, whither the sun's rays never 
penetrated, and where it froze again into long, dear, 
transparent icicles, which hung in fantastic fringes and 
festoons on the rocks around. Here we rested for a few 
minutes, and re&eshed ourselves with a little bread, soaked 
in the sparkling rill which stole along the bottom of tliis 
secluded little dell. Just beibre arnvmg here, we found 
a quantity of the reindeer-moss, {lichen Icelmdieus) grow- 
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ing on the mouutam-side. A small bit of tiiis plant, 
earned in the mouth and socked^ is one of the best things 
to allay thirst or stay liunger, when on a mountain 
excursion* It is siightlj bitter^ but not unpleasantly 
80, and very nutritious Bnifortifiani. 

Some friends of ours had left Zermatt by this pass, 
two or three days before, and oar gnide had been feli* 
citating himself on the assistance he should derive from 
their footsteps. U, and I started off in adyance of our 
partV; and^ after a few minutes on the snow, eame to 
a recent track, which we at once concluded to be the 
footmarks we were in search of. It led nearly South- 
west, parallel with the iiaiik uf the Matterhom. We were 
rather startled, however, to find, after about half an hour's 
M alk, that they led amongst a number of fearful crevasses, 
half hidden by the snow ; and while we were considering 
what coarse we should take, we heard the Zermatt man 
shouting at the top of his voice, ^'Zuriick! zuriickP' 
(back I back!) and presently he eame panting up, and 
told us we had stumbled on a false track, made some days 
before by a guide from Yisp, who was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the way, and had taken the traveller he 
professed to guide, by a fearinlly perilous route, through 
a perfect maze of deep and treacherous crevasses. As to 
the danger of the route, there could not be two opinions ; 
but we strongly suspected it was put upon a Yisp man, 
in order to impress upon the minds of tiavcUers, that the 
only chance of safety lay in patronizing the native talent 
of Zermatt. Our man now siruck off to the left, and 
led us in a direction nearly at right angles to our former 
course* Indeed, the only safe plan in crossing the St. 
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Th&)dule, is to keep well to the left from the moment 

you enter on the snow. By so doing, you avoid all the 
worst parts of the glacier; but it is not the direction 
which one wonid choose for oneself ; the tempting course 
is that of the Yisp man^ which looks like the best and 
shortest way across the ridge. We had gone much too far 
to the right, before we turned back ; and, had our guide 
acted prudently, he would have made us retrace our steps 
to tlic edge of the glacier, before takiug tlie true direction. 
As it was, we cross-cut to the right place, and, in so doing, 
walked oyer more than one hidden crevasse, on bridges of 
snow. Once, the guide struck his stick right through 
the snow, and, working out a hole, disclosed to us a 
terrible chasm, apparently of unfathomable depth, and 
only covered by the crust of snow on which we stood. 
As we were not tied together, this was very dangcTous ; 
but our guide seemed 'to care litUc what nsks we ran, so 
long as he had not the trouble of carrying ropes. 

Had Balmat or the cur6 been with us, such a thing as 
dispensing with ropes would not have been thought of for 
a moiiiciit. Tile 0x1:6 would probably have replied to any 
proposal of the sort^ as he did to one of our party, when 
we were entering on the Allelein glacier;— "As you 
please, gentlemen; but, for my j art, if we are not tied 
together, I don^t go a step further.^' But many 
of the guides of Zermatt are reluctant to take the 
trouble of carrying ropes; they think people often 
pass safely enough, without them, and they habitually 
neglect such precautious as eveiy prudent man ought 
always to take, on a long snow-clad glacier like this. One 
of the gentlemen whose tracks we were seeking told 
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me, a few da^s afterwards^ that on this very pass he feU into 
a hidden crevasse^ and was only sared by the readiness and 
activity of Zachar) Cachat, who in he had engaged, on !Ps. 
recommendation, at Zermatt, and who caught him by the col- 
lar, when he was already up to his shoulders in the crevasse. 

Having gained, at ieugth, ihe real footsteps of our pre- 
decessors, we ascended, slowly and gradually, in their track, 
for two or three hours, ilere and there, are geuile undula- 
tions in the surface of the glacier, one of which was deq» 
enough to conceal, for a considerable time, three or four 
little black dots we had seen descending towards us from 
the summit of the pass, reminding one, as they specked the 
stainless surface, of Hies creepmg across a whitewashed 
wall. We got, every moment, new and glorious views of 
the Matterhorn, of the vast fields of snow which encom- 
passed us in every direction, and of the great peaks which 
towered above them — the Breitliorn, Monte Kosa, the 
Strahlhom, and many more; and every time we looked 
round, we beheld the solemn range of the Bernese Ober- 
land — a background worthy the rest of the picture. The 
sky was without a cloud, and of that deep azure hue which 
w e are apt to speak of as the peculiar characteristic of an 
Italian landscape. 

On reaching the top of a gentle swell, we suddenly found 
ourselves almost within hail of the figures that had 
been, when last we saw them, but specks upon the limit 
of our horizon. They turned out to be a friend of 
the gentleman who was accompanying us to the top^ 
and who thus strangely encouiitcrcJ ;m acquaiiitance 
m the midst of that icy desert. This traveller was 
escorted by no less than three guides. If in the 
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multitude of counsellors tliirc is safety, he certainly ran no 
risk ; but although he had accomplished two thirds of the 
way across the glacier^ he was in a state of great nervoiis- 
ness aud alarm. He had heard, oa the other side^ the 
moet exaggerated accounts of the horrors of the pass^ and 
had been told— what was quite true — that a man of the 
country had perished iu a crevasse, ou the Italian side, not 
long before ; and, not being familiar with the gladers, he 
had endeavoured to secure safety in a numerous array of 
guides. Strange to say, the only precaution which really 
might have availed him, that of ropes, was, as usual, for- 
gotten or neglected. He had eugaged one guide at 
Chatillon, but, before he reached Val Toumanche, began to 
entertain suspicions, (well founded, I have no doubt,) as to 
his knowledge of the glacier, and had therefore retained 
two more at Yal Tournanche — and he was now accom- 
panied by all three* Our guides proposed to effect an 
exchange of ''fares/' to which we assented, and having, 
with some dilEculty, satisfied our friend of the capabilities 
of oor guide, and the impossibility of mistaking the track, 
we bid him farewell, and left him to pursue his way to 
Zermatt with our guide, while his three men turned back 
with ns, and the theological student and his employer 
accompanied us as far as the top of the pass. But, alas, 
for the vanity of human hopes ! BriUiant and cloudless as 
the sky was, on the Swiss side, we found, the moment we 
reached the summit, a boiling sea of mist, continually 
surging up from the Italian valleys, and as continually 
hurled back by the stroug north wind, and tossed up 
hundreds of feet higher than where we stood, wreatliing 
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itself into a thousand quaint and ever-changing shapes, and 
formmg a vast amphitheatre of cloud, of which our positioii 
was the centre. We could see nothing beyond the great 
semi-circular basin of glacier which we were about to 
descend, except when, for a moment, the wind blew with 
more than common strength, and, bearing back the tide of 
vapour, gave us a glimpse of the grassy ridges which &li 
away from the glacier into the vaDey beneath, and of 
sunlit peaks and shining glaciers, apparently poised in mid- 
sir, half way between heaven and earth. 

We reached the summit of the pass at a quarter to 
eleven, six easy hours from Zermatt, and here we met with 
a most singular character. On a spot sliglill} sheltered by 
some rocks which jut up from the surface of the snow, was 
pitched a wretched tent, about ten or twelve feet long, and 
six or seven high, inhabited by an old man and his wife, 
who, during the summer months, dwelt at the crest of 
the Col, and in this frail and dreary abode braved the 
terrors of the tempest and the snow-storm. They supplied 
us with very fair bread and cheese, and some thin, sour 
wine, besides which they had the universal cognac^^ for 
those who might prefer that cordial. De Saussnre's 
sojourn of seventeen days upon the Col du Geant sinks 
into insignificance, when compared with the courage and 
endurance of this intrepid pair. The man pointed out to 
us, with much pride, a. rude structure, built of loose stones, 
which it was the labour of his days to rear, and which, when 
finished, was to contain four bed-rooms. It was already 
half way up to the first floor. This chalet was to be 
digniiied with the title of an hotel, and was to bear the 
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appropriate title of the Bouqnetiii/'^ He was a bronzed, 

enther-beaten old fellow, with a grey beard Mling over 
his breast, and wore a ioug drab coat, reaching to his heels, 
and a goat-skin cap which made me think of the pic- 
tures of iiobinson Crusoe. His features were verj peculiar 
—high cheek-bones, with a flat face, a pug nose, and a 
keen eye, as bright and sharp as a hawk^s. He was a 
tail, well-made man, as straight as an arrow, with a majestic 
bearing, as if he were a monarch of that wild waste of ever* 
lasting desolation. He spoke very good French — a rare 
accomplishment in these parts, and his language and ideas 
were far beyond what is generally found in men of his rank 
and mode of life/ 

After resting ourselves, and chatting with the old man 
and his wife for three quarters of an hour, w e took leave of 
our friend who was to return to Zermatt and his theologi- 
cal guide, and began to descend the glacier. "We learned, 
as we were starting, that the old man was nearly out of 
brandy and some other necessaries; to obtain a supply of 
which, he was obliged to repair to Chatillon, whither 
he was about to set oif^ leaving his wife alone in the 
solitude of this bleak and inhospitable desert, till lie 
should return. A¥e invited him to join our party, and he 

* The stembock, or moimtain-goat of the Alps, an exceedingly 

rare animal, with immense liorns curved back towards its shoulders, 
very wild and uutameable, and far less often seen than the chamois. 
In most parts of Switzerland it is extinct, or very nearly so. It is 
least xm, among some of the more nnfreqnented parts of the 
Savoyard and Piedmontese Alps, south of the main chain. Some 
fine specimens of this curious animal are to be seen, biiilicd, in the 
Museum at Berne. 
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accordingly shouldered an empty^ keg, and nodding 
an adien to his wife, who seemed profoundly indifferent 
about the matter, took has place in our line of march. 
We found him a perfect enthusiast about the glories of the 

scene from the top of the pass ; indeed, he seemed almost 
beside himself on this point. The sunrise and sunset, 
especially the former, lie ckscnbed in glowiui^ terras, and 
repeatedly exclaimed that, by buildiitg a shelter for those 
who othwwise could never witness this scene of 
traosceudeut glory, he was doing good service to mankind. 
I was surprised at the vigour and originality of his 
thoughts, and the force and elegajice of his phraseology, 
both of which would have done credit to an educated man. 
In the course of the evening, while we were at Val Tour- 
uaache, he came to us to beg a small subscription towards 
the expenses of building his house on the glacier; but we 
were satisfied that the object of his anxiety was far more 
the completion of his undertaking, and the gratification of 
the darling aim of his life, in making kiiuwn to the world 
the glories of a sunrise on the Matterjoch, than the real- 
ization of pecuniary advantage from the speculation. 
" Messieurs,^^ he said, " je travaille pour I'liumanito and 
the light in which he considered himself was that of a 
benefactor to his race. He proved an excellent companion, 
as he gave us much interesting information about the 
neighbourhood, and about the antiquities of Aosta. 

I am sorry to add that his fate is believed to have 
been a tragical one. He told ns that he intended 
to travel on foot to Paris during the winter, and to 
make his way thence to London, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the necessary funds wherewith to tiuish his house. 
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It appears that late in the autumn of that year, or the 

next, (1 forget which) he set off from Val Totimanche to 
carry out his plaui aud that, from that day to this, he has 
never been seen or heard of. It is greatly feared that the 
little money the old mau had managed to scrape together, 
and which he was believed to carry about him, had tempted 
some of tlie cowardly ruffians who have given so bad a 
name to the northern valleys of Piedmont, and that he was 
robbed and murdered, shortly after he started from Val 
Tournunche. The harmless and adventurous enthusiast 
has disappeared, and the cabin, in the midst of the glacier, 
remains as he left it, and wiU remain so until the violence 
of the storm has prostrated its walls, or some successor 
shall be found to inherit the old man's enthusiasm and 
love oi iiaitire. 

The central part of the glacier, on the Itahan side, 
abounds in concealed crevasses, and it is necessary to keep 
to the right, aud skirt its outer edge, in order to avoid them. 
This side of the pass is much steeper than the other, but 
the snow was pretty liard, and the walking very agreeable. 
About an hour after leaving the top, we observed, at some 
distance on our left, a pole planted upright in the ice, by 
the side of a crevasse. On inquiring what it betokened, we 
were told that it marked the spot where an unhappy way- 
farer had perished, about a week before, in a deep and 
hidden crevasse. He was a farmer from Oressonay, who 
was crossing to Zerroatt with a sheep, accompanied by 
a traveller whom he had undertaken to guide over the pass. 
He had taken a track which the peasants avail themselves 
of, with safety, dui iug the months of spring, wiieii tlie cre- 
vasses are but narrow, and the coating of snow thick and 
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finnly frozen, but wiucb, in autumn, is full of daogei. He 
had advanoed some distance on the glacier, when he stepped 
upon a treacherous covenng of snow which concealed a 
deep crevasse. It gave way, the moment he trod upon it» 

and he was precipitated lo iiiC bottom. The traveller 
could not see him, but could hear hia call fox help ; the 
unhappy man^ who was not much injured, retained his 
presence of luiiid, and told Ids companion to retrace his 
way by their footsteps, and hasten with what assistance he 
could procure; " and pray foi me/^ he added; I shall 
need your prayers/' The traveller stuck his alpenstock 
into the ice, to mark the crevasse into which his guide had 
fallen, and made what speed he could on his errand. 
It was, however, some hours before be was able to return 
wuh succour ; when they arrived at the crevasse^ all was 
still and silent as the grave ; they called and called again, 
but no voice replied j the object of tlieir search liad proba- 
bly expired, long before they reached the spot. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the terrors of such a situation, and the 
imagination shrinks from contemplating the feelings of the 
unfortunate prisoner within that cold and dreary dungeon, 
as his powers of endurance and vitality slowly gave way, 
and, left him powerless in the chill embrace of death. 
Nearly thirty persons responded to the caU for assistance, 
but they eidbibited a strange apathy, or want of courage ; 
for though weQ supplied with ropes, no one appears to have 
ventured to descend into the crevasse, and when we passed^ 
and saw the pole, a dark line against the sheeted snow 
behind, no attempt had been made to recover the body 
from its icy tomb. 

We quitted the glacier about one o'clock, and made a 
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very rapid descent, for nearly an hour, over most deliglitful 
turf. We £oiuid very lew wild Howeis^ compared with, 
what I had expected to find on the Italian side of the pass* 
Probably, with this southern exposure, the most part were 
alieadj in seed, and therefore did not strike the eye* We 
found forget-me-nots in some abundance, and great quan- 
tities of that delicate Alpine Hower tiie bupieunm rarmn* 
euicides (hare's ear). About half past two, we reached the 
chalets of Breuil, where we were able to procure an excel- 
lent cup of coffee. Ifrom Brenil, we descended for an hour 
and a half by the side of the glacier torrent, which in one 
place was actually covered in by the stones and earth 
which had settled in the narrow rift^varying from three 
or fooi- inches to as many feet, in breadth— through which, 
at the depth of fifty or sixi^ feet, it thundered on in its 
furious course ; and, at length, shortly before four, on turn- 
ing an angle of the road, the spire and roofs of Yal Tour- 
nanche appeared close at hand, and our day^s work was done. 

In the upper part of the valley, the rocks on our right 
had been fine and bold ; but about Yal Tournanche the 
vaUey expands very much, and, on the left, is wide and 
open. It is here not unlike the lower part of the descent 
from Capel Guraig to Beddgelert. Everything points to a 
great change of climate; squirrels are seen leaping from 
bough to bough, and running from rock to rock; the fir 
and the pine have given place to the chesnut and the 
beech, and the early fall oi the leaves proclaims the power 
of the fierce autumnal sun* 

Yal Tournanche boasted no inn, but the cure was in 
the habit of receiving strangers ; so we made for his house. 
Happily, we saw him only out of the window, working 
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away, like a common labourer, at some repairs which iivere 
bdng done to the church. I tOLj, happiljj for he was the 
dirtiest specimen of hnmanitj T ever beheld, with a huge 
goilre hanging from his neck. His house was equally 
dirty ; the dnst lay to the thickness of a sheet of paper 
on everything ; and, worn and travel-stained as our garments 
were, which had borne the bmnt of an Alpine campaign, 
they seemed far too good to soil, by sitting down in so much 
dirt* However, as there was no help for it, we set to 
work to make things as clean and tidy as we could, for the 
evening. We had three rooms opening out of one another. 
The middle room had a bed, supported on three boards 
laid on trcssels. Tliu tabic was a board, also on tressels; 
there were four rough wooden chairs ; and this was literally 
all the furniture of the room. In each of the side rooms, 
whicii opened out of this, were a bed, a chair, a table made 
of an unshaped block of wood on three legs, and a pie- 
dish. The Hoors were so thick in dirt, that your boots left 
foot*marks as you walked across the room ; and everything 
you touched soiled your hands. We could get scarcely 
anything to eat— a serious evil after eleven hours' walk. A 
chicken was brought, but so small, skinny and raw*boned, 
that tliere were not half-a-dozen good mouthfuls upon ium ; 
and the only bread consisted of long sticks of biscuit, a 
most unsubstantial kind of fare, of which, moreover, there 
was but a scanty supply. The only good articles of food 
were some eggs, but of these we could not procure more 
than two or three, and we went to bed hungry and tired. 
Fleas were seen, and we laid ourselves down in fear and 
trembhng; but we got off much better in this respect 
than we had any reason to hope. 
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As there was no temptation to loiter in sach quarters, 

we rose in good time ; and, slipping a few fraginenU of the 
long breads'' into our pockets^ shouldered our knapsacks^ 
and sallied forth, after settling with the housekeeper, in the 
early dawn of a clear aatumoal morning. We observed 
that a great cross near to the core's honse bore, as is usual - 
in Piedmont, no image of Glirist, but only representations 
of different objects connected with the last scenes of that 
solemn history ; the liammur, ilie nails, the sponge, the 
javelin, the reed^ the whip^ the cords^ the cup, the lantern, 
the cock, and so forth. 

We had been told that Chatilion was within a tolerably 
easy waHi of Yal Toumanche, and, accordingly, had started 

wiLiiOUt a breakfast, depending on Chatilion for liiaL ineal ; 
but we found we had been much deceived ; and it took us 
three hours and a half of very £e»t walking to reach that 
town. The descent was rapid, and the valley, for the most 
part, monotonous, resembling the Val Anzasca, wide, pretty 
and well wooded. 

As long as the sun was behind the range of mountains 
on our left, the temperature was cool and pleasant ; but 
from the moment he rose above them, about half past six 
o'clock, the heat became very great ; and, hungry as we 
were, we all felt the walk a liUle too long to be 
pleasant before breakfast. There was not a breath 
of wuid stirring ; so much so, that in one place, where 
we met a Eock of goats being driven to their daily pas- 
turage, the air was scented with the fragrance of their 
recent presence, for nearly a mile after we passed tliem. 
About two hours below Val Tournanche, we came upon 
some very fine remams of a Boman aqueduct, carried 

L 
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along the face of the ndn, fi?e or mx hmidied feet above 
the valley^ over ardies of very eoHd ancl substantial 

masonry, which appeared as durable as the rock itsel£» 
We had been biddea to look out for it by the old hero 
of the summit^ who had been hunenting, most pathetically, 
- the earelessneas and ignoiaiioe of the people about these 
lemains of antiquity. Here we looked back^ and saw^ 
for the last time, the stupendous point of the Matterhorn, 
apparently overhangmg the monntains beneath, and 
covered along every ridge and ledge with pure and daz- 
zling snow. In firont of us were some fine snow-dad 
peaks whieh we did not know. 

Shortly before reaching the end of the vaDey, we passed 
through rioh woods in which the chesnnt, the dieny, 
the walnut and the beech predominated, and which 
afforded a wdoome protecti<»i bom the increasing beat 
of the sun ; and soon after eight o'dod^, we emerged npon 
the beautiful Yal d'Aosta, and, turning to the left osex 
a fine bridge, bdow which are the remnants of two fotmer 
bridges^ one beneath the other, we went down the principal 
street of GhatiUon — ^as filthy a street as I ever saw ae wiah 
to see, with the water running down the middle in an 
open channel, and being carried thence direct to a fountain 
in the streeti where, because it issues from a pipe in the 
orthodox fashion, it is sujjpused to be clean and ht to 
drink, and is used by the inhabitants for that purpose. 
We asked for some water at break&st, and we saw the 
waiter repair to this source to fetch it. We put up at the 
''Trois Bds,'' where with infinite difkulty, and by dint 
of alternate coaxing and scolding, we succeeded, between 
nine and ten o^dock^ in procuring something to eat. I 
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should not be doing josiioe to the landlord,^ if I did not 
add that his incivility was onlj equalled by his extortion ; 
as we found when it beeame neoeasaxj to bargain for the 

decrepid vehicle and miserable jade which conveyed us 
toAosta. 

Tbit pass of the St. Th&)dale is one of the grandest 

excoraions among the Alps, and at the same time one of 
the easiest. There is some risk, nndonbtedly, without 
proper precaution; much risk, with a bad guide. A 
alight deviation fcom the proper direction would lead into 
▼ery formidable dangers ; and, as I have already said, I 
think the gmdes oi Zermatt very much disposed to consult 
their own ease, by n^ecting the obvions and effiectnal 
precaution of using ropes on the glacier ; but there is 
nothing like a seiioQS difficnlty, from one end of the pass 
to the otter. It is eren sometimes crossed by ladies, on 
mule-back. This can only be done, when the snow is in 
a good state, and by starting early in the morning, so as 
to secure some hours before the suu is strong, for the 
passage of the glacier, and even then, the animal is apt to 
sup and flounder, in a manner painful to himself and 
disagreeable to his rider. There would be no difficulty, 
at any time, in having a lady carried across in a chaise^ 

porteurSj though six porters, at least, would be neeessary ; 
or, if she were a good walker, a mule might be taken to 
the edge of the ice, and by a little previous arrangement, 
another might be engaged to meet her at the foot of the 
glacier on the opposite side. This would reduce the 

walking to about five hours ; and when the snow is in a 
good state, the walk over the glacier is neither fatiguing 

* I do not know wiiether the iiui is still m the same hands. 

L » 
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nor nnpleasanti and many ladiea conld do it with perfect ease^ 

On account of the scenery^ it is perhaps rather better to 
cross from Yal Tonmanche to Zermatt than the opposite 
way ; but the guides of Zermatt are, generally speakings 
better than those of the Italian valley. Pierre and 
Charles Immanuel Gorette of Val Toumanche are, however, 
good guides, and speak I'rench, which few of the guides 
of Zermatt do. We found them attentive, intelligent and 
competent. I'ifteen francs a man is the regular tariff 
for the pass, besides which a small gratuity is expected. 
Unless inoic arc wanted to carry baggage, one guide to 
show the way is enough for any number of travellers* 
Indeed, the stronger the party, the less need of additional 
guides, as they could help one another in case of accident. 
The only drawback to this excursion is the bad accom- 
modation at Yal Toui jianche and in the Val d^Aosta, by 
which the pass must be approached or left. I have heard 
that a tolerable inn has been constructed at Val Toumanche 
since X was there; but the cure's house afforded as 
miserable accommodation as I have ever met with in 
tlio Alps. 

The Val d'Aosta is the head-quarters of dirty inns and 
bad beds. I would rather, at any time, camp out on the 
mountain side than be forced to sleep at Chatillon or Aosta ; 
and latterly, when I have had to pass through that valley, 
I have always made free use of liorses and carriages, and 
managed to push on either to St. Remy or Courmayenr, for 
the night. The Val d' Aosta is one of the loveliest 
and most fertile valleys in the north of Italy; but it is 
inhabited by a stunted race, afflicted with goitre and cre- 
tinism, to an extent which contrasts painfully with the 
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channs of the 8oeiierj« Among such a population^ it is vain 
to hope for decency or cleanliness ; and, as far my experience 

goes; I iiave fouad the iiiiikcepera as dishonest as they are 
dirty. It is very likely^ howeTer, that even here, great 

improvements may be made, in a few years, if they be not 
ahready taking place. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

THE TOREENTHORN, THE (B8GHIKEN LAKE, AND THE 
DISTRICT Of THE GHEMMI. 

What, though th* ascent is steep, and rude the way ? 
Let us ascend the summit, and look down ! 
Axoond ! aboTe ! to Him whose home is thought. 

The anoir-fed tonent in vldte mases ioaaed 
'Down to the dear ethereal lake belov : 
And, high o'ertopping all the broken scene, 

The mountain fading into sky, where shines 
On winter^ winter skivering. 

Thomson. 



A8CB1IT Of TBM TOBBBNTHOlUf STABIUir« APFBQACH TO A 

FBECIPICl— ALL THE AL?8 AT ONE VEBW— A NOVEL PAINT- 

BEUSH — THE GHEM^II — liiE SCHWARENBACH — A "VERITABLE 
VOLETTR" — GLACIKKS OP THE WILDSTKUBEL— TilE OESCm^EN 

LAKfi^PBOFUSIQN OJT WILD FKUITS — ^EOBCE OF XES ZOJUUBHI* 
▲ 7B1BZINO BATHB^VBin^lGXV — CX>BDUL SSCEFnOlT. 

Ko visitor to the Baths of Leuk should &il to aBoend, 

if possible^ the Torrenthorn — a bold mountain rising 
abruptly at the head of the Maing ffletscher, which fills 

up the liead of the valley to tlie east of Leukerbad^ and lies 
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in ihe hollow between the Torrenthorn, on the South, and 
the Great Aiteb on the North* On the opposite ndet^ the 
ToRenthom slopes more gently down towards the valley 
of the Dala^ which is partly fed by the hvulets that have 
their aooroes in its grassy slopes. The path begins dose 
to the Hotel des Alpes, and zig-zags up the steep pasture- 
groands to the east^* till it gains the belt of tiees above. 
Here, it turns to the right and winds, for a considerable 
distance, in a south or south-westerly direction, beneath 
the shade of thidL and pleasant woods. 

I have seldom seen a more beautiful wood-walk. The 
undergrowth at team and mosses is singulady rich and 
Inxnriant. Great qnantities of wild raspberries and straw* 
berries grow near the path, and atiord a grateful refresh- 
ment on a sultry day. Presently, the soene beoomes wilder, 
and you have to make three or four sharp and steep zig-zags 
up the face of a little ciiS, while below you the predpices 
£edl away, far down towards the stream of the Dala. Here, 
it is advisable for a lady to quit her mule for a few minutes, 
as a slip would be awkward, and the path is bad. I was 
very much struck at this place, called the Wolfs Crag, with 
the beaaty of the wild flowers, which dnng in bright patches 
to the ledges of the rock, or trailed in elegant festoons 
over the surface of the cM. Beyond this, the wood was 
more open ; and presently we came to a long line of low 
stone wall, tlu-ough a gate in which we emerged upon a 
spacious and fertile pasture-groondj where hundreds of 
sheep and oatfcle weiie grazing about, or lazily ohewing the 

* in one of these upland meadows, we foond a magnifioent 

specimen of the ^eum rivale ; almost as beautiful, though not so 
briiliant, a ^wer as the ^. moniamm, 

m 
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cud, sunning theadadves in the pleasant warmth of a bright 
September morning. These pasturages are of great 

extent, occupying a large part of the ascent, and as you 
have to make yonr way across them for nearly two hours, 

this part of tlie road is somewhat monotonous. In time, 
however, the grass became stunted and scrubby, and, at 
length, all vegetation entirely ceased, and for the last half 
hour we zig-zagged up a steep slope, the surface of which 
was entii'cly covered by small loose pieces of some schist- 
aceous stone, wliich splits off in flat, slaty fragments. 
This part of the route is something like a part of the ascent 
from Beihlgck.Tt to the toj) of Snuwtlon. We were upon 
a broad shoulder of mountain, which, on the right, fell away 
with a very rapid incline, on which were some extensive 
beds of last vear\^ snow.* On the left, the surface was con- 
vex and dome-like, for a considerable distance, and ap- 
peared to terminate in a precipice, but as the path wound 
up the flattest part of the mass, and did not approach within 
many hundred yards of the limit of the convexity, it was 
dif&cult to say what lay beyond, and how far the convexity 
might extend. The zig-zags became gradually shorter, and 
the shoulder narrower, and at length we came to a rude 
deal table and form, fixed into the ground, which was 
strewed in every direction with un mist akeable traces of many 
a meal. The view had been veiy line for some time past^ 

* Near the snow, the gentiam nivalis was blooming beautifully. 
Maay of the commoner sorts, such as nma^ bavarica, &c., are found 
below, not far from here. I picked a pretty specimen of ramtnculiu 

Fyreium. lAehm mnalis grows near the top ; below the pastures 

I met with the delicate gyjpsophila reijem. The mysoiises were not 
plentifuL 
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but tlie bare black ridge in front of us still blocked up a 
considerable part of the horixon. At tbis table^ mj wife dis- 
mounted from her mule and walked iurward. A few paces 
further^ we found, to our surprize, that the ridge ended quite 
suddenly, in a series of tremendous precipices, beneath which, 
in ^ont and on the nght, lay a vast valley of desolation/' 
covered for miles with a baie black deposit of bamn 
debris, on which not a sj^cck of vegetation was visible, and 
on the left, the great smooth expanse of the ghider of 
IRIaing, streaked here and there with a formidable crevasse, 
and edged nearly all round withaixmge of curious slanting 
masses of rock, all having the same inclination and the 
same form, and rising in lop-sided pyramids abruptly from 
the glacier. It was one of the most startling views I had 
ever beheld. We had not the least idea, a dozen paces 
before arriving at the ed^e, that the ridge was about to 
terminate, and the precipice was so sheer, that we sat down 
with our feet over its edge, and stones that we dislodged 
took one bound and were out of sight, till they rolled far 
into the valley below. We came so suddenly and startlingly 
upon this precipice, that it was some moments before we 
recovered from our surprise, and were able to look 
around us at the wonderful panorama which presented itself. 

Across the glacier of Maing, the noble peaks of the 
Great Altels, the Balmhom and the Doldenhom rose 
sharply into the sky, at no great distance, separated from 
us by the head of the valley of the Data, and guarded, in 
front, by the stupendous crags and precipices of the 
GhemmL Taming somewhat to the right, the eye 
wandered amongst a maze* of glaciers and peaks, which 

L 3 
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koloded the long line of the Benieae Alf0. It reqniied, 
hcmever, some mveetigation to make fhem ovt b j name, 

as the forms with which I was familiar, on the ISiortk side 
of the chain, aie very different from those which the 
spectator gazes on from the South and West. The Jang« 
frao, the Fioater Aarhom, Schreckhom and Wetterhom 
were concealed by the massive groupe of the Aletschorn, in 
front of which was seen the head of the Lotsch glacier ; 
the yalleyofthat name being hidden by a long range of green 
slopes which run from the back of theMaing glacier, down 
upon the valley of the Ah6ne. The most conspicaons of 
all the mountains of tlie Oberland was the Bietschhorn, 
whose summit rose high into the heavens, with a solemn 
grandeur^ inferior only to that of the Matterhoro, as seen 
from the neighbourhood of Zermatt* This is the moun- 
tain I have dsewhere mentioned as forming a fine 
object in the descent from the valley of Fee to Saas, 
and which lies between the principal chain and the 
valley of the Rhdne. It was considerably nearer to us than 
the other mountains in the same quarter, and it is 
one of the finest objects in this extensive and splendid 
panorama. 

Fnither stOI to the rights at a distance of about thirty 
miles, was the broad groupe of the Monte Leone^ showing 
where the pass of the Simplon crosses into Italy. A little 
further yet to the right, in what artists would caDthe 
middle-distance, was a long broken line, stretching from 
east to west, across nearly a third of the cirde of our 
horizon, with a thin blue haze hovering above it, towards 
which the descending outlines of the mountain ranges 
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sloped on either side. It is hardly necessary to saj^ that this 
maiked the portion of the valley of the Bh^ne, and was a 
great assistance in determining the identity of the number- 
less peaks and mountain gioupes which fonned our view. 
A little to the West of South, the Ehone takes a slight bend 
soathwards, which brought it directly into a line with us } 
and we looked down the whole extent of that beantifiil 
valley, from Sierre — where the Ehone first comes into view, 
a broad and conspicnoiis river — ^nearly to Martigny, long 
before reaclimg which towu, it has dmndled to a mere silver 
thread, meandering gracefolly between rich and v^dant 
banks. 

The several lines of the Visp Thai, the Turtmann Thai, 
and the Val d'Anniviers, or Einfisch Thai, could be 
distinctly traced, mapping out the mountain ranges upon 
the distant horizon into several gronpes, the first of which 
comprehended the stupendous range of the Saas Grat, 
from the Balfrein to Monte Bosa, and the continuation of 
the chain to the Hatterbom, whose great summit, how- 
ever, was, from this point of view, surpassed in sharpness 
and majesty by the needle^like peak of the Weisshom — a 
mountain of nearly equal height, and wiiich is often mis- 
taken, in distant prospects, for the Matterhom, from the 
Dom to the Hatterhom we gazed upon a line of snowy 
summits, not one of which was less than fourteen thousand 
feet in height. Monte Bosa sbrack me from here, as it did 
from the Col du Geant, and afterwards from the Wetterhom, 
as distinguished by an exquisite symmetry and grace, which 
no other neighbooring summit possesses, and which made 
us doubly regret than an untoward circumstance had 
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prevented our reaching Zermatt^ this summer. Had it been 

eveuing, one might say. 

How iBinily-flnshed, how phantom-fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, liangmg there — 

A thousaud shadowj-pencill'd valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air." 

Between the Turtmaim Thai, and the Ein^sch Thai was 
another long stretch of snowy peak?, of which the loftiest 
were the Dent Blanche and the Mont Combin, at either 
extremity of the line ; and to the West of the latter, beyond 
the Ehune, a great block of inferior mountains, compre- 
hending the chains bordering upon the lower part of the 
Vald'Herins, an! the smaller vallevs which run southward 
from the valley of the Ehoncj while, 

m 

** Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 
Mont Bhmo appears still, snowy and serene." 

To the west of where we stood, the range of snowy tops, 

North of the valle) of the Ehone, from tlie Dent da Midi to 
the Wildstrubel and the Lammem — fronted by the impos- 
ing wall of crags which flank the valley of the Dala and 
seal its upper end with the apparently impassable barrier 
of precipices, up the face of which that marvellous work, 
the Ghemmi pass, is carried — complete the panorama, which 
is the most magnificent, save one, (that from the Wetter- 
horn) that I have ever seen. It certainly surpasses the view 
from the Eaulhoru, although the back of the Bernese 
range is far from being so fine as the North side, as in this 
chain, no less than in the great southern chain of the Alps, 
a much steeper and more precipitous face is exposed to the 
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South than to the !Xorth : less bnow, consequently, haugs on 
the slopes^ and ivhat does lie is more rapidly melted^ so 
that this side of the chain is always blacker, as well as 
more precipitous and rugged^ than the northern de- 
clivities. All the principal monntams in Switzerland, 
are beheld at once from the same spot, and the eye 
ranges over a sea of summits, of the most prodigious 
extent and variety. The intermixture of crag and snow 
and green pasture-land is singularly attractive and pleasing. 
Mont Blanc, which is the remotest object in the view, is 
hardly more than sixty miles distant, and Monte Bosa but 
forty, so that every part of the panorama is seen, on a 
clear day, with admirable distinctness. There is but 
one thing wanting to make the picture perfect, namely, 
water ; not a single lake is to be seen in any direction. 

We stayed three hours at the top, for my wife to sketch. 
Fortunately, we had taken the precaution to bring a phial 
of water with us, for we should have found none there, 
without descending half a|} hour to the beds of snow we 
had passed, and melting some of tlie snow : but an unex- 
pected difficulty occurred; the camel^s hair brush had 
dropped out of the sketching case and was gone. It would 
be impossible to put in the snow, afterwards, troin memory ; 
for many of the peaks were strangely flecked and dashed 
with white, in a wild, irregular way. In this emergency, I 
snipped off a bunch of my own hair, and cutting a little 
splinter of deal from tlie table, with the help of a piece of 
silk my wife had in her pocket, manufactured a paint- 
brush, which, if not so good as the one that was lost, at 
all events answered its purpose, and was found sufficient 
for many a subsequent sketch. After a hearty lunch, we 
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returned to Leukerbad^ the only incident on the descent 
being a conflict between two baU%in the fields near the 

hotel, which threatened, at one time, to be tragical, but was 
at length tenninatedi like another memorable struggle of re- 
cent date, by the intervention of athird party, on terms not 
quite satisfactory to the one who seemed hkely to have the 
best of it^ and for which he seemed to be anything but grate- 

fid to the iiiierl(>])er. 

I cannot understand why the ascent of the Toirenthom 
is not more constantly made. If it were in the neighbour- 
hood of Interlaken or Ghamouni, an inn would be built at 
the top^ and nomerons parties would sleep there, to witness 
the sunset and sunrise. As it is, nine people out of ten 
(if not a much larger proportion) of those who visit the 
Baths of Lenk pass on to Kandersteg, or to the yaUey of 
the Rhone, without any idea of bestowing a day upon one 
of the grandest sights in Switzerland. There is no diffi« 
culty ; mules can go to the very summit, and it is a mode- 
rate da/s work. A/Ve started yt seven^ and reached the 
top at noon. It is called afour hours' ascent, but I donbt 
whether many mules could be found to do it in less than 
five ; still it is not fatiguing. The path, though somewhat 
steep, is generally good ; and ample time for rest may be 
allowed at the summit. The descent was performed^^ easily, 
in three hours, and we returned to Leukerbad in time for 
the six o'clock table-d'hote. 

The next day, we made that wonderful pass, the Ghemmi, 
wliich I never approach without new feelings of astonish- 
ment and awe. When I first saw the head of the valley 
of the Dala, the path was much narrower, and altogether 
in very different order from its present admirable condi- 
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tiou ; there were scarcely anj of those railings and balus- 
trades which are now constructed in the most exposed parts, 
and which form conspicuous objects from below, indicating 
where the track creeps up the lace of the precipice j and I 
shall never forget tiie impression produced^ as we wound 
steadily up the valley to the base of the rocks, it seemed 
perfectly absurd to think of escaping from the valley, in 
that direction, unless we could imitate a fly, and creep up 
a perpendicular walL The Happy Valley was not more 
effectoally barred than this appeared to be, and one^s feel- 
ing was that unless we could iind better wings than Basse- 
Ws, we might stay beneath those crags till doomsday. I 
remember well, how impossible it was to divest myself of 
the idea that we must have mistaken the way, and lighted 
upon a blind trail. It is no part of my purpose now to 
describe the passage of the Ghemmij but it is difficult, when 
so near, to avoid expressing some of those feelings of mys- 
terious wonder which it never fails to excite. My object^ 
at present, is to point out the advantage of sleeping at the 
Schwarenbach, as the little inn at the summit is called. 
The quarters are not first-rate, but I have slept in many a 
Viorse place, and they are at least as good as those at 
Kandersteg ; — ^a halting-place which ail who value a good 
night's rest should religiously eschew.* Either in the wild 
tarn beneath the Schwarenbach, or in the Daubeusee, 

* In 1854 I heard that a new inn was shortly to be opened at 
Kandersteg; and we passed the carcase of a house apparency 

intended for an inn, a few minutes on the Leukerbad side of 
Kandersteg. My remark does not apply to tkat inn, if it be opened. 
I know nothing either to the advantage or disadvantage of soch 
an inn. 
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a bracing dip might be enjoyed bj those who are fond of 
a cold moniing batii. Their waters are too cold for more 

than a dip to bt* safe ; no humau being, probably, couid 
swim a hundred yards in either. By passing the night at 
the Schvrarenbach, it is easy to reach the brow of the 
mountain above Leokerbad at, or soon after, sunrise ; and I 
have scarcely ever beheld anything finer in my life than 
the early morning sun oiiining gloriously upon the distant 
gronpe of Monte Bosa and his attendant peaks, which girt 
him lilvL' subjects standing' round a mouarch's throne, and 
lighted up with a iiood of radiance the vast banks of 
dense white cloud, which dustered in solemn state about 
his Sides and base. The same inn would form an excel- 
lent startiag-point for an ascent of the Great Altels; 
an expedition which Balmat and myself longed greatly 
to attempt, and which we had little doubt was practi« 
cable. 

If the Schwarenbach. were properly kept, and honestly 
conducted, there is no reason why it should not become a 
favourite halt for the night, with those who know the invi- 
gorating etiect of sleeping at great heights ; but uuibrtu- 
nately, for the last two or three years, (up to 1854 — I can 
speak no later), it has been kept by a set of extortioners, 
each worse than his predecessor. I slept there, in com- 
pany with H. and two other friends, in 1852, when we 
had great reason to complain, and disallowed more than a 
third of the bill; but in 1854, the innkeeper outdid all 
all other men I ever came across, in the shameless impu- 
dence of his outrageous demands. Balmat had warned 
nic against him, as a " veritable voleur,'' but he was worse 
than 1 expected to find lum ; and if his successor has been 
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able to keep his proper rank in the series, he most be a 

perfect paragon of rascality. 

From the Schwarenbach may be ex.plored also the glaciers 
of the Wildstmbd. I have never traversed them ; bat my 
companion of 1852, H., during a temporary delay, caused by 
an accident to mj foot, ascended the £ngestligen Thai from 
Frutigen. He found the head of the valley singularly ^ild 
and romantic — ^rocky niountams in the foreground, with 
a fine waterfall falling over the precipices opposite Adel- 
boden, and above, the snowy summits of the great cliain^ 
He slept at Adelboden in very rough, but tolerably dean, 
quarters, where he derived abunJcUit uiiuiscnient from 
observing the country people, of whom the inn was full ; 
and^ next morning, climbed to the Lammer Oletscher by a 
track which not unfrequently rivab the original wiidness 
of the Ghemmi, and where, in places, the only means of 

advancing a ste^) are afi'ordcd by pieces of wood projecting 
from the rock, or by stages erected on supports of a 
similar kind. He traversed the glacier for somewhat less 
than an hour, surrounded by bold crags, but too much 
shut in for a distant view, and descended upon the Dan- 
bcnsce. He described the expedition as one well w urth 
taking, for the sake, especially, of the view of the head of 
the Engestligen Thai, and the wild and cniious approach 
to the glacier. 

A little excnrsion may be made from Kandersteg or 

Fratigen, which, at a very small expenditure of labour, 
conducts the traveller to a scene as unique, as it is exqui- 
sitely beautiful; I mean, a visit to the (Eschinensee, a 
glacier lake which lies at the foot of the Blumlis Alp, and 
is half surrounded by a magnificent range of sheer preci- 
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pioes, which rise directly from the water's edge for thou- 
Bands of f eet^ till they m capped by the enonnoiia ^aden 
of that mouDtain and the Doldenhom. It is hardly an 
hour and a half'a walk or tide, from Xandersteg to the 
shores of the lake, fbllowing up iiie stream by whieh ita 
surplus waters are discharged into the torrent of the Kan* 
der* Tbe fint half hour is orer a dreary waste of stones 
and dftris^ which the stream has brought down in bad 
weather sad scattered over scores and scores of acres, after 
which, yoa enter pleasant thickets and pass through copses 
of dwarf mountain trees, whkh bring you to a short 
stretch of swampy ground, where unbidden springs of 
crystal water gush forth at every step. You do not see 
the lake till close upon it; when it bursts suddenly upon 

you, cradled in the very heart and bosom of the Blumlis 
Alp, which rises in savage grandeur, one unbroken mass of 
mingled precipice and snow, from the wster^s edge &r into 
the blue sky. The lake lies at the head of the valley you 
have been ascending^ and the lowest point in the wall 
which rises beyond it may be scaled ; it is, in fact, the Dmi- 
dengrat by which a pass of no common beauty leads, 
beneath the snows of the Blumlis Alp, to the head of the 
valley of Lauterbrunnen. 

In this sequestered spot, the still waters are scarcely ruffled 
by a breath of air, and the dark precipices which support 
the ^aders of the Blumlis Alp and the Doldenhom appesr 

to be continued fur an equal depth beneath the surface of the 
lake, fiom whose deep bosom the mirrored snows shine 
with what seems no borrowed radiance. These vast pre- 
cipices are streaked by a thousand waterfalls, which course 
down their face, leaping from rock to rock, now broken 
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and dispened, now nnitiiig again, himdieds of feet lower 

down, and covering the huge and sombre mass of crags 
with an exquisite net-work of ailver thieads. On the leftj 
the lake is girt by a broad belt of deep and variegated 
wood^ in which the pine, the larchi and the fir predominatej 
and aie woren iogetiier by a thick undergrowth of shrabs 
and bushes. The contrast between the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and cheeEfol aspect of this side, and the gloomy 
precipices and eternal snows across the water, is most 
striking and impressive. Next to the Jangfrau, the 
BInmlis Alp is the most graceful in form of aU the moun- 
tains of the Oberland, and when seen, as it is from the 
opposite bank of the lake, set in a rustic frame of moss- 
grown branches, the effect is beautiful beyond description. 
So fair, so solemn, so perfiect a scene is hardly to be found 
elsewhere. 

Wiiiie my wife sketched, I wandered along the shore of 
the lake, which was dothed with thick wood to the water's 

edge. Some of the firs were noble trees, and many were 
decorated with rich fringes of the pine-tree moss. On 
turning from the shore, I found myself almost immediately 
entangled among a great accumulation of massive boulders, 
strewn iu wild confusion over a great extent of land, from 
between which the tail trees sprang up, and which were 
coated with lichens and moss, and concealed by dense 
thickets of bramble-bushes and slirubs. They had evidently 
lain where they wer^ for centuries, and I was much 
puzzled to conjecture whence they came. They are too far 
from the side of the valley, to have rolled from the heights 
which flank it ; but they were so well protected by the 
underwood, that it was impossible, without appliances 
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which we had not with Qs^ to see what they were, how they 
lay, or what was the character of the deposit. So far as I 
could make out, they did not iuuk like the components of 
a moraine; nor was it easy to see how a moraine should 
have come thm. Among the woods were vast quantities 
of excellent wild fruits ; the blackberry, the blueberry, the 
cowberry, and the deep red shining cloudberry, or mountain 
bramble, {ruhus chamtemorus) — b} far the most luscious of 
Alpine wild £ruits''--the wild strawberry and wild raspberry 
grew in great profusion, and supplied ns, at little pains, 
with a delicious dessert. It was the most wonderful spot 
for wild ^ts I hare ever seen ; and all were ripe and full 
o£ llavour. 

Peaceful as the tranquil waters seemed to us, they had 
not always worn that gentle aspect. A part of the bank 

to the South of the wooded belt is composed of a mass of 
bare, dark-grey shingle, compacted together by a smaller 
grit, like the deposit of a glacier stream. Here, there is 
no visible outlet. The stream which drains the lake bursts 
forth, about half a mfle off, in the innumerable springs 
before mentioned, which force their way through the 
marshy ground. It is said that a few years back the 
waters rose, covered all this expanse of Hat shore with 
shingle, and, in one place, cut a channel for themselves, 

* Withering says of the cloudberry : the fruit is uot unpleasant/' 
(it deserves far higher praise than this negative eommendation), 
" and held to be an excellent anti-soorfoutic. The NorwegiaDs pack 
them in wooden vessels, and send them to Stockholm, where they 
are u^eil dessert and made into tarts. The Laphiaders bury them 
under the snow, and thus preserve them from year to year." I am 
snxpiiaed they have not been cultivated in England. There are not 
many nicer fruits. 
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ten or twelve feet deep^ through which they rushed madly, 
bearing before them trees, rocks and boulders, and spread- 
ing desolation far and wide. The dry channel remains to 
this day, a lasting monumrat of the power of the torrent. 
This stony deposit is siiigiilaily unproductive; not a blade 
of grass will grow upon its barren surface, but, curiously 
enough^ the gentiana eiliata flourishes with remarkable 
vigour and freshness of colour, I have never seen such 
fine specimens as here, where not a single other herb or 

plant of any kind is to be found. According to our 
usual custom on such occasions, we had brought a good 
lunch of cold chicken, bread and cheese and wine with us, 
and were therefore enabled to spend from four or five 
hours upon the banks of this charming lake. I resolved 
to enjoy the luxury of a bathe, and, scuking a convenient 
spot, stepped in (X did not venture upon a header, for I 
did not know what the bottom might be) ; I plunged in, 
far out of my depth, and for the moment was alarmed ; 
the icy coldness of the water was beyond anything I had 
ever felt, and appeared to take away all power and nerve. 
It was with some dil^culty that I pulled myself out of the 
water; swim away from the side, I dared not; the cold 
would probably have produced almost immediate cramp. 
I had had nearly enough of bathing in a glacier lake. 
Balm at, who tried it after me, found it equally impossible 
to reniam in the water. 

We had started from Frutigen at nine, and taken a char 
to Kandersteg, whegj we hired a saddle-horse for my wife, 
and reached our destination about half-past twelve. It 
was five, before we reluctantly turned our backs upon this 
exquisite scene, and we reached i^'rutigen at eight in the 
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evcDing; an hour too late, for the 12th of September. 

As I have mentioned Frutigen^ I cannot forbear recording 
my pleasant reooUections of the Hotel de Helvetie (or 
Hotel de la I^oste). It is an unpretending inn, dut the 
Y&Tf picture of cleanliness and comfort^ and the kindness 
and hospitality of the hostess were beyond all pnuse. 
I have mentioned, in a subsequent ciiapter, what hearty 
and nnaiected kindness we experienced from the landlord^ 
wheOj after onr six hours' walk in the heavy rain^ descend* 
ing from the Tschingel, he gaye up to hs his own bed* 
room, and lent us certain clothes, in which we cat a dis- 
tinguished figure among the guests assembled in the 
salle-iumanger. H. and I had always cherished a grateful 
sense of the simple and genuine hospitaUtj shown to us 
on this occasion, and had lost no opportunity of recom- 

mending the inn to the favourable consideration of other 
travellers, both by word of mouth and ^ by entries in the 
▼arions traTellers' books, and in consequence had really 
been of some service to the iiost ; and I had done the 
same thing, when travelling in Switzerland in 1858* The 
people of the inn were aware that they had profited by my 
recommendations, and when I arrived from Leukerfaad, 
in 1854, with my wife, I was received more as a welcome 
and honoured guest than as a customer. I had sent 
word by a firiend, that we were comings and we found a 
beautiful glass of freshly cut flowers on the toilette table. 
Nothing could exceed the attention and kindness of these 

simple and warm-hearted people, duri^ the two or three 
days that we spent in this lovely valley, ezcuisioning 
firom Fmtigen, and returning every evening to a wholesome 
meal, a cordial welcome, and dean and quiet quarters. 
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The kudiadj had a long chat with us, before we started 
forThnm, and descanted doquently upon ihechaniiaof 

the neighbourhood;, (which^, in truth, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate), adding that they had a pretty iann-house 
on the moxintain sides, wheore she hoped, if we ever came 
again, we would pay her a visit, and see something more 
than we had done, of the beauties of the yallqr. I ongfat 
to add, that in no instance have I ever heard of any one 
being otherwise than pleased with the excellenoe of the 
accommodation, which is only surpassed by tiie moderation 
and honesty of the charges. It is a pleasure to me to have 
an opportunity of recording my gratefol remembrance of 
the kindness and attention I have experienced, onr every 
sojourn at this hospitable house. 
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EXCURSIONS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOUEHOOD OF INTERLAKEN. 

* The virgin mouutaiu, wearing, like a queen, 
A crown of everlasting snow, 
Shed ruin from her sides ; and men below 
Wonder that anght of aspect so serene 
Can link with desolatoi. Words woaiH. 

Flemming lookedt mui beheld a seene of tmiscendent beauty. 



l?2fKN0WK TfiEASUJiES OF SCENEBY ABOUT IKTEBLAKEN — THE 
HABDEB — SANGSBOUS GBA8ST 8L0F£S — TBAGICAL fAXS OF A 
LABT— IfAOVmCBHT FKECIPICES — ^AH ITBCOIITOETABLB 8BAI — 
ABOVE THB STAXrBBACH — THE GVlflHOBV — ^A SBCOKD JUVOF&AU 

— BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND PATH — DEEP SNOW— STRIKING PANORAMA 
— AV HrXBACTABJUB STEED. 

The country about Interlaken ought to be well kBOwUi 
but it is not so ; the numerous tourists who crowd the 
hotels and pensions are as little aware of many of its 
greatest beanties as the natives of Timbuetoo; even the 
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people of the country are bat very imperfectly acquainted 
with the treasures of scenery wliich are within easy access 
on every side. During several vi8it8» of more or less lengthy 
to this delightful spot, I have explored a considerable 
part oi the surroimdiug district; and though far from 
having exhausted the beauties of the neighbourhood, I am 
inclined to think the excursions I am going to mention 
are those which will best repay the traveller* The first 
is one which is by no means unknown, but which still 
deserves^ in my opinion^ a far gr^iter degree of attention 
than it has at present attracted. Host of the rest would, 
I believe, be new to ninety-nine hundrcdiiis of the 
natives. 

Across the bridge over the Aar, on the road to Brientz, 
a path leads to the left, up the Harder, the mountaui 
range which rises immediately behind Interlaken to a 
height of some four or five thousand feet. It is in excellent 
condition, and lies through thick and shady woods, which 
at Itiigth give way to a bright grecu slupc, tenuinating 
ill a soft and verdant hdge. The view comprehends the 
Lake of Brientz, the Valley of Lauterbrunnen, and the grand 
chain of the Bernese Alps. It is a spot easdy reached on 
horseback, commanding such a view as is rarely to be had, 
even at the expense of much greater labour, and yet not one 
in fiity of the visitors at Interlaken is tempted to ascend. 
It is not above two or three hours' pleasant walking or 
riding from Interlaken, and is too easy of access to be 
thought much of. 

Some caution, liowever, is necessary in descending, as 
one is generally tempted to do, down the grassy slopes 
which surmount the belt of woods, instead of keeping well 

u 
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to the West, where the woods Teach nearly to the top, and so 

returning by the path. Tiiese slopes are far st^eeper than tbej 
look^ and, when baked by the hot sun for weeks, are more 
slippery than is readily believed. I once clambered straight 
up from the bridge over the Aar, makiug my way through 
the thick forest of fir and beech, stopped here and there 
by faces of perpendicular rock, which break out of the 
ground, and which it is necessary to turn, and emerging at 

about two-thirds of thu hui-ht uf the ridge, upon the steep 
slope of dry wiry turf, which stretched in one unbroken 
surface from the edge of the woods to the top. I found it 
very difficult to asceud, and when I got near the summit, it 
was so dry, so hard, and so steep, that I was obliged to go on 
my knees and pull myself up by the roots of the grass, or 
anything else I could cling to. I was seriously alarmed, for 
had I slipped, it is difficult to see what could have arrested 
my fall. The sun w us so intensely hot, and it was such 
hard work, that finding a shrub at the top, underneath 
which the dew still lingered, 1 was glad to throw myself on 
my face, and suck the moisture from the herbage. On another 
occasion, I had ascended with several friends, and we were 
all descending these grassy slopes, when some, who were 
about a hundred yards behind the rest, called out to know 
if w hat they saW' before them was an actual precipice ; it 
was nothing but the steepness of the slope that made it 
appear so. Soon afterwards, one of the party slipped, and 
was unable to stop himself. With great presence of mind, 
he threw himself over by a sudden effort onto his face, and 
spreading out his arms and legs, and digging his fingers 
into the ground, succeeded in checking his descent. 
Nobody could have helped him, and had he not stopped 
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himselfj he would, in all probability, have slipped with in- 
creasing velocity for some hundreds of feet, and shot over a 
precipice which happened to be below, between us and the 
belt of wood. His finger-naib were all broken in the effort 
to save himself. 

Seen from below, the slope appears so gentle that this 
description would scarcely be credited — but it is strictly 
accurate. A melancholj accident which occurred in 185U, 
on the other side, where the descent is of the same charac- 
ter, but more rapid still, attests its truth. An Euglish 
lady staying at Interlaken, one day took the path, and 
wandered on till she came to the suuiuut. Here she iiiet 
an Italian courier belonging to another party, also at 
Int^laken, and pleased at her exploit, begged him to cut 
her initials on a tree, that she might thus prove to her 
friends how far she had rambled. He complied, but in 
doing so, broke his knife ; with the superstitiuu common to 
his race, startled at the omen, he implored her to turn back, 
saying that some calamity was impending. She laughed at 
the prognostication, and having induced him to complete 
his task, strolled on along the ridge. She never returned, 
and next day licr mangled leinuins were found, some 
thousands of feet below, on the other side of the mountain. 
Her foot had slipped and she had began to roll ; she had 
seized a young sapling, hoping to airest her progress, but the 
impetus was too great; it snapped, and was found in her 
grasp when tlie body was discovered. Her money, jewels 
and watch were safe ; the watch, having been stopped by 
the blows it received, marked the hour of the accident, and 
showed that it took place but a few minutes after she had 
parted from the cornier. I have twice ascended^ and once 
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descended these grassy steeps^ and have seldom performed ' 

a more dangerous task — easy as it looks. The peasants 
who mow the grass on the sides of the mountain wear 
eramponsi otherwise even they could hardly get up and 
down with safety. 

A very interesting point of yiew^ all but onknown, is 
attained bj turning oiF from the Lautcrbrunnen road, a 
short distance beyond the junction of the two JLiiitschinen, 
and ascending the valley on the rights which leads up to 
the snows of the Schilthorn* To reach the summit of the 
Schilthom is a long afiair, and may be more pleasantly 
effected from the Lauterbrunaen side; but by cUmbing 
the side of the valley on the left, and then tnniing towards 
the northern extremity of the range, yon arrive, at length, 
beneath some of the finest specimens of bare and rugged 
precipices that this part of Switaserland affords* There 
are some chalets near this spot, and any of the peasants 
will guide you to a path which leads back into the valley^ 
down the face of a wall of rock as steep and apparently as 
utterly impractible as any in Switzerland. I made this 
excursion in 1850, and have not repeated it; I made no 
note of it at the time, and therefore do not speak of the 
track with the same confidence as I generally can ; but, 
as far as I can trust my recollection, I have liardly ever 
seen a more magiulicent wall of crags, than that at the 
base of which we arrived. We had attempted to ascend 
the Schilthorn, but time failed us, and we were delayed 
by a ludicrous accident. We had pursued the course of 
a stream, until we were stopped by some rocks which we 
could not climb. It became necessary, therefore, to mount 
the bank of the torrent^ to the turf slopes, a couple of 
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hundred feet above. This bank was very steep^ bat at 

first was easily scaled, as there were many large rocks and 
boulders, which gave ns footing; about half way up, 
however, these ceased, and the bank was coin^josed of a 
hard, gritty earth, Teiy well compacted, and upon which 
the alpenstock and the toes made little impression. The 
foremost of our party, attempting to mount straight up, 
arrived at a curious piece of projecting rock, about the size 
and shape of a saddle-peg. He got astride, to rest, and 
found be could not stir ; above, the bank was all but 
perpendicular, and below, he had so scraped the surface 
with his struggles to get up, that he could obtain no 
foot-hold at all, to get down again. There he was, with 
his face to the wall, seated across the peg of rock, and 
there he was obliged to remain, till we could cut a set of 
slanting footsteps up to the rock, along which a passage 
could be safely effected to a tongue of turf which hung 
down lower than the rest, some fifty or sixty yards off. 
The hardness of the material may be judged from the 
fact, that to cut these steps cost us more than an hour's 
hard work. 

The next excursion I shall mention is better known than 
the foregoing, but not nearly so much so as it ought to 
be. Near Lauterbrunnen, a narrow track zig-zags to the 
top of the ridge over which the Staubbach falls. Mounting 
by this path, and crossing the streajii above tlic fall, where 
it looks insignihcant enough, in companson with its world- 
wide fame, you come to rich and beautiful pasture-grounds, 
extending along the whole length of the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, and supported by the formidable wall of precipices 
wliick liank that valley. Passing through the chalets of 
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Hunen, yon descend again upon the yallej of Lanter- 

brunnen, near the entrance oi the iSeefiueu ThaL The earher 
part of this loate fonns one approach to the passage of the 

Furce ; but, without taking that expcditioii, all who can 
spare the time will do well to make the trip here pointed 
out, as for the whole distance the traveller is face to face 
with the Jungfrau, which lie ^sees rising in one unbroken 
mass from the yerj base to the summit. This is the finest 
view of the Jujiglrau, and of the western extremity of the 
main chain^ that the Oberland affords ; and what mountain 
in Swite^landy perhaps in the worlds will compare, for 
perfect union of grace and majesty^ with the '^Maiden 
Mp?" 

Opposite to the range of the Harder, and separated from 
it by the valley of the Aar, rises another mountain chain» 
to the height of about seven thousand feet. In Budolf 
Gross's excellent map, this is marked as the Gumihom, 
which is doubtless its correct appellation, though 1 have 
heard it more than once called the Morgenberg by the 
peasants (a name not unsuited to its position, lying to the 
East, as the Abendberg to the West, of Interlaken). It is 
a range similar in general appearance to the Harder, save 
that it is much higher, and crowned by a frowning hairier 
of precipitous rocks. I first cUmbed it in 1850, but 
have never met with any one dse who had made the 
ascent. In 1854, 1 determined to take my wife to the 
summit, and engaged a horse and guide ; but I found the 
guide had never been there, so that I had to show him the 
way. It was late in September (the 24th), and the snows 
of autumn had begun to fall. We had descended from 
Bosenlaui to Beichenbach, the morning before, in a thick 
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snow-storm, and the mountains lonnd about weie covered 

with a mantle of white, to within two or three thousand 
feet of the plain. It was a winter riew of the Alps, such 
as I had never seen before, and in the bright sunshine of 
a cleur iiiuriiiiig, was exquisitely beautiiul. Every neigh- 
bouring height seemed, as if by magic, to have been 
converted into a glacier-mountain. Our route lay, by the 
Lauterbrunnen road, to the hamlet oi Gsteig, where we 
were to cross the Liitschinen and commence the ascent, 
and as we proceeded, the valley of Saxeten, which is flanked 
on the West by the Abendberg, and on the East by the 
chain of the Sulegg, opened on our right, terminated by a 
fine mountain called the Schwalmeren. At this moment^ 
a most remarkable phenomenon presented itedf ; we saw 
two Jungfraus. Never was illusion more perfect, and the 
longer we looked, the more difficult was it to say, disregard- 
ing position, which was the true one and which tlie falbc. 
The mountain at the head of the valley of Saxeten was 
converted by the fall of snow into an exquisite copy of 
the Queen of the Alps, The only difference was that the 
imitation, strange to say, was unquestionably more beau- 
tiful tliaii the reality. But every peak and every glacier 
of the one found its exact and faithful counterpart in 
the other. The Silberhomer were reproduced with mar- 
vellous fidelity, and 1 beheve that if one had been taken 
blindfolded to the spot, and told to look up the valley of 
Saxeten, it would liavc been imposi^ibie to detect the 
deception. When we returned in the evening, the hot 
sun of mid-day had done its work, the disenchantment 
was complqte, glaciers and snow-clad sumnuts had faded 
into dark and gloomy crags, and we were unable to 
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discern the slightest tiace of xesemblance between the two 
mountains* 

The range of the Gumihom comes to an end m a series 
of abrupt precipices^ jast begrond Qsteig, whence it rnns 
back for some miles, in a North-easterly direction, parallel 
with the Lake of Brientz. Crossing the stream, we com- 
menced ike ascent : 

The moimtBin'«kirtB, with all their aylvaa change 
Of lifighi>leayed chesnnta and mossed walnut treeSj 

And the frail scarlet-berried ash began. 
Swiss chalets ghticrcd on the dewj slopes, 
And from some awarded shelf high up, there came 
Notes of wild pastoral music/' 

The path leads through thick woodsj (broken, here and 
there, bj patches of upland meadow) which clothe the 
side of the mountain for about the first two thousand feet. 
The OTerhanging branches and tangled underwood showed 
how little it was used, and \vc had sometimes a difiicuity 
in dealing a passage for the rider as well as the horse* 
This part of the excursion was exqnisitelj beantifal. For 
the first thousand feet or so, the woods were composed 
chiefly of splendid beeches, but mingled with them was a 
sprinkling of ash, cheanut and walnut, which gave a 
pleasant variety of fonn and colonr. Through their interlac- 
ing branches, we caught unexpected views of the Lakes of 
Thun and Brientz and the smiling piams which nestle 
beneath the shelter of the many ranges converging upon* 
Interlaken. These glimpses came so suddenly upon us, 
ever and anon, from some opening in the wood, and in the 
bright sunshine all nature was so radiant and iovdy^ that 
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we seemed to be taking fortiTe peeps into fairyland. We 
wound our way amongst the stems of noble trees, and 

through rocks gieeii with a rich carpet of moss, or by the 
side of a bank of wild flowers, laden with heavy dew and 
scenting the air with their grateful fragrance. 

After the beeches came a bdt of pines, fiis and larches, 
separated from the lower strip of less mountainous trees 
by a broken line of verdant meadow-laiul where the wikl 
flowers bloomed with great purity and loveliness. We 
were struck with the great beauty of a very faiuiiiur httle 
flower^ the common milkwort, which grows in remarkable 
strength and abundance; parts of the meadow looked 
quite blue witli it. We found also, the large yellow 
fox-glove (ihgiiaiis ffrand^&ra), which had a very brilliant 
effect. The air was fragrant with beds of wild thyme. 
The tall yellow sage {sahna viicaaa) was conspicuous, from 
its size and the deai^iess of its colour. In the lower 
woods, on many of tiie banks, and clustered agamst many 
of the large stones, were quantities of the ddicate asple* 
nium ruia-muraria, (rue-leaved spleenwort) splendidly 
fruited. Beyond the meadows, near the upper skirts of 
the fir-woods, I gathered a noble specimen of the dark blue 
mountain centaury, growing in soUtary pride. 

By and bye, we left this pleasant woodland scene, and 
entered upon a broad tract of sloping pasture-ground, 
dotted with cattle-huts and chalets, (called the chalets of 
Breitlauinen) where all trace of a path was lost. After 
winding our upward way, for half an hour or more, over 
these pastures, we found the ground crisp with the frost, 
and the slips and stumbles of the horse, as well as the 
proximity of the snow, warned us that it was time to dis- 

M 3 
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mount. We left oar Bucephaloa iu charge of the ''guide/' 
while my wife, the fythfol Baknat and myself continued onr 

ascent, We soon got into tiie snow, which lay thickly 
upon everything, so that it was difficult to tell on what we 
were stepping. Ouce, we plunged into a thicket of blue- 
berries and wild raspberries^ upon which we levied black 
mail as we passed. The mountain became steeper and 
steeper at every pace, and the snow lay deeper, till we 
weie zig-zagging in six inches of snow. It was laborious 
enough for my wife, who had to place herself between the 
two alpenstocks, in the manner I have described before, 
when speaking of our visit to the Jardin. 

There is a white chalet on the sward, not far from the 
belt of treesj conspicuouf from Int^rlaken. Nearly above 
this chalet, is a point or two in the arete of rocks, where 
they may be scaled without difficulty ; but we found it 
more advisable to skirt their western extremity, where we 
stumbled upon a path which evidently led up from some 
pkce below, and round the end of the ridge — probably into 
the valley of the Black Liitschinen — but which had been 
hidden from us by the snow. Following this for a short 
distance, we found ourselves able to ascend higher, behind 
the rocks which form the summit of the range, and in a 
few minutes more, clambered over a great collection of 
huge boulders, and reached the brink of a bold cliff, which 
terminates the ridge, and at the foot of which we had 
passed round its extremity, hundreds of feet below. 

To my mind, the Gumihom affords the finest point of 
view in this part of the Oberland. You stand at the point 
of junction of four of the noblest vallejs in Switzerland. 
In one direction, you gaze up the valley which leads to the 
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Lake of Brientz ; in another, down that which ends in the 
Ijake of Than ; farther to the left, the eye fairly rakes the 
Yalley of Lauterbrunnen with its thousand silvery falls, of 
which the iStaubbach is hardly the most beautiful, closed 
in by the imposmg glaciers of the Tschingel and the Balm ; 
while, in a fourth direction, yoa command the whole length 
of the valley of the Black LutsQhinen, which leads op to 
Griudelwald, and which, backed by the dazzling masses of 
the Eigher, presents a vista of hardly less magmhcence. 
Yoa are face to face with the whole chain of the Bernese 
Alps, from the Tschingel pass in the South-west to the 
Shreckhora at the opposite extremity, set off by the dark 
masses of the Wengern Alp in front, whose summit is con- 
siderably below yoa* 

These are the main featores of the panorama, bat none 
of the accessaries required for a perfect picture are want- 
ing. There are dark, wooded moantains near, intersected 
by profound valicjs whose grccu .^lupcs are dotted with 
chalets, and&oitfal plains sparkling in the sunshine with a 
bright and emerald green. Beneatii the spectator fall 
away on every hand abrupt and shaggy precipices, whose 
bold outlines are broken here and there by a solitary moun- 
tain pine growing audaciously out of a cleft iii tlic ruck. 
Fiom no other spot can so admirable a view of the whole 
of the Bernese chain be had; and the panorama is far 
more complete and beautiful tlian that from the Paulhorn. 
It will readily be conceived that the scene is never to be 
forgotten by any one who lias been fortunate enough to 
behold it. When we saw it, the view was more striking 
than nsual, on accoant of the immense quantity of snow, 
which came much below its usual line on the mountain 
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sides. The consequence was that the great Alps of the 
Oberland looked greater and more majestic than e?er. 

While we looked, the sou became obscured, a light haae 
settled gently npon the snowy tops^ and fell solemnly like 
a dark cortain upon the wondrous scene. We took the 
hint, and began our descent, trudging back through the 
deep snow. It wasan homr and ahalf, before we regained 
the spot where we had left the horse, which my wife was 
glad enongh to remount, as soon as we found a convenient 
bank in the wood. Her satisfaction, lioweverj was of 
short duration, for scarcely had she touched the saddle 
when the animal began to kick and plunge furiously, 
backing to the edge of the path, which was entirely unpro- 
tected, with almost a precipice below, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary to disraourit as quickly as possible. 
Lower down, when she was getting tired, I mounted him 
myself, to see if he was in a more tractable mood ; but 
was barely in the saddle, before lie commenced such a 
series of struggles as showed that it would never do for a 
lady to trust herself to his back ; and she was accordingly 
obliged to walk all the way to Qsteig. It was the pressure 
of the crupper that had irritated the beast ; once upon the 
plain, he behaved quietly and reasonably enough. 

It had been a good da/s work for a lady ; we had started 
soon after eight, and had loitered on the ascent, so that we 
did not get to the top till two, nor back to Interlaken 
before hatf past six. I knew that I had myself made the 
excursion in about five hours, and did not allow sufficiently 
for the difference of circumstances; besides which, the 
snow had greatly impeded us. We had calculated upon 
returning by three or four, and had taken only a single 
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loU with \iB, instead of our usual abundant ptovision for 

the mountains ; and as wc found a strong desire for dinner 
come over us about xoid-day , it may be conceived that we 
were somewhat ravenons before we returned. However, 
Ail's well that ends well and our landlord sutiered for 
our enforced abstinence. I have never before seen snow 
upon the Gumihorn, and under ordinary circumstances, 
the excursion might easily be made, even by alady» in 
seven or eight hours. I trust it will not long remain so 
little known as it has hitherto been. 
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CHAPTER Xin 



THE PASSAGE OF THE TSCHINGEL GLACIER, FROM 
LAUTERBEU1I19EN TO KANDERSTEG. 



THE LAUENEKS — THUNDERSTORM — THE JUKG^RAU BY MOONLIGHT 
—UPPER VALLEY OF LAUTEKBRUNN KN — A ROUGH LADDER — THB 
6LACIEB« — ^BASH B££S AND BUTI££.FLI£8 — A H£iLD OF CHAMOIS — 
ANOTHEB 8T0E1C — ^A WXt WALK — KAlfBEBSTEG — FKUTIGSy — ^A 
HASQUEEADB. 

I PASSED across the Tschingel glacier, on the way from 
Lauterbruimen to Kanderstegi in 1852^ in company with 
two friends, H. and W. We walked np on Monday 
afternoon, August 30th, from Interlakeii to Lauterbrunnen^ 
where our first care was to inquire for the Laueners, who 
were, and stiU are^ the best guides ia the Oberland. 



These lonely regions, where, retired 



From little scenes of art, great nature dwells 

In awful BoUtude, and nought is seen 

But the wild herds that own no mastei^s stall 
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Johann and Ulrich, the two dder brothers, were away ; but 

we secured the services of the third brother, Christian, a 
fine, intelligent^ smart-looking fellow, of some two or 
three and twenty, above six feet high, and without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh to carry. We left the selection 
of a second guide to him, arranging to start at half-past 
four in the morning, if the weather shoukl permit, of whicli 
there seemed some doubt : for a violent thunderstorm had 
begun about five o^clock, and the flashes of lightning and 
the peals of thunder were almost incessant during the whole 
of the evening* There was no rain, but over Interlaken 
and towards Thun, the clouds were very heavy ; and often, 
full a third of the whole expanse of the heavens was one 
vivid sheet of blinding light. When we went to bed, the 
moon was shining brilliantly in at the windows; but her 
mild radiance was continually lost in the fierce glare of the 
lightning. My companions were soon fast asleep ; but, for 
some reason or other, I lay hopelessly awake. I looked 
out of the window at half-past one, by which time the moon 
had crept a long way round, and was behind the house. * 
Her light was sleeping gently on the snowy summit of the 
Jungfrau; and no trace or sign of the storm remained. 
Luckily, I fell asleq^ soon after, to be aroused in about a 
couple of hours by the pitiless boots, who performed his 
task of waking us only too faithiully. The scene was still 
of the same lovely character, till a Uttle after four, when 
the cold, grey tints of early dawn began to mingle with the 
softer light of the moon. 

We foand Christian Lauener awaiting us below, 
with his father, a hale old fellow of about sixty, for 
our second guide. Our preparations were soon made. 
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and, by about a quarter past %Te, we got fiiirlj under 

weigh. Christian Lauener led oil' at a good, sharp, five- 
mile-an-hoDT pace, which wekept up till we came, in about 
an hoar, to a ehalet called Stecbdberg, where the path 
becomes a good deal steeper. Here, we began a most 
beautifiil ascent, haTing below us on our left the wild 
torrent which comes tumbling down from the cascade of 
the Sohmadribach. On our right was the opening of the 
Seefinen Thai, looking towards the Furce, by which we 
nugkt have passed in irout, instead of at the back of, the 
Blumlis Alp, to the place of our destination, Kandersteg. 
Guarding this opening were the rugged precipicesof the 
Spitzhom, towering aloft for thousands of feet. On our 
left were the glaciers of the Breithom, fantastically and 
fearfully crevassed, rising into pmnades and towers of ice. 
Through an arch in one of them we could see the bright 
blue sky beyond. 

Oar path .laj among rough but verdant pastures, with 
here and there, patches of boggy land, covered with rich 
* yellow masses of the creeping marsh marigold (caltha 
radieana)* Then we passed through dark pine woods, 
festooned with rich fringes of lichen, many inches long, and 
among and over great boulders and blocks of rock, covered 
with mould, or overgrown with moss. Thus we continued, 
among soft and luxuriant vegetation, for an hour or more, 
with all kinds of wild flowers and beautiful grasses about 
us ; campanulas of many sorts and sizes, viper^s buglass, 
milkworts, wild strawberries, bilberries, and several other 
species of vaccinia — among them the large, dark, shining, 
red fruit of the doudbeny, {tubus chamamorus) as juicy 
and Inscions as a currant, which grows more firedy in this 
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part of the Oberland, and by the shores of the (Eschinea 
Lake, than in any other plaoe I know — ^aU laden with the 
fresh and heavy dew of the morning, until sometimes the 
way seemed paved with diamonds. The sun was already 
high in the cloudless heaveni but the irigantic wall of ice 
on our left sliaded us till nearly eight o'clock, when we 
met the edge of the descending shadow, just as we emerged 
on to some steep pasture- grounds, commanding a noble 
view oi the ^>chmadribach cascade and the head of the 
▼alley.* After zig-zagging up these for some time, and 
passing near the chalets of Steinberg, where people some- 
times sleep, or rather, don^t sleep, in order to shorten the 
dav^s work, we refreshed ourselves at the last clear water 
we were likely to meet with for some hours, and after a 
short clamber over some rough stones at the foot of the 
glacier, at about twenty-five minutes past eight, set foot 
on the lower Tschingel glacier. The lower and upper 

glaciers of the Tschingel are both parts of the same great 
mass of ice; but where the upper glacier falls over a steep 
ledge of rocks, above the Schmadribacb, it is so fearfally 
crevassed, that you must leave it for a tune, and clamber up 
the rocks that skirt it, till you have got above the imprac- 
ticable part. The old plan used to be to strike acrobs the 

* A male or hone can come nearly as flu as this spot, and it 
makes a most charming excursion for a lady. The upper valley of 

Lauterbniiiiicu is one of tlie finest scenes in the Oberland. I 
brought my wife as far as here, ia 1354:, and we were accompanied 
by another lady and gentleman. From Lanterbrunnen, the excursion 
is a veiy moderate one, and should not be omitted if a day can be 
spared. 
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Racier/ in a slanting direction, tuwarda the left, and then, 
leaving the bad part on your right, to mount the rooks on 
the South side of the glacier, till you could enter it agaiu 
on the upper plateau. But there waa some danger in this, 
as you had to pass under a part of the glacier which is 
apt to seud down avalanches and showers of stones on to 
the slope beneath* The present phm is to keep always to 
the North, or right side of the lower glacier, and after some 
forty minutes' climbing up its sloping sur&ce, and among 
crevasses which demand some little care, to approach the 
rocks on the right, at a place a short distance from where 
blocks of ice and stone often fidi, and there to quit the 
glacier for the rocks. You may know the part which 
these falling blocks make it dangerous to approach, 
because it is just where the passage looks tlie easiest, aud 
where you would be inclined, if without experience, to 
make the ascent. 

Here we turned sharply to the right, so as to face the 
rock, and found ourselves at the foot of an overhanging 
crag, thirty or foi ty feet in height. The only way to get to 
the top was by a ladder, consisting of a single stick of pine, 
with rungs set across, and projecting on each side. 
It is laid in a notch of the rock, and the foot steadied 
by two or three large stones placed against it. We 
mounted this, and landed on a mere ledge of rock, scarcely 

* This and some of the following sentences may perhaps be re> 

cognised as bearing a close resemblance to one or two of the notes in 
Mr. Murray's most useful Handbook. It is but fair to myself to say 
that I bad the pleasure of oommoiiicatiiig the notes in question to 
Mr. Murray* 
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wider ihskn a goat's path, and scrambling up a few paces 
on our hands and knees, ronnd a projecting part of the 
lock, came to a little gully, down which there was a 
water-oonrse. It was thirty or forty yards across, and veiy 
steeps the earth was a hard, black grit, which scarcely took 
the alpenstock, covered with loose, shingly stones, which 
gave way beneath the foot, and, a few yards below, rolled 
over a precipice. However, we got across somehow, and in 
a few minntes were all five assembled on the green slope 
beyond, discussing a bottle ul wiiic and some bread, meat 
and cheese. 

For forty minutes after this, we toiled up a laborious, 

steep ascent, including one " mauvais pas,^' and diversified 
by occasional patches of snow. The way lay chiefly over 
stunted grass and loose stones thrown down by the glacier 
above us. The barrenness of this spot formed a striking 
contrast to the luxuriance of the vegetation, one or 
two thousand feet below. A solitary forget-me-not was 
the only flower we saw. But we were now near the upper 
glacier, and saw little of either ammal or vegetable life. 
There were not many flies to annoy us, though the heat 
was very great, and the butterflies and bees were few and 
far between.* 

About half past ten, we at length reached the upper 

* On almost eveiy glacier pass I hare taken, I have found 
here and there, dy ing on the glacier, bees and bntterflies, and, more 

rarely, flies. They appear to have roamed till they have come over 
the ice, where the cold has been too great; they have become 
numbed, and have sunk on the snow, never to rise again. I have 
found them at a height of nearly fourteen thousand feet above tiie 
levdof the sea. The bees have generally, if not always, been drones. 
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glacier. Before ns lay a vast extent of 8iiow> unbroken to 

all appearance by a single crevasse ; from which rose, on 
our right, the summits of the Tschmgelhom and the 
Blomlis Alp) and further on, the Doldenhom — sheer 
precipices of dark rock, with here and there a ledge, or a 
more gentle slope, cm which lay piled up deep masses of 

snow, or from which hung down a small secondarv glacier, 
much crevasaed and broken. On our left, across the 
glacier, lay the Gbpaltenhom, and other portions of 
the main chain^ their steep sides and rounded tops, co- 
vered with dazzling snow, and glittering in the hot snn* 
shine; while before us, in the verj middle of the vast 
basin we were about to cross, rose up the crags of the 
Mutelihom, between which and the Blumlis Alp lay our 
path. Looking behmd, we saw the whole chain, from 
where we stood to the Jungfrau^ with huge glistening 
glaciers on high and shaggy precipices beneath : beyond, 
we could just see the sharp cone of the £iger towering into 

the sky. Here we donned our spectacles and veils, guides 
and all; we should have been half blinded without them. 
Christiari Lanener took the lead, in high spirits, which he 
was obliged to let off in an occasional shout. We now 
plodded across the glacier for an hour and a half, making 
occasional di^tours, to avoid hidden crevasses. This part 
of the glacier looked like a vast undulating meadow- 
tract, covered with deep snow. Once, we descended a 
httle way, and at length began to mount the last slope, 
which was tolerably steep. The sun was out, and it was 
very hot work, but before we reached the top, clouds came 
np, the sun was hidden, and a smart shower nearly wetted 
us tkruugli, and chilled U5 to the very boiies. 
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At twelve o^clock preciselj^ we created the aummit^ wkere 
* a most magnificent prospect down the Oasteren Thai bntat 
upon our view. To the left was the swelling, dome-like 
glacier of Sahn, over which a difficult and laborious, but 
very grand, pass leads down the Lotsch Thai to the valley 
of the fihdne ; and beyond the Balmgletacher, the Lotsch- 
berg, stretching low down into the valley. The Lotschhoni 
was lost in the gatlicring clouds, which threatened at 
least a storm. On the right was the continuation of the 
magnificent chain under which we had so long been passing, 
but still more rugged, wild, and black than before. 

It was too cold to stay long at the summit, and we began 
to descend rapidly towards the Gasteren Thai. Tliis slope, 
however, having a southern aspect, the sun had told upon 
it w^ith considerable effect, and we were often knee-deep in 
the half-melted snow. Presently, the increasing crevasses 
showed that we were approaching a rapid descent, where 
we must quit the ice. In fact, the glacier pours over a 
precipice into the valley below, and is broken up into a 
thousand fantastic and curious shapes. 

Soon after leaving the summit, we saw a young chamois 
and its dam, a few hundred yards off, racing across the ice. 
The motion of their legs was just Uke that of race-horses in 
full gallop. We watched them for some minutes, till they 
dashed down a precipice, or ridge of snow, where they 
seemed to find their companions, as inmiediately afterwards 
live or six more appeared in si^ht, rushing down the 
glacier, and bounding over the crevasses, till they were lost 
to the view. The Laueners, who are great chamois hunters, 
became very much excited, hollaed as if they would crack 
both cheeks and lungs, and could hardly keep themselves 
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from setttni:: off after the fugitives. It is a rare chance for 
any bat the hunter to see a herd sueh as this; I have been 
much^ since then^ among the high glaciers^ and in places 
frequented by the chamoia, bat have never seen saeh a sight 
again. 

About half-past one, we left the glacier, and got on to a 
steep rocky covered here and there with stunted grass ; the 
spot is well known, as there is a little stream of clear 
spring water trickling dose to the glacier^ by which 
we sat down and spent half-an-hour very profitably, in 
lightening Christian Lauener^s knapsack of eatables* 
Bread, cheese, meat, wine, brandy and water disappeared as 
effectually as the banquet in the "Tempest,'' but with a 
happier result; for we set off like new men, raced down 
the slopes, as if in emulation of the chamois, and in about 
ten minutes, had descended above a thousand feet, and 
bounded over a heap of moraine on to the lower part of the 
glacier, which was dirtier than any other glacier I ever saw 
— ^much crevassed, full of pools, and covered with stones^ 
mud and filth. And now the rain, the thunder, and the 
lightning began in earnest, and we were not sorry when, 
at three o'clock, just six hours and a half after we struck 
upon the ice — the last hour of which had been spent chiefly 
in jumping, slipping and rolling — ^we finally left the glacier. 
We now descended rapidly by a rough and bad path, 
for a considerable time, until we reached some chalets and 
a green pasturage, from which point the path was better 
defined. We passed a great herd of goats, sheltering 
under rocks, and apparently quite cowed by the storm. 
They followed us a long way, and were very troublesome 
in their desire to fraternize. 
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The clouds and rain hid most of the scenery; but 

every now and then a huge glacier loomed out from the 
misti almost overhead^ and we ooold see enough to 
conYince us of the savage grandeur of the Gasteren Thai. 
Hundreds of waterfalls, swollen by the heavy lain^ were 
now in all their glory, some of which descended with 
a roar and a crash like those of an avalanche. The 
stream which flows down the valley, usually inconsider- 
able, was already a fierce and formidable torrent, some- 
times nearly Ming up the valley, and its numerous 
tributaries came foaming across our path, so that in hun- 
dreds of places where generally you pass dry shod, we had 
to leap for it, or get a ducking. Lower down, the water 
became more formidable, and we had ample proof of the 
marvellous ra{»dity with which streams may rise in moun- 
tainous countries. At length, the valley contracted to a 
steep and rocky gorge. We passed under a rock, as big 
as a house, which Christian Lanener said fell down only 
the year before, and arrived at last at a place where the 
rocks so nearly meet as to leave a mere deft, through 
which the impetuous torrent chafed and roared and thun- 
dered, in its mad career towards the distant sea. Grossing 
the furious stream by a narrow bridge, we caierged, 
at five o^dock, into the rich Xander Thai, and in twenty 
minutes more arrived at Kandersteg. We had determined 
not to sleep at this place, but to push on to Irutigen, to 
escape the bad quarters at Kandersteg, and as we had been 
exposed to continuous and very heavy rain since two 
o'clock, we could not have ridden, with safety; so we 
j Qst called for a glass of wine, and lighting our cigars, 
started again for i^'rutigen. We thouglit we were already 
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as wet as we could be; but before we had walked the long 
eight miles to Erutigen^ we found it was possible to be a 
good deal wetter ; and very glad indeed we were when^ 
soon after seven o'doolc^ we reached the excdlent and most 
hospitable Hotel de lielvetie, sodden, tired and hungry. 

It would be ungrateful not to add that the people of the 
inn showed us no small kindness/' The house was 
quite full; but the landlord not only gave up his own 
room to us, but supplied us with three complete suits of 
his own clothes, in place of our reeking garments, in 
which we cut figures that would have established our 
reputations in a charade, or in private theatricals. The 
landlord was very short and fat, whereas two of us were 
spare, and one was six feet in his stockings. Then there 
was a deficiency of braces, supplied in part by girdles 
made out of a piece of red tape, which somehow or other 
had found its way into one of our knapsacks. The task 
of allotting the various garments was no easy one, and 
the result beggared all description. W., who has rather 
an anxious face, and is short-sighted, peered out uneasily 
from between two gigantic shirt collars, in which the bulk 
of his face was buried, while the unnatural distension of 
his coat tails, (about four inches long) by the extreme bag- 
giness of what was underneath, gave him altogether a 
ruiiied and injured appearance. H. reminded one of the 
long charity boy who always gets the smallest coat, and 
whose sleeves do not come much below the elbows. The 
observant traveller will at once realize one part of my dress, 
when he is told that I went all over the house in search of 
my pocket-handkerchief, and after having quite given it up, 
found it at the bottom of my trousers^-pocket, somewhere 
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between the knee aud the ancle. *\Viien washed and 

* 

dressed, we fell into long peals of laughter at one another ; 

the prelude only tu wliat burst forth — uusuppressablc eveu 
bj French politeness — from the other guests^ when we en- 
tered the salle-h^mmffer. We had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing, that if not wittj ourselves^ we were at least the occa- 
sion of much wit on the part of oar companions. 

I tliiiik the Tschingel pass would be taken to greater 
advantage, as regards scenery, hj crossing from Kandersteg 
instead of from Lauterbrunnen. The view of the great 
range of the Jungirau and the connected peaks must be very 
sublime, in descending from the summit of the pass towards 
Lauterbrunnen. The ascent, however, is more steep and 
laborious on the Kandersteg side, and the snow generally 
more wet and uncomfortable, from its soutlieru exposure. 
It is not difficult, for a glacier pass; there being no 
possibility of mistaking the general direction, and one 
good guide is quite sufdcient, if there is not much baggage 
to be carried. Indeed, I think it might safely be crossed 
without a guide, by two or three persons^ one of whom was 
well acquainted with the structure of glaciers. For one 
person alone^ a long glacier pass is almost always dangeious, 
however good a mountameer he may be, especially where, 
as in this case, the chief risk arises from crevasses concealed 
by snow, into which the traveller might easily fall^ if he 
made a mistake as to the direction to be taken in any 
particular part; and if he were alone, it would probably 
be quite impossible for him to extricate himself. Lauener 
often avoided a direction which we, who at that time had 
but little experience of the glaciers^ should certainly have 
chosen, the next year: Balmat whom I have so often 

N 
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mentioned as a thoioaghly prudent man, set off, with my 

brotiier and myself^ to make the pass under mj guidance ; 
but we were driven hack bj bad weather before we got fur on 
our journey. I think, therefore, it is a pass which does not 
require so much of purely local knowledge as ixmiy others. 
It makes a very good intiodaction^ in pobt of difficulty, to 
tiie liigh glacier expeditions, while in magmhcence of scenery 
it is second to veiy few paasee that I know* The expense 
also ib mud era te^ as compared with most of the great glacier 
passes. Each guide expects twenty francs, and one or 
two more by way of trinkgeld. The landlord of the inn 
at Lauterbrunnen is e&tof tionate in his charges for pro- 
yisions as well as for moct other things, and if I were to 
make the pass again^ I should supply myself with provisions 
from f rutigen or Interlaken, 99 tibe case might be, where 
they would be procured better and cheaper than at 
Kandersteg or Lauteri)mnnen. At the H6tel de Helvetie 
(the Post hotel) at Fnitigen^ as I have already mentioned, 
I have always experienced in a high degree both honest 
treatment and genuine hospitality— >rare virtues in the 
Oberland. 
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ASCJblNT 01? ,TH£ WETTJSEHOKN, 

Thoa wert to me, 

That minute, with iliy brow ia Heaven, 
As sure a sign of Deity 

As e'er to mortal man was given. 
Nor ever, were I destioed yet ^ 

To live my life twice o'er aglan. 
Can I the deep-felt awe foiget* 

The ecstasy that filled me then ! 

MOOBB. 

Pavoue, que si Ton m*avait demand^ mon opiniou bur la 
possibiliie d'escalader le Wetterhorn de ce c6t6, j'aurais Yxaisem- 
biablement d^clar^ la chose impossible.— Dssoft, 



KESOLUTION TO ASCEND THE WETTEKaORN — " SAMPSON " — 
LAUEXER — STAKT FROM GRINDELWALD — DESCaiPTION OF THE 
WETTEKHORN — BOIIREN — THE ENGE — THE FLAG — SALUTE FROM 
BELOW — SU^'SJ&I — KIGHX ENCAMPMENX — UlSCOMfO&IABLE 
QXJABTEB8 — SOLBHN SCBHB — * EABLT HOBSING — BOCK 
DimCULIIES — THB UFFEB PLA.TBA17 — PIRATBS » THB LASX 
BOCKS — HAS4B1X1V8 ASCBBT — OVBBHANOTO COBKIOB ^ 
8TABTIIN0 IBBTTAL AT THB SUIOCXX — « VABBOW BBGB 
JdAGNIFICBKT FANOBAMA 8BBH FBOIC GRINDEtWALD — 
PLANTIJSG THJ5 ILAG JlHD liiE fIU-IB.EE — FAILI EE Ox i^ilUVIOUS 
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ATTJIMm AWFUL DEaCEFS — TO THS HEALTH OF TBS 
WBTTEBHOBN A ItACB OV THE S0CE8 AHD A BOLL OV THE 

ICE — TROUBLESOME FLOCK OP SHEEP — FEU DE JOIB — 8AfE 

AHlilVAL BLACK. JfAti-S EXCiTEM-ENI AX GiiLSJj±.LWAUL» 

EEMAJiKJS. 

TowAADS the end of my toi^ in 1854» I was anxious 

to make some more considerable glacier expedition than 
I had been able to efliect duxiag the course of that journey* 
We were staying at Interlaken ; and^ as I gazed upon the 
graceful form of the Jnngfrau> which rose opposite the 
window at which 1 8»t, an impieoaibU longii« eame over 

me to win that loiL} and diilicult summit^ aud look down 
upon the boundless prospect that must stretch on every 
side. I had crossed many a lofty Col^ and wound my way 
among many a labyrinth of profound aud yawning crevasses. 
I had slept on the moraine of a glacier, and on the nigged 
mountaiii i?ide; but 1 liad never yet scaled any of Ikose 
snowy peaks which rise in tempting grandeur above the 
crests of Cols and the summits of the loftiest passes. The 
ascent of the Juugfrau would be an acliievemeut that 
would worthily crown the autumn's campaign. I took 
Baliiiui into my couusels; and he was delighted at the 
prospect. He could hardly conceal his satisfaction, though 
we agreed to say not a word about the matter^ until all 
was in train; and, in the course of tlie eveiiing, he came 
to me in great exultation. He had fallen in with a 
Chamouni friend^ w ho had just terminated an engagement, 
and was about to return home. He was one of the best 
mountaineers that could be found, Balmat said; of gr^t 
strength, endurance, courage and prudence, aud well 
acquainted with the glaciers, and would be of the greatest 
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semce in any difficult expedition. He was going to stay 
a day or two at Interlaken, for the chance of farther em- 
ployment, and Balmat ould take care not to lose sight 
of him. I went ont and had a chat with him, and found 
him a man of great size and strength, with au air of 
modest self-reliance which promised welL His name was 
Auguste Simond ; bnt it was not long before we altered it 
to Sampson, on account of his powerful frame. Baimat 
said he had seen him hold out a man at the end of his 
arm. 

The next day, we made an excursion to Lauterbrunnen, 

to take counsel of Ulrich Lanener,* the most renowned 
guide of the Obexiand, an elder brother of Clixistiau who, 
two years before, had been my guide over the Tschingel 
pass. Unfortunately, he was gone to Grindelwald ; and 
when we came back from a visit to the upper end of the 
valley, near the Schmadribach fall, (an expedition perfectly 
practicable for ladies, and of no commua interest) he was 
still absent. We, therefore, left word for him to come the 
next day to Interlaken, and seek us at the Hotel de la 
Jungfrau. Accordingly, the following afternoon, on 
returning from the Giesbach Falls, we saw a tall, 
straight, active, knowing-looking fellow, with a cock's 
feather stuck jauntily in his high-crowned hat, whom I 
recognized at once as possessing the true Lauener cut, 
perched on the railings in front of the hotel, lazily dangling 
his long legs in the air. He was soon closeted with us, 
and questioned as to the possibility of ascending the 

♦ Johann, mentioned in the last chapter — the eldest of the three 
brothers — was dead. lie liad fallen over a precipice, in hi^ eager 
chase of the ohamob, aud had perished. 
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Jungfrau. It could be done, he said, but would take six 
daySf as we must go> by way of the Grimseli to the back of 
tlie chain and ascend £rom the chald» of Merglen. Una 
was arj expenditure of time 1 was not prepared for; and I 
asked if we ooold not mount from fhe side of the GiimaeL 
lie said it was possible in the height of summer, but not 
now; it was too late in the season. I asked if it could 
not be compassed, by taking proper measures. He replied 
by an expressive shake of the head^ and a " Nein^ nem^ 
Henr ; man muss zwei Nachte am Gletscher schlafen; und 
die ISachte si ad zu lange ; es niacht sehr kalt am Eis." 
(No, no, Sir; you must sleep two nights on the glacier^ 
and the nights are too long; it is very cold on the ice)* 
I knew sometiung of what a night on the glacier meant, 
and could quite believe that, with the scanty stock of 
appliaTices we should be able to carry, and without the 
possibility of making a fire, the cold would probably be 
intolerable, and was reluctantly obliged to abandcm the 
idea of reaching the summit of the Jungfrau, that year, 
I then asked him if we could attempt the Einster Aarhom 
or the Scbreckliorn ; but he made the same objection. 
THoR autumn was too far advanced to sleep on a glacier^ 
which we must do in either case. The Wetterhorn next 
occurred to me ; and I asked him if that were practicable. 
He answered with a ready Ja, ja, Herr,^' adding that no 
one had yet succeeded in the ascent but he thought it 
was posable, and at all events worth the trial. 

* This was not strictly correct ; Desor, in his '* S^jours et Excur- 
sions dans les giacicis et daus Ics li antes regions des Alpes,*' 
mentions an ascent bj twQ of his guides and it is stated in 
"Murray's Hand-Book" that it was asoended in 1845 by a 
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The resolution was quickly taken ; and we appointed to 
meet Lauener the next day, towards noon^ at Oiindelwald, 

whither lie was to proceed, early in the day, to make all 
necessary preparations* The party was to consist of 
nmelfy with Lanener^ Bsdmat and Simond for i^des ; and 
I gave Lauener autiiority to engage a porter, should he iiiid 
it necesaaij so to do, to help in oonveying to our sleeping* 

place whatever might be re([uired. My wife was to stay with 
her brother, for that night, at Qrindelwald, where we hoped 
to rejoin them the next evening. Sampson was now 
spoken to, and retained ; and, with a caution to the men 

Scotck gentleman, named Speer. It is certain, however, that no 
One at Qiindelwald appealed to have heard of any asoent of the peak 
of the Wetterhom proper, premua to mine. There are two other pealcs 
—the Bo86Dhom and the Mittelhom, both of whieh aie classed with 

the peak I asceaded under the generic name of " Wetterhomer,** 
and have several times been attained ; in fact, they present no 
extraordinary difficulty, especially from the side of the glacier of 
GaoH. One of these anmmite may hare been that referred to in 
" Morray." I shodd not ha^ thought it likely that the ftuyt would 
have been altoc^cther forgotten, if the actual Wetterhom had been 
reached before our attempt. One of my guides was a Griadelwald^ 
and another a Laaterbnumen man« the former being one of a Teiy 
numerous family, most of whom were monntaineers and hunters, and 
neither of them had heard of any previous successful asoent. They 
both spent the morning of the day on which we started, at Giiiidel- 
wald, where our preparations excited a vast deal of attention, but 
certainly did not hear anoh a fact mentioned by any of the Qrindel- 
wald people, though several oases of failure were related; and I am 
therefore inclined to think it probable the ascent spoken of in 
*• Murray" must have been to one of the other summits. We wore 
certainly regarded, at Grindelwald and in the neighbourhood, as the 
first adventorers who had saooeeded. 
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to drop no hint of our project at Interlaken^ for fear we 
abonld ignominioosly faii^ we parted till the moirow. 

Next mornings (16th September, 1854) we started 
from Interlaken about eight, and proceeded by voituie to 
Grindelwaldi which we found abready full of the bastle of 
preparation. Many idlers were louugmg about the doors 
of the inn, waiting our arrival; and the guides' room was 
full of people smoking, chattering, and crowding about 
Lauener, who was packing a great basket with ropes, 
cramj Mi , and other necessaries for an excursion of this 
sort, lie called me aside, and begged permission to retaui 
another goide, one Peter Bohren, of Grinddwaldi who 
be said had been three times this seasuu to the plateau 
out of which the peaks of the Wetterhdmer spring, and 
would, ihcu^fore, prove a valuable auxiliary. I was some- 
what annoyed at having this additional expense pat upon 
me, but did not like to oppose the wishes of the leading 
guide in such a matter, and assented ; so that I had four 
guides, besides which, we were obliged to hire a porter, as 
there was much to carry, making our party six in all. 
I ordered dinner for ourselves ; and while it was getting 
ready, went again to look at the preparations. I was a 
little staggered at their magnitude, and at the serious air 
of the men, who were far more grave and quiet than is 
usual on such occasions; and I heard so much on every 
side of the difficulties and dangers we were to encounter, 
that 1 almost began to fear we were bent on a rash enter- 
prize. However, I resolved we would mn no foolish risks, 
and if yve found the difficulties too great for us prudently 
to face, we would abandon the undertaking; but I was 
seriously afraid that, when I was gone, the people would 
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alaroi mj wife with exaggerated accouuis of the horrors 
of our track. 

The Chamouui mea, who do these things in a more 
quiet and business-like manner than their fellows of 
the Oberland^ were quite disgusted with the noise and- 
confusion* Balmat said thej made his head ache; and 
Sampson applied himself assiduously to encourage mj wife^ 
assuring her with a seriousness and solemnitv which made 
us all laughy that he would answer for my safety with his 
own, and that, if we did not run into danger, danger 
would not come to us. Altogether, I was glad when 
the hour of departure arrived. The landlord wrung 
Balmat's haud, as we pushed our way through the crowd 
of loiterers, and issued from the inn. " Try/' said he, 
"to return all of you alive; but — he broke off, and 
shook his head gravely. Lauener and Bohren had pressed 
me to allow them to take a " Flagge^' with them, to plant 
on the summit. I thought this seemed rather like a 
tempting of Nemesis, but yielded to thehr importunities ; 
and they now told me it was not ready, and asked to 
wait for it. I inquired where it was being made, and was 
told, to my surprise, at the blacksmith^s. It seemed an 
odd place to go to for a ilag ; but I supposed the black- 
smith was some mechanic of a versatile genius, who would 
be applied to for everything out of the conmion way, 
and asked no more questions, but told them to stay 
behind for the flag, and overtake the rest of us; 
and then, bidding adieu to my wife and her brother, 
I set off at once, with Balmat and Sampson, very glad 
to escape the honours and inconveniences of distinction. 

The Wetterhom consists, speaking very generally, of a 

N 3 
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hoge mass of rock, perpeadicakr on efeiy side, exo^ where 

it joius tlie cbaiu wiiicli runs back towards the Grimsel 
imd the aiam ehain of the Bernese Oberiand, of both of 
which it IS a kind of ontwork. Its precipices are tremen- 
dous; I know scarcely any to oompixe with them ; tb^ 
rise from the valley of Grinddwald in one Abrupt snd 
shaggy wall for ilu)usauds and thousands of feet; and are 
crowned by a vast platean of anow, oat of which apring 
three peaks — the liosenhom, nearest the Grimsel, the 
Mittelhom and the Wetterhom proper, which last over- * 
hangs the Great Scheideck pa^is, from Grmdeiwald to 
Meyringen, and on that side is, literaUy, one sheer preci- 
pice from the bottom nearly to the summit, which soara 
proudly aloft, in a sharp, snow-clad peak, that seems to 
defy approach. Whether this or the Mittelhom be the 
higher, is a point as to which some doubts have been 
^tertained* There is not nmch difference; bat we aE 
thought that what slight difterence exists is in favour of 
the sharper and bolder summit of the Wetterhom proper. 
It is of little conseqaence ; but, from its position and the 
unmterrupted nature of the view on the northern side, 
there cannot be a doubt that the Wetterhom commands a 
finer view. There can be as little doubt that it is far 
more difficult of approach. This was the peak we deter- 
mined to assail. 

The North- western and South-western faces of the moun^ 
tain are nearly at right angles to one another; and beside 
the south-western precipices, the upper glacier of Grindel- 
wald streams down to the valley, goarded on one side by 
the Wetterhorn, on the other by the scarcely less awful 
crags of the Mettenberg, a spur of the Shreckhom. This 
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glacier communicates with^ and in fact descends from^ the 
snowy plateau of the Wetterhorn. It pours round the 
interior extremity of the wall of rock described as forming 
one of its barriers, and which runs back from the valley of 
Grindelwald, till it loses itself in the general mass. The 
plateau of snow, seen from below, appears directly to 
overhang this flanking defence of the glacier ; but, in reality, 
a broad and deep valley lies between them, the upper end 
of which is filled partly by a glacier descending from 
beneath the actual peak of the Wetterhorn, partly by a 
range of precipices, two or three thousand feet high 
which, though apparently inaccessible, afford the only 
means of attaining the plateau. These precipices and the 
adjoining glacier are completely hidden from the spectator 
in the valley by the intervening ridge, which rises imme- 
diately above the glacier. In the hollow just described, 
we were to pass the night, and this spot, accordingly, 
iormed the goal of our first day's journey. It was about 
five hours' walk firom Orindelwald. 

It was half past one when we left the door of the hotel ; 
the sun was hot, and we walked slowly across the beautiful 
meadows which clothe the nortlieru slopes of the valley of 
Grindelwald, and give to it that character of mingled 
loveliness and grandeur, for which it is so emintently dis- 
tiiiguished, and in which, so far as I know, the valley of 
E6e is its only superior. Balmat and I chatted pleasantly 
on the many scenes of glory we had witnessed together in 
various parts of Switzerland and Sardinia ; now and then, 
we cast an upward glance at the great peak before us, and 
wondered whether we should find more diihculty in scaling 
the Wetterhorn, than in descending the icy ar£te of the 
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Findden^ whether we should be as well rewarded for our 

toil as we had beeu on that eventful day^ and whether 
Laaeoer would proTe as excellent a guide as our good 

friend of Saas. The moments flew quiekly by, and in less 
than an hoar we were overtaken by Boliren^ who told us 
Lauener was still behind; but would soon be on our track. 

A few minutes afterwards^ we halted for a moment at a 
chalet near the foot of the glacier, where Bohren^s father 
lived, "With a number of his almost numberless progeny, 
all of whom came forth, and with much interest bid their 
brother and ourselves, God speed. Bohren took it all 
very philosophically, borrowed a better pipe than his own, 
and a larger stock of tobacco, and set off again, smoking 
like a cliimney-pot. Passing the end of the glacier, we 
made, first of all, for the great wall of rock which forms 
the side of the Sclieideck pass, and after scrambling some 
distance up its face, by inequalities of. the surface scarcely 
perceptible from below, gained a narrow goat-walk, (known 
as the Euge) which hugs the brink of terrible precipices, 
often but an inch or two from the path, and is itself sur- 
mounted by others equally formuialjle, the base of which 
we could sometimes almost touch with one hand, while a 
pebble dropped from the other would fall hundreds of feet 
before it touched the earth. The path, however, when 
you are on it, does not look so bad as this description 
might seem to imply ; little tufts of grass and brushwood 
grow freely on the edge of the precipice, and conceal from 
the eye its depth and its perpendicularity. This wild track 
leads, with little ascent, for about half an hour, back, in a 
direction towards Qrindelwald, till it arrives at the corner 
of the mountam, which is almost as square as if it were 
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the work of the mason ; it there takes a tiini, and contmiieB 

along the other face of the mountain, at ri^^liL angles to ita 
former course. At the angle^ there was a little platform 
of sloping inrf, jnst large enough for us all to lay our- 
selves down in the sunshme, while waiting for Lauener. 

The view down the valley and towards the snowy heights 
beyond, with ilm cataract of ice beneath our feet, was 
abundantly striking; but my eye could not help wandering 
to &e glittering spire of Grindelwald, as my imagination 
strove in vain to paint the scenes I should have gazed 
upon, before I was welcomed back again by those I had 
left behind me. While we lay on the grass, a magnificent 
avalanche came crashing down the precipices of the Shreck- 
horn, just across the glacier, and added to the great bank 
of dead white dust beneath, which told us that we looked 
upon a track which the avalanches were much wont to 
take. We had not long to wait ; a loud, clear, ringing 
shout of greetings and a cheery laugh announced the pre- 
sence of Lauener ; and it did not require two glances to 
show why he had sought the blacksmith for the "riagge/* 
Strapped on his back was a sheet of iron, three feet long 
and two feet wide, with two rings strongly welded to one 
of the shorter edges, and he stood leaning upon a bar of 
the same metal, ten or twelve feet long, and as thick as a 
jnan^s thumb. He pointed, first to the " Magge,*' and 
then with an exulting look on high, and set up a shout of 
triumph which made the rocks ring again, Bohren took 
up the note, and presently a chorus of wild shouts came 
feintly borne on the air from the valley below. It was 
Bohren^s affectionate relatives, answering from the chalet at 
the foot of the glacier. 
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Bfilmat and Sampson were men of less boisterous spirit ; 
and were far from delighted with either the " drapeau/' or 
the shouting. Sampson went so fieur as to call the unwieldy 
iron machiue, which cannot have weighed less than twenty 
or thirty pounds, a bStise;,'' (which may be freely ren- 
dered ** a confounded piece of iioiiscuse'') and Balmat 
thought it would be time to shout when we were here 
again^ the next evening, on our way down. 

I could not help admiring Lauener^s figure, as he stood 
there, straight as an arrow, more than six feet high, spare, 
muscular and active, health and vigour glowing in his 
open and manly countenance, his dear blue ^e sparkling 
with vivacity and good temper, a slight dash of rough and 
careles;} swagger in his attitude and manner, which suited 
well with the wild scenery around, and made him look like 
tlie genius o£ the place. 

The path now directly overhangs the Upper Grindelwald 
^cier; fur some distance you descend, in order to avoid 
a torrent which leaps down the precipices above, and which 
there is not room to pass, except near the edge of the 
glacier. After crossmg this stream, you ascend by a bank 
of moraine, and afterwards, in a slanting direction, along 
the face of the cliff. The rock is marked in Desor^s map 
as gneiss, but the footing is so bad, that I took it for 
limestone, which is tlic very worst of all rocks to walk 
over. It is slippery and deceptive, to a degree not readily 
understood bv those who are not familiar with it. Oh ! 
le mauvais calcaire i^^ was an exclamation frequent enough 
on oar lips, when compelled to walk in difficult places 
upon this treacherous stone. In many spots^ steps had 
been hewn in the smooth slopes or slabs of gneiss, without 
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^ich it woald have been very difficult and dangefons to 

traverse them. As it was, we elipjK ^1 iiiironifortably oiten, 
and were very glad to reach a small shoulder of the moun- 
tain, round which the glacier comes pouring from the left, 
and which is covered with a rich carpet of luxuriant her- 
bage, affording excellent pasturage to the numerous flocks 
which are driven hither^ and into the vallej behind, to 
&tten during the summer mondis* Prom this shoulder, 
we had a few minutes of verj steep descent, and then 
passed beneath a ridge of rocks which support, like a ter- 
race, the valley we were seeking. Several clear streams 
pour in beautiful showers, over the ledge thus formecL 
Above the head of one, a delicate rainbow played fitfully*— 
a glory placed there by the Eternal hand, further ou, the 
lidge gave way to a bank of earth and boulder-stones, up 
which we climbed, and entered upon a turf slope, dotted 
with rocks rolled down from above, and occupymg the bed 
of a broad valley. This valley was closed at the head by 
a glacier streaming from the base of the peak we aspired 
to dimb, and by a wall of crags as hopeless, to all appear- 
ance, as the precipices of the Ghemmr. On our right was 
« range of lofty rocks, capped by the great plateau of ice, 
and on our left the ridge up whose opposite side we had 
fought our way, and behiiid which the glow of sunset had 
already flushed the western sky. 

Half an hour's ascent over the herbage and among tlie 
boulders brought us to a stone under which we were to 
pass the night. It was a splendid wild scene — ^no distant 
prospect, but we were in the very heart of the crags and 
the ice — surrounded by some of the grandest glaciers, and 
precipices in the Alps. I climbed alone a neighbouring 
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height; the glacier, by whoae side we had ascended, lay 
white and cold at its base ; but the tints of the evemng sky 
over the mountains which border the Talley of Lauterbnm* 
nen were wonderfally rich, while erery peak and glacier 
around was bathed in a tiood of purple : 

" O'er the Tale 
Light falls like a thick yeil of golden motesi 
And flings a glow» like a whole shower of roses. 

Over the face of the vast precipice.* 
"No sight beside, no motion and no sound — 
l^ileace, the desert, and that solemn height. 
* * * Heayen's eye^ the failing sun. 
Will soon be closed, and Darkness shall keep watch 
Over her her sluuiberiiig sister. Solitude." 

I cast one look towards that majestic summit upon which I 
hoped^ before to morrow's sunset, to have stood, and 
returned to more practical cares and occupatious, stimu- 
lated by a pleasing excitement^ and filled with all that min- 
gled wonder, delight and awe, wliicli takes possession of the 
soul, when evening falls amidst the solemn silence of these 
Alpine fastnesses, andwhieh no man can, or would, repress. 

Ki^t opes the noblest scenes, and sheds an awe. 

Which gives these venerable scenes full weight. 
And due reception in the intender'd heart, 

* 1 hope the Rev. Mr. White, should he ever chance to see these 
pages, will pardon the liberty I have taken, in altering two or three 
words in his veiy beautiful Jines» to make them suit the context 
better than the original would have done. The alteration has been 

made, I can. assure him, in uo spirit of disrespect to the author of 
some of the most touching and poetical dramas tkit the modern 
stage has produced. 
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I fouad our sleeping-deu to consist of a low^ arched cave, 
fonned by two or three rocks, one of which, somewhat 
hollow on the under side, had fallen curiuusij upon the 
others, so as to make a kind of vaulted roof* Two sides 
were supplied by the boulders on whicli it rested, and in 
the course of time, the earth had so accumulated about 
ihem, that aU round tlieir bases tbey were hermetically 
sealed, and the ground without was two or three feet 
higher than the floor of the cavern. Mould had also 
gathered about their points of contact, so that the holes 
and crannies were filled up, and the shelter was complete. 
Only one narrow entrance was left, and the care of the 
hunters had blocked this up with stones, which we removed. 
There was barely room for one to enter at a time, and we 
were obliged to creep backwards tlii'ough the aperture. 
Within, the hunters, whose calling had led them to sleep in 
this natural cliamber, had strewn the floor of earth with a 
thick covering of short mountain hay, which gave an un- 
expected look of warmth and comfort to the place. It was 
small enough for half a dozen men to sleep in; it was 
difficult to see how we should all pack ; but at all events, 
we must try. Our first care — that is Balmat^s and mine — 
was to inspect the blankets before it was quite dark; for 
we did not think it likely that mine host of Grindelwald, 
would have lent us his best and cleanest ; and it turned out 
to be as well that we had done so. We were not left quite 
"all alone by ourselves,'' we found, when we came to lie 
down. Gertain reminiscenoes of chalet life were obtruded 
upon us, as it was; but we should have been much 
worse off, if we had not made '^la chasse'' to begin 
with. 
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The meu had brought up with them a stock of wood — for 
was none to be grubbed up here, as at the Tacul ; and 
abundance of fresh water was supplied by a brawling 
glacier stream, which leaped and bounded over a rockj 
bed, by the side of our queer little hut* A fire was 
lighted outside, and soxue good black coftee made. The 
supper was not so luzniioos as at the Tacul. We felt the 
want of that refinement of good cheer, which the company 
of a lady gi?es a fidr esense for indulging in* There was 
no boiled cream, or cold chicken, this time. A mug of 
cotiee without milk, a hunch oi cold veal, and a log of sour 
bread, carved with one^s pocket knife, formed the evening 
repast. But it was a cheerful meal, and a hearty one, for 
all that ; and the great, bright stars looked down upon us 
With a merry twinkle m their roguish eyes, as if they too 
enjoyed the fim. There was no moon, and the vast, white 
glaciers gleamed faintly through the night, like the battle- 
ments of phantom-castles. 

At length, the supper was over ; the coffee pot and cups 
were rinsed clean in the noisy stream ; the fire was carefully 
trodden out, that none of our scanty stod[. of fuel might 
be wasted ; a light was struck ; and one by one we 
entered the cavern, and laid ourselves down in our places. 
They gave me what they meant to be the place of honour 
— at the opposite extremity of the cavern, away from the 
entrance; but it was where the floor was highest, and the roof 
was lowest, (and it was nowhere high enough for a man 
to stand upright). When we were all arranged, the candle 
was put out, and we were left in the thick darkness. Sud- 
denly, the three Swiss struck up a hymn in German. 
They sang well; there was a good tenor and a rich^ 
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uianly bass. The effect, in that strange place^ in dark- 
ness visible/^ couched as we were benealih the shadows of 

the eternal mountains, was inexpressiblj solemn ; when 
the song of praise was snng, no one spoke, and presently 
the dee[) bieathinc; all arouiid announced that most of them 
were sunk in sleep. 

I must mj, I was desperately uncomfortable ; they had 
built up again the aperture by which we entered, and what 
with the smell of the hay, and the presence of so many per- 
sons, the air soon became insufferably liot and close ; a gnat 
fellow (Lauener, I think) had laid his head on my feet, and 
when I moved further back to get rid of him, he followed, 
even in his sleep, and insisted upon using me for a pillow. 
I moved back half-a-dozen times, but invariably with the 
same result, and at length i ^vas in the corner; I could 
retreat no further, the roof was cold and clammy, not six 
inches from my face, and the air stifling. Had I been 
near the entrance, I should have made my escape ; but I 
could only do that, by walking over the prostrate bodies of 

four or five other men, m their lirst deep and sweet sleep, 
after a good day^s work, and with we knew not what before 
ihem on the morrow. I waxed restless and feverish, and all 
chance of sleep deserted me. Xhe cold veal seemed to rise 
up in judgment upon me; and I thought of ''Herre 
L^Echelle,'' and his potato supper. 1 passed a miserable 
night. I could not, however, fail to be struck with the 
aoI«Bmt7ofth«pl«»ai.dtime, aQ night long, Hay in 
palpable darkness, beneath a hollow rock, and on a bed of 
stones, with a foaming glacier torrent brawling past my 
head, not six feet from me, save for the noise of which, 
all nature was still and silent as the grave. 
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This proioond tranquillity, howeveij was broken by 
frequent and startling interruptions; 

All in a moment, crash on crash, 

'From precipice to precipice, 
An STalanche's mins dash 

Down to the nethermost abjss, 
InTisible ! The ear alone 

Fursoes the uproar, till it dies ; 
Echo to echo, groan to groan, 
' Prom deep to deep replies. 

Silence sgain the darkness sesls. 
Darkness that may be felt. 

It was eight o'clock, when we entered the cave : I lay 
uneasily for many hours, but at length I could endure it 
no longer ; I spoke to iiaimat, who was near me, and ibiind 
he too was very uncomfortable, and we agreed to make 
our escape. We got across the sleepers, somcliow, knocked 
out the stones, and emerged. Oh ! how grateful was that 
cool fresh air! how refreshing tliat draught at the itioun- 
tain torrent 1 The stars were shining as I never saw them, 
before in my life, like so many balls of fire in the black 
concave ; the glaciers were sparkling in the soft light of 
the waning moon, now in her fourth quarter* It was just 
two o'clock, but not cold, and a bracing air blew briskly, 
yet pleasantly, from the North-west I had been up before 
the sun, many a morning, on many a mountain height, 
and had seen, I thought, almost every phase of Alpine 
night-scenery ; but so beautiful a nocturnal view as this 
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I never yet had beheld; it spoke well for the promise of 

the day. Presently, some of the men came out, a lire was 
kindled^ and tea and coHee made. I stripped^ and had a 
bathe in the dashing torrent; it was icy-cold, bnt did me 
more good than the weary uight in the hole. Balmat 
and I were urgent with Lauener to start as early as 
possible, for we all expected a long day, and we wished 
to reach the snow while it was yet crisp ; but he refused 
to start before half-past four, saying that in an hour we 
should reach the gkcier, and that the moou was not bright 
enough to light us across it. It was still dark when, at 
the hour appointed we set ofi', and for some time we groped 
our way by the help of a lantern. During the first hour 
and a half, we mounted amongst a mass of dftris, and 
amidst great boulders of rock^ which lie below, or form 
part of, the terminal mondne of the glacier. It was 
disagreeable walking in the dark, and we were frequently 
stumbling and falling. Long before we reached the glacier^ 
(lay had begun to dawn, aud a cuid, tkai ^ic} wab sleal- 
iiig over the sky. 

*' Lo ! on the eastern summit, ckd in grey, 
Morn, like a horseman girt for travel* comes ; 
And from bis tower of mist 
Night's watchman harries down.*' 

I could not kelp tliiukiug, despite Lauener s prccautiuns, 
that we might perfectly well have traversed the glacier 
before daybreak, as there was but one crevasse of any 
magnitude, which we crossed without much diihculty. 
We were nearly an hour upon the ice, on leaving which 
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we approaehed the abmpt vall of rock I have spoken of 

before^ affording the only means of access to the upper 
plateaxu It tamed oat to be not abaolatelj precipitous^ 
but liill ui ?inall ledges and steep slopes covered with loose 
stones and schisty debris^ which gave waj at every step. 
The snbstratum appeared to be a schistaoeons gneiss, very 
friable and mach disintegrated by the weather ; so that 
every partide had to be tried, before it was safe to tmst 
hand or foot to it. It was extremcl) steep; very often 
the ledges which gave us foot-hold were but an inch or 
two wide, and throughont, it was a marvel to me that 
rocks which, from a short distance off, looked such 
absolute precipices could be climbed at all. At length, 
we came to a very singular foriiicition. Standing out from 
a nearly perpendicular wall of rock were a series of thin 
parallel wedges of rock^ planted^ with the thin edge 
upwards, at right angles to the body of the mountain, 
and separated from one another by deep intervening clefts 
and hoiiovvs. Each of tkese was two or three hundred 
feet in height, seventy or eighty in width at the base, but 
narrowing off to the thickness of a few inches^ and pre- 
senting, at the top, a rough and jagged ridge, forty or Hity 
feet long, by whieh we must pass, to reach the plateau which 
lay just beyond. \\ e lirst cliiubcd to the top of one of these 
wedges, and then had to make our way along its crest. 

It was nervous work; a good head, a stout heart, a 
steady hand and foot were needed. Lauenex went hrstj 
carrying a rope, which was stretched by the side of the 
ridge, so as to form a protection to the next passer. 
Bohren went next; then came my own turn. It was 
certainly the worst piece of scrambling I ever did. The 
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rock was much shattered by exposure to the frost and 
mow, and there was hardly a single immoveable piece, 

along the wliole length. Every bit Lad to be tried before 
it was trusted to, and many were the fragments (some, as 
large as a shoolder of mutton, and something of that 
shape) which came out, when put to the test, and went 
crashing down till out of sights making an avalanefae of 
other stones as they fell, I passed my right arm over 
the top of the ridge, and thus secured myself, having the 
rock between that arm and my body, ou one side, and the 
rope stretched below me, on the other. Every one had to 
pass much in the same way, and it was a long quarter of 
an hour before we were all safely landed on the snow 
beyond. 

A few minutes later, we came to the brink of a preci- 
pice on the Grindelwald side, and here, for the first time 
to-day, we had a view of that rich and verdant valley, 
which looked lovelier than ever, by contrast with the 
desolation which surrounded ns. We could not only 
distinguish the village, but, as we thought, the inn, which, 
with the telescope, we made out easily enough. It was 
from the brmk of a dizzy height that we looked down; 
stones that we kicked over were out of sight in a moment, 
and were heard, at distant intervals, striking against the 
precipice as they fell, till the sound gradually died away in 
the silence of distance. A small quantity of black debris jut- 
ted out of the snow, upon which we sat down, at nine o'clock, 
to take our morning meaL 1 had been ill with indigestion, 
all the way up, but thanks to the fresh air of the moun- 
tains was at length recovering, and felt quite ready for a- 
meal ; but, to my moriiiication, I found all the meat they 
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had brought tainted with garlic — the object of my pe- 
culiar detestation. I could not eat a mouthful^ and a 
crust of bread, from time to time^ with a cup of mingled 
wiue and snow, was all my food ikroughout this laborious 
day. 

At this spot, we left everything we had brought with us, 
exeept a flask of brandy and our alpenstocks. The sticks 
tiic Oberland men carried were admirably suited for their 
work. They were stout pieces of undressed wood^ with the 
bark and knots still upon them, about four feet long, shod 
with a strong iron point at one end, and hxed at the other 
into a hea?y iron head, about four inches long each way ; 
one arm being a shai p spike, with which to hew out the 
ice, where needed, the other, wrought into a flat blade, witii 
a broad point, something like a glazier's knife. Tjiis part 
of the instrument was extremely useful in dimbing rocks. 
It ran into clefts and fissures too high to be accessible, or 
too small to admit the hand, and, once well planted, formed 
a secure and certain support. This kind of alpenstock is 
hardly ever seen at Chamouni. Our ice hatchet on the 
Col du Geant and the Col Imseng was perfectly different, 
though beiLer adapted to the mere ice-work we had then to 
perform ; and its great utility called forth repeated expres- 
sions of admiration from the Chamouni men, to whom it 
was new. The Swiss men put on their crampons and 
offered some to us ; but we (that is, Balmat, Sampson and 
myself) preferred the double-hieaded points I have mentioned 
before, of which we had brought a stock from Chamouni, 
and which we screwed into our boots. Crampons are 
hardly safe things to wear, unless you are accustomed to 
them, and I found Balmat, who knew perfectly well how to 
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use ihem, nnifonnly reject them. We now fiiatened onr- 
eelires all together with ropes, and couimenced the last 
ascent. It lay near the edge of a long and steep ar^te, 
which connects the Ifittelhom with the Wetterhom; at 
the place where we gamed the plateau, the ridge was nearly 
level, but almost immediately began to rise sharply towards 
the peak. We were now at the back of the inountaiu, as 
seen from the valley of Qrinddwaldy which was, of course, 
completely hidden firom the view. When we had stopped 
to take t'umething to eat, we were at an extremity of the 
ridge which runs np to tiie actual summit, and, as it were, 
peeped rouud a corner. We were not to see the valley 
again^ till we stood upon the summit* 

The ascent was rapid, and commenced in deep snow ; bnt 
it was not long before the covering of snow became thinner, 
and the slope more rapid, and every minute a step or two 
had to be cut. In this w^ay, we zig-zagged onwards for 
nearly an hour, in the course of which we made, perhaps, 
a thousand feet of ascent, having the satisbction, every time 
we could look round, to see a wider expanse of prospect risen 
into view. About ten o'clock, we reached the last rocks ; 
which were a set of black, sloping, calcareous crags, whose 
inclination was hardly less than that of the glacier, left bare 
by the melting of the snow ; they were much disintegrated by 
the weather, and the rough and shaly debris on their surface • 
was, for the most part, soaked with the water that trickled 
from the snows above. Here we sat down and unliarnessed 
ourselves. It was neither too hot nor too cold. A gentle 
breeze tempered the heat of the sun, which shone gloriously 
upon a sparklmg sea of ice-clad peaks, contrasting finely with 
the deep blue of the cloudless heaven. 

0 
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While we liad been making our short halt at the edge 
of the plateau, we iiad been surprised to behold two other 
figures, creeping along the dangerous lidge of rocks we had 
just ])assed. They were at some little distance from us, but wc 
saw that they were dressed in the guise of peasants, and when 
we first perceived them, Lauener (who was a great hunter 
himself) shouted excitedly, Gems-jclgers V but a moments 
reflection conyinced us that no chamois-hnnter would seek 
his game in this direction ; and immediately afterwards, 
we observed that one carried on his back a yoong fir 
tree, branches, leaves and all. We had turned aside a 
little to take our refreshment, and while we were so occu- 
pied, they passed us, and on our setting forth again, we saw 
them on the snow slopes, a good way ahead, TnAlring all the 
haste they could, and evidently determined to be the first at 
the summit. After all our trouble, expense and prepara- 
tions, this excited the vehement indignation of my Cha- 
mouni guides — they declared that, at C'liamouni, any one 
who should thus dog the heels of explorers and attempt to 
rob them of their well-eanied honours would be scouted ; 
nor were they at all satisied with the muck milder view 
which the Oberlanders took of the affair. The pacific Bal- 
mat was exceedingly wroth, and muttered something about 
coups de poigns,'' and they at length roused our Swiss 
companions to an energetic expostulLition. A great shout- 
ing now took place between the two parties, the result of 
which was, that the piratical adventurers promised to wait 
for us on the rocks above, whither we arrived very soon 
Sifter them. They turned out to be two chamois-huiiteis» 
who had heard of our intended ascent, and resolved to be 
even with us, and plant their tree side by side with oar 
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" riagge.^' Tliey had started vui) early in tliu inoriiiiig, 
had crept up the precipices above the upper glacier of 
Grindelwaldi before it was lights had seen us soon after 
daybreak, followed on our trail, and hunted us down. 
Balmat^s anger was soon appeased, when he foond they 

owned the reasonableness of Ins desire that thty should not 
steal horn us the distinction of being the fir»t to scale that 
awftd peak; and instead of adnunistering the fisticnffs he had 
talked about, he declared tliey were *'bons eufants'^ after 
all, and presented them with a cake of chocolate ; thus the 
pipe of peace was smoked, and tiani^uillity reigned between 
the ziyal forces* 

Once established on the rocks, and released from the 
ropes, we began to consider our next operations. A glance 
upwards, showed that no easy task awaited us. In front 
rose a steep curtain of glacier, surmounted^ about five or six 
hundred feet above us, by an overhangiug cornice of ice 
and frozen snow, edged with a fantastic fringe of pendants 
and enormous icicles. This formidable obstacle bounded 
our view, and stretched from end to end of the ridge. 
What lay beyond it, we could only conjecture; but we 
all thought that it must be crowned by a swelling dome, 
which would constitute the actual summit. We foresaw 
great difiicuity in forcing this imposing barrier ; but after 
a short consultation, the plan of attack was agreed upon, 
and immediately carried into execution. Lauener and 
Sampson were sent forward to conduct our approaches* 
which consisted of a s^es of short zig-zags, ascending 
directly from where we were restmg to the foot of the 
cornice. The steep surface of the glacier was covered 
with snow ; but it soon became evident that it was not 

o % 
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deep enough to afford anj material assistance. It was 
loose and uncompacted, and lajr to the thick ness of two 
or three inches only ; so that every step had to be hewn, 
out oi the solid ice. Lauener went first, and cut a hole 
just snffident to afford him a foot-hold while he cat 
another. Sampson followed, and donbled the size of the 
step, 80 as to make a safe and firm restmg-place. The 
line they took ascended, as I have said, directly above the 
rocks on which we were reclining, to the base of the 
overhanging fringe* Hence, the blocks of ice;, as they 
were hewn out^ rolled down upoii us, and shooting past, 
fell over the bnuk of the arete by which we had been 
ascending, and were precipitated into a &thondes8 abyss 
beneath. We had to be on the qui vive to avoid these 
rapid missiles, which came accompanied bj a very ava* 
lanche of dry and powdery snow. Oiie_, which I did not 
see in time, struck me a violent blow on the back of the head, 
which made me keep a better look out for its successors. 
I suggested, that they should mount by longer zig-zags, 
which would have the doable advantage of sending the 
debris on one side, and of not tilling up the footsteps 
abready cut with the drifts of snow. Balmat's answer, 
delivered in a low, quiet tone, was conclusive. '^Mais oil 
tomberaient-ils, monsieur, si, par un malheur, ils glis- 
saient? A present, il y aurait la chance que nous pour- 
rions les aider; mais si on glissait a cote — voilk, 
monsieur pointing to a block of ice which passed, a 
little on one side, and bounded into the frightful gulf. 

For nearly an hour, the men laboured intently at their 
dii&cult task, in which it was impossible to give them help ; 
but, at length, they neared the cormce, and it was thought 
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' advisable that we should begin to follow them. Balmat 

went £rsty then then Bohren^ and the two chamois 
hnnters, who now made common canse with ns, brought 
up the rear. We were all tied together. We had to 
dear out all the foot-holes afresh, asi thej were filled with 
snow. A few paces alter starting, w^hen we were clear of 
the rocksj I ascertained the angle of the slope, by planting 
mj alpenstock upright, and measoring the distance from 
a given point in it to the slope^ in two directions, vertically 
and horizontally. I found the two measurements exactly 
equal ; so that the inclination of the glacier was 45° ; 
but at every step it became steeper ; and when, at length, 
we reached the others, and stood, one below another, close 
to the base of the cornice, the angle of inclination was 
between 60° and 70^! I could not help being struck 
with the marvellous beauty of the barrier which lay, still 
to be overcome, between us and the attainment of our 
hopes. The cornice curled over towards us, like the 
crest of a wave, breaking at irregular intervals along the 
line into pendants and inverted pinnacles of ice, many of 
which hung down to the full length of a tall man's height. 
They cast a ragged shadow on the wall of ice behind, which 
was hard and glassy, not flecked with a spot of snow, and 
blue as the ''brave* overhanging of the cloudless firma- 
ment. They seemed the battlements of an enchanted 
fortress, framed to defy the curiosily of man, and to laugh 
to scorn his audacious efforts. 

A brief parley ensued. Lauener had chosen his 
course well, and had worked up to the most acces- 
sible point along the whole line, where a break in 
the series of icicles allowed him to approach close 
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to the icy parapet, and where the projecting crest 

was iiarroweisl and weakest. It was resolved to cut boldly 
into the ice, aad endeavour to hew deep enough to get 
a sloping passage on to the dome beyond* He stood 
dose, not facing the parapet, but turned half rounds and 
struck out as far away from himself as he could. A few 

strokes of liis powerful ariii brought down the projecting 
crest, which, after rolling a few feet, fell headlong over 
the brink of the ar^te, and was ont of sight in an instant. 
We all looked on in breathless auxiety; for it depended 
upon the success of this assault, whether that impr^able 
fortress was to be ours, or whether we were to return, 
slowly and sadly, foiled by its cahn and massive strength. 

Suddenly, a startling cry of surprise and triumph rang 
through the air. A great block of ice bounded from the top 
of the parapet, and before it had well lighted on the glacier, 
Laucner exclaiuicd, " Ich schaue den blauen hmimel V 
(I see blue sky 1) A thrill of astonishment and delight 
ran through our frames. Our enterprise had succeeded ! 
We were almost upon the actual summit. That wave 
above us, frozen, as it seemed, in the act of faUing over, 
into a strange and motionless magnificence, was the very 
peak itself 1 Lauener^s blows flew with redoubled energy. 
In a few minutes, a practicable breach was made, through 
which he disappeared ; and in a moment more, the sound 
of his axe was heard behind the battlement under whose 
cover we stood. In his excitement, he had forgotten us, 
and very soon the whole mass would have come crashing 
upon our h^ds. A loud shout of warning from Sampson, 
who now occupied the gap, was echoed by hve other eager 
voices, and he turned his energies in a safer direction. 
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It was not long before Laaener and Sampson together had 
widened the opening; and then^ at lengthy we crept slowlj 
on. As I took the last step, Bahnat disappeared from 
my sight; my left shoulder graced against the angle of 
the icy embrasure, while, on the right, the glacier fell 
abruptly away beneath me, towaids an unknown and awful 
abyss a hand from an invisible person grasped mine ; I 
stepped across, and had passed the ritige oi the W'etterhorn I 
The instant before, I had b^ £aoe to face with a blank 
wall of ice. One step, and the eye took in a boundless 
expanse of crag and glacier, peak and precq^ice, mountain 
and valley, lake and plain. The whde woiid seemed to 
lie at my feet. The next moment, I was almost appalled by 
the awfulness of our position. The side we had come up 
was steep ; but it was a gentle slope, compared with that 
which now fell away from where I stood. A few yards of 
glitt^ing ice at our feet, and then, nothing between us and 
the green slopes of Grmdelwald, nine thousand feet beneath. 
I am not ashamed to own that I experienced, as this 
sublime and wonderful prospect burst upon my view, a 
profound and almost irrepressible emotion— an emotion 
which, if I may judge by the low ejaculations of surprise, 
followed by a long pause of breathless silence* as each in 
turn stepped into the opening, was felt by others as well as 
myself. Balmat told me repeatedly, afterwards, that it was 
the most awful and starring moment he had known in the 
course of liis long mountain experience. We felt as in the 
more immediate presence of Him who had reared this 
tremendous pinnacle, and beneath the ^'majestical rooP of 
whose deep blue Heaven we stood, poised, as it seemed, 
half way between the earth and sky. 



THB PANORAMA 



In a few minatesj Lauener and Sampson had cut away a 
length of about ten feet of the overhanging cornice^ and we 
hastened^ for the sake of securitj^ to place ourselves astride 
on the ridge that was exposed. It was a saddle, or more 
properly^ a kind of knife-edge^ of ice ; for I never sat on 
so nartow-backed a hoise* We worked ourselves along 
this ridge, seated ourselves iu a long row upon it^ and 
untied the ropes* After a few minutes, when we had 
become more accustomed to the situation, I ventured to 
stand upright on that narrow edge — not four inches wide — 
and then, at length, I became folly aware of the extent 
and magniiiceuce ol the panorama. To ilie £ast and South 
lay a boundless sea of mighty peaks^ stretching from the 
great Ortlcr Spitz, and his giant compaiuuus of the Tyrol, 
in the solemn distance; past the fine group of the 
Monte Leone, the many summits of Monte Eosa, and the 
sharp peak of the Weisshom, towards the Western ex- 
tremity of the Pennine chain. Mont Blanc was hidden 
behind the mountains of the Oberland, whose stupendous 
masses looked but a stone's throw from us. Between us 
and the far off suows of the Or tier Spitz, lay group behind 
group of the mountains of the Griaons and of Uri, green 
at the base, dark and craggy above, and capped by 
broken patches of glacier and snow^ intersected by 
numerous de^ and narrow valleys, at the foot of which 
tortuous mountain torrents and glacier streams glittered 
like silver threads. 

The long range stretching back from the Wetterhorn to- 
wards the Grimsel seemed, from this point of view^ to join on 
, with the clustered peaks which lay beyond the valley of the 
Bhone. In this direction, we gazed upon an icy sea, in which 
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scarcdj one islet of rock was perceptible. The summit 

nearest to us was the Mittelhorn, seen edLreways, risint^' 
majestically, in a kind of half-dome, from the plateau, and 
connected with us by the ardte along whose precipi- 
tous brink we had won our hard fought way. Iimnetliately 
beneath this ar^te lay a feaifiil abyss, terminating in the 
upper basin of the glacier of Rosenhiui, broken and rifted 
into a chaos of crevasses, almost as formidable as those of 
the Gol du Geant. It was all dazzling white, and there 
was little to remind us of those exquisite deep blue vaults 
of transparent ice, for which the lower end of the glacier is 

so justly celebrated. 

The immediate group of the Oberland presented a 
scene of indescribable grandenr and snblimity. The 
Shreckhorn was the nearest of these mountains^ a 
massive pyramid of gneiss, chequered with patches of 

snow and glacier^ which clung to the ledges and lay 
amongst the recesses of its precipitous sides. Between 
this* and the Eiger was seen the magnificent amphi- 
theatre of glacier and precipice — one of the finest in the 
Alps — which bounds, on the South-east, the plateau of the 
Lower Grindelwakl glacier, marked by the sharp peaks of 
the Viescher Homer ; and then came the wedge-like form 
of the Eiger, rising in a thin slice a thousand feet above 
the height on which we stood. This mountain^ too steep 
to allow more than a thin and broken coating of snow to 
rest upon its northern side, presents, from this point of 

* I have no recollection of seeing the Finstcr Aarhom, and I 
find no note of it. It lies luiiiicdiately behind the Shreckhorn, and 
probably waa iuddea by that massive mountaixi, 

o 3 
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▼iew^ ft pecoliariy majestic and imposing appeaianee. It 

appears to raise itself dipectly from the valley South of the 
W^gem Alp, and to shoot upw^d, almost in one unbroken 
and noifonn plane, from the base to Ae sommit* ¥iom 
this distance, it seemed as if anytliiiig let slip from the top 
would slide many thousands of feei^ before it met with any 
obstacle to divert it, in the least, from its original direction. 

The other mouutams of the Beruese chain were nearly 
in a line with us and the Eiger, but we saw the graceful 
summit of the Jungfrau under a new and interesting 
aspect. l%e Silberfadniery instead of appearing, as tiiej 
generally do, close to the face of the Jungfrau, and almost 
on the same Une^ stand boldly out as separate peaks^ 
divided from the summit bj a broad and deep valley of 
crag and ice. 

Turning towards the North, we were gfeeted by a so^e 

of pleasing contrast to this majestic, but desolate, spectacle. 
±01 as the eye could reach or the mind could grasp, lay a 
vast expanse of verdure-covered mountains and feitQe 
plains. A soft, rich green was the pervading colour of the 
landscape^ and peace and plraity the prevailing ideas which 
it suggested. The heights above the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, capped here aud there with snow, lay next to the 
mighty barrier of ice and crag; which seemed to cry Here 
shalt thou cease/' to the wave of life and fertiUty which 
was borne upward towards it from the great plain of 
Switzerland, on the gradually increasing heights which 
border the ±inimenthal, the valley of Lauterbrunnen and 
the Kanderthal. Conspicuous in the Korth-west, were the 
well-known and characteristic forms of the Niesen and the 
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Stockhom ; then came the plain of Switzerland^ bounded 
by the distant Jora,* the Lake of Thnn, peacefdUy nestled 
beneath a chain of mountain ramparts^ the fir-clad group 
abont the Brunig, the Lakes of Lnngem^ Sameni Lucerne^ 

Zug and Zurich, forming a chain of dark bluu ibiaiids in 
that mighty ocean of green. The Bighi was with some 
diffieoll^ distmgnishedy amidst a mnltitade of summits of 
nearly equal altitude ; to the East of which, the mountains 
rise again, and snow-capped peaks, in distant Schwyz and 
Glarus, mark the approach, in this direction, to the vast 
domains where frost and ice hold sway. I was very much 

m 

struck with the nearer prospect eastward, where it was 

curious to look down into valley after valley, and follow 
them as on a map. We were so high that we could trace, 
in this manner, the course of pass after pass iu several 
directions, from the foot of their ascent to the crest or col 
to which they led ; many of them wound through valleys, 
both sides of which we couid see from top to bottom. I 
never, from any other point, got so good an idea of the 
grouping of mountains, and of the mamier lu wliich the 
passes lie amongst them. 

After all, however, the most interesting and striking part 
of the view lay nearer to us. It was impossible long to 
turn the eye from the fearful slope at the top of which we 
stood. 1 or twenty or thirty yards below us, the glacier 
curved away steeper and steeper, until its rounded form 
limited our view, and prevented our seeing what shape it 
took, beneath. Nothing else broke the terrific void, and 
the next objects on which the eye rested were the green 

* Varying ia distance Irom fifty to a hondred miles. 
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pastom of the Scheideck, nearly two miles of absolate 

depth, below us. This was the prospect that had startled 
us 80 much, when we mounted the breach Laaener had 

effected, and luadc our hearts beat quicker with a solemn 
and strange emotion. The imagination shrank from con- 
templating tiie abyss, and picturing t-o itself the fearfbl 
precipices which must be beneath^ to raise us to that dizzy 
height 

Turther down the valley lay the peaceful Grindeiwald, 
and I thought I could even distinguish the inn. We did 
not venture to use our telescopes, as we did not wish to run 
auy chance of weakening the steadiness of the eye, on which 
we had still much to depend. I thought that, most 
probably, my wife and brother-in-law would be watching 
from below, and I tpok off my hat andwavedit many tunes 
round my head; the action, however, was not perceived; 
but they had recognized us, as we appeared on the sununit, 
as was proved by their being able to tell us correctly in 
what order we arrived. The chamois hunters puzzled 
th^ dreadfully, and were a mystery to them, till we could 
explain the phenomenon ; but the rest of us were easily 
distinguished. Sampson was the tallest and broadest, 
Bohi'cn the shortest of the party, Balmat had a blouse, and 
I a pair of white flannel trousers. 

The chamois hunters and Bohren, wliile I was standing 
up, began an uneartiiiy senes of yells, which broke dis- 
cordantly upon the solemnity and silence of the scene ; bat 
the prudent Balmat instantly checked them, and I was 
glad of it, for the ringing shouts produced a strange and 
unpleasant effect upon the nerves, which mu^t not now be 
disturbed umiecessarily. II ne faut jamais s^ecrier dans 
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les hautes sommites/^ was Balmat^s comment ; " on ne 
sait jamais ce qui pent arriTer/' Lauener did not need 
the caution ; brave as a lion, active as a chamois, the best 
hunter and the best guide, in the Oberland, he could 
hardly conceal a strong emotion. Balmat assured me— 
and neither did he, nor do I, mention it as any disparage- 
ment to his manliness — ^he saw him, and felt liim, tremble 
like a child, when he helped him through the gap. !No 
wonder : his dder brother, Johann, who was reputed a 
more bold and adventurous mountaineer than even Ulrich, 
had perished, but a few months before, while hunting his 
favourite game, by slipping over the edge of a less dange- 
rous precipice. 

While I was standing on the ridge, where there was not 
loom to place my two feet side by side, the guides were 
busy driving the long iron bar of the Flagge^' into the 
solid ice. I took my turn at it for a minute; it was 
planted five or six feet deep in the glader, and seemed 
firm enough to dofy the tempest, even at tliis aerial height ; 
the broad sheet of iron was fitted in its place, resting on a 
rim in the staff, on which it played freely ; and, finally, was 
secured with a nut, screwed on to the top. It was then 
turned towards Ormdelwald, whence, as well as from all 
the country round, it long remained a conspicuous object. 
It was planted a few paces nearer to Grindelwald than the 
opening where the cornice was cut away, so as to have the 
white wall of snow behind for a background, by which 
means it was rendered far more easy to be seen. Side bj 
side with it, the chamois hunters planted their green tree 
which had a strange appearance, as if growing vigorously 
out of a soil of ice. While standing up, I dropped a 
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glove; it roiled for a few yards dowA the bank of Racier 
on the Orindelwald ride, and tihere rested against a eras! 

ot snow. Despite my earnest requests, and even com- 
mands, to the contrary, fiohren insisted upon cutting his 
way down, and regaiiiiiig it ; a piece of folly and rashness 
of which I was an unwilling spectator. 

When I sat down again, Balmat pointed out to me \s Iiat I 
had not observed before — a Hag just like ours, planted deep 
in the ice, a few feet below, on the side we had ascended, and 
near the end oi liie ritlge. We knew that the ascent had been 
attempted that year by a gentleman whose flag still floated 
over the more attainable peak of the Mittelkorn ; but no 
better comment could be devised on the reality and greatness 
of the difficulty we had overcome in passing the cornice. 
These explorers had actually arrived within ten feet of the 
summit; but had been arrested by that frowning barrier 
of overhanging ice. They had attempted to get round the 
eastern end of the ridge; but had been foiled by the exces- 
sive steepness of the ar^tc in whicli li teriiiiualed, had 
planted their flag where we found it, and had returned 
without any idea of their proximity to the summit. This 
Balmat learned subsequently, happening to meet the gen- 
tleman — a very intrepid and hardy mountaineer — in 
another part of Switzerland. They had supposed, as we 
had from below, that the actual summit would be found to 
consist oi a donie. I had spoken, the day before, to a 
man who professed to have been one of his guides; butlam 
inclined to think he was telling a lie, as I did not find one 
of the kind of difficulties which he described as the moat 
formidable-^namely, those presented by deep and dange^ 
rous crevasses — and he said little or nothing about the 
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passage of the rocks aud the kst ascent^ which were the 
real difficulties of the day. Balmat made me- crawl along 
the edge of the ice, and shake the " drapeau'' of our pre- 
decessors, in assertion of onr own supremacy. In doing 
so, I caught a glimpse of the ar^te below, ending in the 
giacier ol bchwarzwald, which made me shudder. 

We spent about twenty minntes on the summit; we 
arrived at twenty minutes past eleven, and remained till 
tweatj minutes to twelve ; loiag enough to impress indeli- 
bly upon the memory the immense and varied panorama 
we had bciieid.^ It was now necessary to descend the 
slope by which we had mounted. Just as we were about 
to start, Sampson said, " Maintcnant, k la garde de 
Dieu an observation for which Balmat took him severely 
to task. Balmat was right. No sound should have been 
uttered which could tend to shake the nerves, or aid the 
imagination in magnifying the danger of the descent. I 
proposed that we should tie ourselves together again ; but 
they all dissented, thinking, as th^ told me afterwards, 
that an accident to any one would, in that case, have 
involved the destruction of the whole party. Going down 
proved, as might be expected, a worse task than ascend- 
ing j the difficulty and danger stared us in the face ; it was 
a trial for the stoutest nerves, to look down the steep cur- 
tain of glacier, on which a single slip might (perhaps must) 
have entailed fiatai consequences. Balmat and Simond both 

* Part of the details of the forej^oing picture are necessarily told 
£roDi mcmorj. It is possible, therefore, that as to some of the less 
important features in the view, an error may here and there occur. 
I am satisfied, however, of the general fidehty of my account, and 
have a stioiig belief that it is correct, eren in the deuUL 
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urged rae to descend with mj face to the ice, so that 1 
might not see what lay before me ; bat I felt confident of 
my own presence of uiind, and preferred to louk work 
boldly in the face. 

The descent was conducted with extreme caution. 
Before we took a step, we planted our alpenstocks firmlj 
in the glacier, and laid hold of them close to the snow, or 
cut Iioles with them, into which we could put a couple of 
^gers, and so get a grasp of the ice. When we were 
about fifty yards on the way down, some one remembered 
that we had torgotteu to drink the health of the Wetter- 
horn. The first impulse was unanimous, to return ; but 
second thoughts told us liiat would be an unjustifiable 
imprudence, and we rectified the omission, then and there, 
as we stood on the ice, each tossing off, bareheaded, a 
draught of brandy and snow to the health of the Wetter- 
horn.'' Then we continued our descent with the same 
care and dclibcratiuii, and ui about half an hour reached 
the rocks on which we had lain so long, while Lauener 
and Sampson were toiUng at the steps. We looked back 
from this place, with no small pride and satisfaction; 
for now the worst part of our day's work was over. 
Presently, we were able to descend much more rapidly, 
and by about a quarter to one we were at the spot 
where we had left our provender. Here we sat down for 
a hearty meal, tiiough I was still limited to bread. We 
shared our stock with the two hunters, who had brought 
little with tliem, and were very glad of some wine and 
meat, though fiavoured with garlic They had by this 
time completely established their character as bons en- 
fants," and we were all the best Mends possible. ^Ve 
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drank again more solemnly and deliberately to " the health 

of the Wetterhorn/' in a rousing bumper of iced red wine, 
andj this time, Balmat raised no objection to as loud a 
shout as hnman lungs could utter. Lauener asioimded us 
all by the strength and clearness of his manly voice. 

We stayed here but half an hour, and then crossed again, 
with extreme care, the dangerous ridge of rocks, wlucli 
was the last serious difficulty we had to encounter. Onee 
at the base of the wedge to which it belonged, we found 
the abundance of small loose stones which had mipeded us 
50 much in the morning, when climbing up the steep 
slopes of rock on which they lay, alibrd us the greatest 
facilities for descending. -We jumped upon a bank of 
them, and stones and man all slid down, a dozen feet 
at a time, till stopped by some ledge, which we always 
took care to look out for, before taking a leap. In this 
way, we came down at a tremendous pace. Till now, we 
had been in doubt as to whether we should be able to 
reach Grindelwald that evening. My wife had been told 
to prepare herself for our being absent a second night; for 
all agreed, that if five o'dock should pass while we were 
still above our sleeping-place, it would be madness to 
ihink of descending the slippery rocks of gneiss, and the 
narrow goat- track of the Enge^ m a waning light. It 
was not tiU they saw how I could manage the descent over 
the rocks beneath the plateau, that the Oberland men 
would pronounce an opinion as to the hour at which we 
should arrive; had I been nervous or slow, they said, we 
must have taken hours to pass this part, and might not 
have arrived at the cavern till nearly dusk. When they 
saw me lead the way, and run Lauener a race down here. 
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they shouted for joy, and exclaimed thai we should be at 

Gnnddwald by eight. 
We reached the glacis, at a point higher than where 

we had quitted it in the morning. It was a grand 
pkkce for a glissade. There was bnt one crevasse of 
any consequence^ some distance below, and I marked 
a wide bridge of snow and ice in the middle, wliich made it 
perfectly safe in that direction. Accordingly, I made for 
a point in the glacier above tliis bridge, having gained 
which, I took a little ran, planted my alpenstock behind 
me, and went sliding down at railroad pace. ]janener was 
behind, and never having been out with me before, was 
not assured that I knew what I was about, and how to 
direct my course towards the point where the crevasse was 
safe. Accordingly, he set off after me with a shout of 
" Halte 1 halte and overtaking me, seized me by iiiQ 
arm to stop me. The consequence was, we both rolled over 
together, and had the irreatest difficulty in stopping our- 
selves. My hand, grasping my alpenstock, got ground 
between his heavy body and the hard, granulated snow ; 
the skin was takeu oif all the knuckles ; but fortunately we 
succeeded in checking our descent, with no worse result. The 
crevasse was soon passed, we slid and ran down the glacier 
as hard as we could go, and what had taken us an hour 
to ascend in the morning, was descended in a few minutes. 
The steep bit of turf, strewn with boulders^ which lay below 
the glacier, we found to be now sodced with the draimngs of 
the snow above, and very slippery. Most of us had a tumble 
as we passed rapidly down towards our hut, but a slip 
mattered little now ; and we actually reached the sleepmg- 
place at ten minutes to three. Heie we picked up our 
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porter, who had stayed for the sake of oompany on the 
waj back. Oar early return, atter so successful an enter- 
prize^ put us in the highest possible spirits; and a bottle 
of champagne wliich I had brought up, and reserved to 
be drunk only in honour of success, added to our festivity. 
We stayed but half an hour, and then, building up again 
the entrance of the cayem, to keep it dry and clean for 
future wanderers, we collected our traps, and set forth 
once more^ lighter by the iron standard^ and by many 
pounds of bread, cheese, meat, wine and coffee, than when 
we had arrived tkitlier, some twenty hours before. 

So bare and exposed a rock as the upper part of the 
Wetterhorn consists of, is not likely to support much 
Tegetable life. X looked everywhere for specimens of its 
liora ; but above the first glacier, I found only one plant 
— a beautitul specimen of campanula cenma, whose 
delicate flowers made beautiful spots of bright blue against 
the dark and gloomy crags around. Between the glacier 
and the sleeping-place, the gentians flourished abundantly, 
though they were not fine. There appeared, however, to 
be three species only, acauHs, vema and nivalis. 

Whcu we came to the bad place, over the slabs of 
treacherous rock, we were terribly annoyed by a large 
flock of sheep, which would follow us and roll down 
stones upon us, in a very dangerous fashion. These animals 
rarely see any human being, unless it be the shepherd 
who comes at intervals to tend them, or to give them salt ; 
and whenev^ a man comes near them, they cluster round 
* him, and besiege him with their importunate caresses. They 
can pass securely, where the foot of man would slip ; and 
they climbed above our track, disturbing the stones, both 
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great and small, which hy on the fock, wanting bat the 

smallest impetus to set tUem rolliug. They are^ thus, often 
yeiy dangerons companions. We pelted them with frag- 
ments of rock, but in vaiu ; we were cumpeiied to charge 
them fiTC or six times, and drive them far away at the 
point of the alpenstock. Even then, they clustered 
togetherj the moment our backs were turned, and followed 
ns again, though at a more respectful distance. The last 
time, in pursuing them somewhat farther than usual, I came 
upon a touching sights A couple of very young Iambs 
had been deserted by their dam. One liad just ceased to 
breathe, and was still warm. The other was bleating 
piteonsly, but in a very exhausted state. Bohren 
and £aimat both declared there was no chance of the 
dam's returning. It had left one to die, and the other 
would soon share the same fate; and Bohren mercifully 
put it out of its miseiy, and saved it from starving to 
death. 

We now descended the "mauvais pas,'' slowly and can* 

tiously, but relieved from the undesirable companionship of 
the sheep, and presently came in sight of the chalet where old 
Bohren and his family lived. They were not on the look-out, 
as they did not expect us for several hours ; but some one 
happened to catch sight of us, and they fired a salute of 
two guns to anuouiicc our safe approach. My wife and 
her brother were at that moment on the upper glacier, 
exploring some of its beautiful deep blue caverns and 
crevasses. She had had a little chat with the old man as 
she went to the glacier, and he had pointed to the two 
cannons, ready loaded, with wliich he meant to greet us ; 
but she could scarcely believe her ears, and thought it was 
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a mistake^ tiU there was a great bawling from the chalet, 
and they shouted that thej had seen us. She hurried to 
old Bohren's ; and presently afterwards, we again came in 
sight, and rested for a moment on the little platform of 
turf near the Eoge* We were welcomed by the jells of 
the whole assembled family of Bohrens, not nnworthily 
responded to hy our Boiiren and Lauener, who bawled 
themselycs black in the face. We could distinguish the 
chalet easily enough, but hardly the figures. They were 
not, as we were, cut out sharply against a face of rock. 
Balmat, however, put my glass to his eye, and exclaimed : 
*' Yoilk Madame, qui agite son mouchoir and I fancied 
I saw a faint gleam of flickering white. Then, he ex- 
claimed again: ^^EUe so cache derriere la grange; on va 
tirer encore/^ and, as he said it, we saw a puff of 
white smoke, and, after a considerable interval, a faint 
report reached our ears. We put ourselves in motion 
again, and rapidly traversed the Enge, and by a quarter 
past five arrived at the turf beneath. We stopped for one 
moment, to quaff our last draught of wine^a welcome 
refreshment afttr oar energetic descent— and then set off 
at a run, and raced down the grassy slopes, leaping over 
several fences. I was a-head ; and Lanener and I took a 
hedge, at the same instant, which divided the meadow from 
the path towards the Schddeck, when suddenly, and veij 
much to our mutual astonishment, we found ourselves 
within ten paces of my wife and her brother, who were 
strolling out to meet us. They could scarcdy conceive, 
nor could we easily realize, that we had come from the 
summit in less than six hours, including an hour of rest. 
They told me m) face was quite livid and purple. I knew 
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it mast be very much mmbomty for all the day long we had 

none of us dajcJ to wear a veil, as we needed to make full 
use of our eyesj almost from the first moment we entered upon 
the upper plateau until we quitted it ; and, indeed, I fett 
that my face was scorched aud sore, but I had not expected 
the other effect. It was due, in part, probi^bly to the 
congestion of the vessels of the skin, which always takes 
plac^ more or less, at great elevations — and which is &miliar 
to us in the case of persons who ascend to the summit of 
Mont Blanc — and partly to the rapid descent, which, as I 
have elsewhere noticed, is apt to produce temporary deafness 
from the samu cause. The superficial vessels of the 
drum of the ear, in common with all the hner vessels of 
the head, get swoDen and a little congested, and hearing is 
impaired. I have known persons whose noses always bled, 
if they made a long and hurried descent. It was the case 
on several occasions with my friend U., who has been 
frequently mentioned as my companion in 1852, and 
who is one of the best walkers and strongest men I 
know. 

My wife and her brother turned back with us, and 

retraced their steps to old Bohren^s, where we were received 
with vociferous greetings ; and another salute of two guns 
was fired in honour of our arrival. We offered to drop 
our Bohren here ; but he preferred to go on to Grinddwaldy 
a good hour further, for the sake of figuring in a sort of 
triumphal procession, which I soon found they were 
ananging for our entrance into the village. My wife 
mounted her mule ; and w^e returned slowly by the road. 
The men cut across the helds, and must have gained nearly 
half an hour upon us, but we found thm all waiting at a 
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comer of the road« not far from Qriuddwald, where they 

fell into rank, and made the most of our forces. The 
chamois hunters iiad kit us, when we stopped half an hour 
at the aleeping-place^ to gather up our baggage^ else they^ 
no doubt, would have been pressed into the service, 
Laaener had made us all decorate our hats with bunches 

* 

of a brilliant red berry we found on the En^re, so that we 
wore quite a holiday look. It was a quarter past 
when we had met my wife ; and we marched into Grindel- 
wald, and were received by the whuie assembled village, 
at half-past six, a full hour and half before the most 
sanguine liad ventured to expect, when we were on the 
rocks beneath the plateau. 

It was curious and amusing to learn the interest our 
expedition had excited. Telescopes were seen, for some 
days to come, fixed against the principal windows of both 
inns, and when any of us walked about the village, we 
were pointed at^ as people who had done something 
extraordinary. My wife told me that, for two hours 
at mid-day, after our success was known, the whole 
village had turned out and occupied itself in gazing 
intently at the peak, where, of course, nothing could 
by any possibility be seeuj except two little black specks 
against the snow, invisible to all but the very keenest eyes, 
unaided by a glass. The landlord took the earliest 
opportunity of telegraphing the neM to Berne, where 
the great telescope of the observatory was brought to 
bear, and from a distance of forty miles they were able to 
discern our standard and the fir-tree, though what the 
latter object meant was for some days a puzzle. 
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Balmat told me that among the guides and people of that 

kind^ the aii'air had created an extraordmar^ sensation^ and 
that he found himaelf quite a man of note. I had not 
beeu surprized tu sec that both he aud Sampsou had 
created in Laaener a strong feeling of respect for thdr 
manly and moontaineer-like qualities, and the feeling was 
mutual. Balmat always called Laueuer ''le capitaine/' 
and a very hearty feeling of regard evidently existed 
between them. The next evening, as we were returning 
from the Wengem Alp^ a peasant entered into an animated 
converi?ii[iuu with our mule-driver, in the course of which 
I heard myself styled by^the countryman " Der Wetter- 
homer Herr.'^ It was unquestionably a very difBcult 
enterprizcj and Balmat aud Sampson, who had each been 
many times to the summit of Mont Blanc dedared 
repeatedly, (and I overheard them saying the same in their 
conversations with one another) that the ascent of Mont 
Blanc was a bagatelle,^^ in comparison, as far as difficulty 
was concerned, though, of course, its superior elevation 
makes the fatigue much greater. Mont Blanc is 15,732 
feet, and the Wetterhoru about 12,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, so that Mont Blanc is the loftier of the two by 
nearly the height of Suowdon. The last three thousand 
feet make a prodigious difference in the fatigue. But there 
are no difficulties, on tlic side of Mont Blanc, hke those of 
the Wetterhom. There are no such bad passages of rock, 
the Mur de la Gdte is far less steep than the last slope of 
the Wetterhorn, and is much sooner passed, and, hnaUy, 
there is no such obstacle as the overhanging cornice, which 
as we saw, had baffled other explorers, within a dozen feet 
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of the sammit* Balmat, who yiaited me in London, the 

folio wiug winter, tulJ me that when he arrived at 
Chamouniy whither the fune of his exph)it had preceded 
him, he was instantly sent for to the chief guide's office, 
where he had to tell the story over and over again, to fresh 
troops of eager listeners ; and his jonmey from Interlaken 
to Chamouni, along whicli route he was well known, 
was like a triumphal progress. At Martigny, he was snr- 
rounded, as he was crossing the square, by a host of goides 
and acquaintances, who beset him with questions innume- 
rable, which he had to answer before he was allowed to 
proceed to iiis run. 

The expedition, thongh fall of difficulties^ did not appear 
to me to be dangerous, with really good guides, and abun- 
dant precaution* Of course, no one ought to undertake 
snch an enterprize, who was not tolerably fieuiiiliar with 
Alpine climbmg, or who had not had practice and 
experience enough to know whether he could safely trust 
his head and his nerves, in such scenes and situations as I 
have attempted to describe. The first half hour of the 
descent would be terrible indeed, to a person who lost, in 
any degree, his seK-possession or self-reliance. Indeed, 
it would be a task full of danger, if such were the case 
with any one of the party ; and the whole descent would 
be immensely prolonged. Bohr en told me he had accom- 
panied a French gentleman to the plateau, who was very 
nervous in the descent, and that he had thought they 
would never reach the bottom of the rocks. The expense 
is necessarily considerable; the guides ask fifty francs 
apiece for the " course,^' and it is not at all too much. 
The porter receives ten or fifieen francs, as he carries a 

p 
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heavy load, up a diffieolt and laborioiu path, and is out 

two, or perhaps three, days. Three guides are absolutelj 
neoessaij for the ezpeditioi^ which ia a very labozioiia one 
for them, upon whom the kbour of cutting the steps 
devolveek All these men have to be fed, iox the great^t 
part of two daya ; and the bill for eatables is not a small 
one. The laucUord at Grindelwald charged me sixty 
francs for the provisions, exdnsLve of wine ; an atrocious 
attempt at imposition, which I am happy to say failed 
entirely. But still, they must form a considerable item of 
expenditure; men cannot climb the mountains and eat 
moderately. The expeditiua cost me, in the whole, nearly 
illO. I think it might be done for between £6 and 
£7; but the fourth guide I was obliged to take made 
the cost between £2 and £3 more than it need have 
been. The f lagge^ cost some eight or ten francs ; but, 
in the end, eveu iialmat and Sampson approved the 
investment. I never saw such a race of unbdieven as 
the people at Orindelwald. Our flag was planted at the 
eastern extremity of a ridge of some length, and oi nearly 
equal height all along. CJonsequently, from Grindelwald, 
the western extremity, being nearer, looked a trifle higher, 
and it was with some diificulty that we oould persuade 
them that the point at which our standard was planted 
was as high as the rest of the ridge. I am quite sure, if 
we had not left a very substantial proof of our presence, 
they never would have believed that we had reached the 
summit at all. 

I found the fatigue not at all more than a good mglif s 
rest would dispel. I walked, the next day, to the summit oi 
the Wengem Alp, and back, and spent twelve hoars, the day 
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after, ia aa excursioii to the Eiameer, the upper part 
or plateau of the lower glacier of Orinddwald— one of 
the subiimest scenes 4iie Alps afford — ^which I explored 
thoroughly, while mj wife rested on the rocka at its aide. 
Tlie tliu'd day cifter, we asceudcd the iaaHiorD, and I 
experienced what BaUnat said he had almost alwajs 
snffered from^ three or four days after a greaf course'' — a 
raging and insatiable thirst; but tliis was the only uncom- 
fortable effect left by the greatest and grandest expedition 

of my life. I am iiicliued to tluuk that lu ordinary years, 

the difficulty and the fatigue would be less than we found 
ihem ; but the year 1854 was remarkable, in Switzerland, 
for the unusually small quantity of snow on the high 
mountains; and the same cause that rendered Mont Blanc 

so easy of access, that no less than five or six tmics the 
usual number of ascents were madcj immensely increased 
ihe difficulty of climbing the last slope of the Wetlerhom. 
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So lang* ich mich noch frisch auf meinexi Beinen fiihie 

Greniigt mir diescr Knotcnstock. 

Was hilfi's, dass man den Weg Yerkiirzt I 

Im Labjiinih der Thaler hinzosofaleicheii, 

Dann diesen Felsea zu entdgeii. 

Yon dm dor Qaell aioh ewig sprodehid atoKi^ 

Dm lal die Iiiut» die solohe Ffade wont ! 

GOBTBE. 

Except this knotty staff, I nought require, 
I still am fresh upon my legs. Beside, 
What boota it to abridge a pleasant way f 
Along the labyrinth of these vales to creep. 
Thence scale these rocka, whenoe, in eternal apray, 
Adown the eliffii the silT'iy toirenta leap— 
Siioh is the joy that seaaona patha like theae 

(Miss A. SwAinncK). 
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©una IQE THB TOTTR— UrJIS Df THB Ht&H ALTS— BXIOBHOV 
Dl FnDKOmC— tWIBS UrKS— AT 80KCJBB0Z--VHX SCHWAXlirBACK 
—TUB BXrOADIVB — rOOB — BBD8— THB CBALBT-rLXA— WEBB 

AHD HOW TO JiEiilSX — liiMrJiii. 

A TOLUMB might well be written in pnise of pedes- 

trianisiii ; aud especially, of pedestrianism in the country 
which, more than any other in the world, invites and 
demands the practiee of that healthfdl and manly exercise. 
Upon the plains and in tiie valleys, we hardly know what 
the true delight of living is ; we can hardly realize the 
sensation of freedom, vigour and power, which give new 
life to those who seek the loffcy mountain tops. The pure 
air of the glaciers is the finest tome in all the pharmacopoeia 
of nature, and a few days of its irresistible inHueuce suffice 
to give strength to the weak, fresh energy to the jaded, and 
to bring back to him who has long foregone its enjoyment, 
the calm, unbroken slumbers, which no dreams disturb and 
no restlessness intermpts* 

The bronzed and ruddy cheek, the bright, clear eye, the 
eheerfol countenance, the elastic step, and nnembamssed 
gait; a state of rude health in which it is indeed ''life to 
live^' — such are the favours which nature bestows, with 
unsparing hand, on those who dare to penetrate to the 
arcana of her wildest and most rugged sanctuaries. There 
is no state of body or of mind, to compare with that which 
is the almost inevitable consequence of a six weeks' walk 
among the High Alps. 

Switzerland is pre-eminently the conntryfor the pedestrian. 
It is so easily reached, the exj^editions lie within so moderate 
a compass, the aooommodation, for a mountainous conntij, 
is so good, the scenery so varied and so beautiful, the air 
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80 pnra^ that it 8Mms a wasArf spadallj marked out for 

this purpose, as wtll as to minister to the most refined 
tastes and the purest pleasures iu which humanitj can 
indulge. 

Scotland and ^Yales afford abundance of beautiful scenery: 
let no man speak slightingly of them; but they are notao well 

suiti'd for a walking toui' as Switzerland. PculestriaDismis 
wi, to the same extent, a recognized institution ; innkeepers 
are apt to torn sour looks upon sofled ooats and dusty 
dioes ; and accommodation is very expensive, in both 
oountries. Notwithstanding the great cost of a land 
journey of some seven or eight hundred miles, an outing 
of six weeks to Switzerland is a cheaper luxury than a 
journey of the same duration within Ritisb waterai and 
the recompense is unquestionably greater^ not only from 
the unapproachable magnificence of Swiss seenery, but from 
the thorougli cliange of all habits and associations, which 
can only be secured by visiting a foreign land**^ 

As a general principle, applicable to all countries, it is not 
good policy to attempt, in the same tour, to visit a round of 
dtiesy and to wand» among the mountains. The two lands 
of pleasure do not suit well together. They req^uire dihcrent 

• A journey of six or seven weeks in Switzerland need not cost 
more thanllf. or 12^. a day, including the cost of the long land jour- 
Hi^ both ways. When H. and I travelled together in 1862, we were 
out nme wedoB, one week of which was passed in Fai3% where the 
expeaditaie was* of course, much above the average. We spent 
no small sum in guides and carriages, and though eoonomical, stinted 
ourselves in nothing. The trip cost ns less than £40 each, every 
thing included. I ought to mention that we travelled third class, 
much of the way : but I have no doubt such an outing might be had 
at even considerabij less cost than we incurred. 
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frames of mind, and different states of body. For one, a com- 
fiAmmvt wardrobe and a certain stock of materiala for in* 
door occupation must be taken. You cannot dress in 
ehiesy as you may do among the mountains ; yon would 
be singular, and attract an impleasant degree of attention ; 
and you cannot be always in tbe open air. ^'or a 
walking tour in Switzerland^ you can hardly take too 
little baggage. You are going among the mountains, 
where no one cares a straw how he is dressed, so long 
as he is comfortable, and where hardly anything will 
^ther excite notice, or detract from your respectability. 
The most particular of your countrymen cannot help re- 
laxing his notions of propriety, when he gets beneath the 
shadow of Monte Bosa or the Jnngfrau; and howerar 
shabby, soiled or torn your clothes may be, you will find 
others in the same predicament as yourself, and you need 

not fear that your ilanucls and shepherd's plaid shooting- 
coat will exclude you from the company of your better 
dressed neighbours at the table-d'h6te, or in the saloon. 
Make up your mmd, therefore, to sacrifice all convention- 
alities to comfort, and you will soon forget the little incon- 
veniences of a scanty wardrobe, in the glorious consciousness 
of being able to shoulder your traps, and be independent of 
the world — free to turn your steps hither or thither, as 
fancy or inclination may lead you, without being obliged 
to think where you are to meet your portmanteau, or what 
you shall do with your carpet-bag. 

The first necessary is a li^t, durable, waterproof knap- 
sack. Those commonly sold in England are far too 
cumbersome and heavy, and are furnished with too many 
strings and straps. The best material is either cloth or 
canvas, water-proofed with a solution of Indian rubber, 
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or light Tarnished leather ; but the former is less heating. 
A knapsack about fifteen indhealong^ ten inches broad^ and 
three and a half inches deep, is quite large enough for any 
reasonable man. The ^ame-work shouhi be as light as 
possible ; every onnce teQs in a long day^s jonmey. The 
top^ bottom^ and sides of the knapsack, as it stands upright 
and fastened, should be stiff — ^as I^ht as you pleases^ but 
stifT — the back and front, limp, as it thus fits better, and is 
more comfortable to carry ; the front, i.e., the face which 
is outside, when on the back, should be &stened down 
with two or three strong, but light, straps and buckles. 
When these are undone, the front, which now turns back^ 
will prove to be a pocket, with a flap, buttoning well over 
the opennig. The stiif top opens and lies back, in the same 
plane with this pocket — ^showing the body of the knapsack, 
consisting of a flat case, secured by a flap, coming well over 
the opeuing, and fastened down a light strap nmning 
across through rings passing through button-holes in the 
flap. This is the German plan ; and such a pack is far more 
convenient, and less liable to get out of repair, and opens and 
shuts more easily, than one furnished with strings or buckles* 
The opening should be large» the slits should extend three ' 
. or four inches down the sides, and the upper face of this 
compartment should be limp, as you thus get things in and 
out with less crushing and inconvenience. With a little ma. 
nagement, you may carry a shirt for days, without creasing 
the folds. An outside pocket, with a flap secured by a but- 
ton, should be added at each end of the knapsack. On the 
top should be a couple of light straps, to hold a blouse, plaid^ 
waterproof, or anything of the kind that may be thought 
desirable, and a stout leather handle, by which to carry 
the pack when occasion lequiies. The straps by which 
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it is filstened on the back should be strong, but liglit ; 
above all, they should be broad enough — a narrow strap 
cats the arms and shoulders most uncomfortably* They 
must not be too long, or the knapsack drops half way 
down the back^ in which position the burden is &r more 
fatiguing than if it were up to the shoulders. A strap 
across the breast, such as our soldiers used to wear^ is a great 
mistake ; it contracts the chest, and interferes materially 
with the play of the lungs. One of the shoulder straps 
should end in a ring, and a hook should be sown on to 
the lower edge of the knapsack, to receive it. The knap- 
sack is thus put on and taken oif^ without the slightest 
difficulty. The whole apparatus ought not to weigh above 
two pounds.* 

More important eren than the knapsack^ are the shoes, 

or boots. They should be old friends^ if possible, which 
are already worn easy ; otherwise, a blistered heel is likely 
to arrest your operations. I was once laid up a whole 
fortnight, at Sonceboz and Interlaken, in consequence of 
starting with a new pair of shoes ; in the course of a two 
days' walk through the Munster Thai, my feet were abso- 
lately cat to pieces. Of course, they should be of the 
best material and workmanship that money can buy ; hardly 
any price is too much for a good pair of easy and service- 

* 1 have been thus particulax in describing the knapsack, because 
the mamifactoie of them is not well understood in England, and I 
have seen so many pedestrians encumbered with packages twice the 

necessary weight, and of very needless and inconyement complexity. 
On the other hand, those made in Eugland, to order, after such a 
pattern as the foregoiiig, are lighter and stronger than what are 
commonly sohi in Germany and Switserland. 
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aUe mofonUui boots. Toa caanot take s second pair; 
they weigh more than all the rest of your kit put together 
—and a iailoie of boots or shoes is a fatal Uow to the 

pedestrian. The soles should not be less than five-eighths, 
or three^qaarters of an inch thick, studded with stout 
nails — ^not too fludklj, though, else tbejr will make you 
slip on the ice. The nails should be put in when the 
shoes aie made, not after the leather has become thoronghl j 

di')- and hard, or they arc apt to come out. Sometimes, 
they are screwed in, and this is the best plan. The- 
upper leather shonld be double, orer a great part of the 
foot^ and as soft and flexible as leather can be got. I 
am fond of ancle boots, with elastic q>ring sides; th^ 
save a world of trouble in lacing, and always tit close 
to the ancle^i so as completely to keep out dust, stones, 
and even snow ; for which purpose, they are as useful as 
gaiters. At the same time, they are not comfortable to 
sit in, and chill the feet, when not in active exercise, by 
cliecking the circulation. ^ly own plan, which 1 have 
found very efficacious in keeping the feet in good order, is 
to change both riioes and socks, the moment the day's 
work IS over^ or a long halt come to* 

The socks should be woollen, and as thick and soft as 
can be procured. Cotton, or a hard t^^i?ted wool, wall 
cut the feet to pieces in a long day's walk; and the 
incouTenience of the warmth of woollen socks is hardly 
felt, after the first day or two. If the boot be large 
enough — snd it ought to be very easy, as the foot is sure 
to swell with tlic heat of exercise — two pair of woollen 
socks are an almost infaUible preventive of blisters. 
The best socks for walking in are made at Intadaken and 
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Chsmoimi ; but Scotch wool is an ezeeUent snhBtilntej 

and Englisli-madc socks gencrallj fit better than Swiss. 

flannel or silk should always be worn next the skin. 
The rapid changes of ^t^perature^ on the glaeiers^ and in 
the valiejs, render this precaution — always important — 
of mon than ordinary consequence in SwitsoiaQd ; while 
the vigorous exertion of clinxbing often leads to copious 
penpiiatiaii, especiaUy befoie you get into couditioB- 
and then you may suddenly be assailed by a freezing blast, 
exposure to which, without such a protection^ would • 
be, perhaps dangerous, certainly unpleasant. The 
most comfortable suit for walking in would be coat, 
waistcoat and trousers of flannel ; but good, stoutj warm 
sheph^d^s plaid, all woollen, is no bad substitute. In 
any case, howerer, I strongly advocate the use of flannel 
trousers — sucli as are worn at cricket. Their superior 
comicHrt cannot be appreciated, till you have walked both 
in them, and in others of a different material. Both ^ 
coat and waistcoat should both be double-breasted — the 
inconvenience of bring sometimes too warm is nothing 
to that of being too cold, in the High Alps — and should 
have plenty of pockets* A shooting-coat, with the tails 
not too long, is the best adapted for walking. A light 
wide-awake is the best head-gear. It must have strmgs, 
or it will probably be blown away, at the top of some 
col or summit. I have often found the additional security 
of a handkerchief tied over the head, necessary. 

A plaid, or waterproof, is occasionally a great comfort, 
but often a great inconvenience. I prefer the discomfort 
of an occasional drenching, to the tioublc ul carrying the 
extra weight. 
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The oontenta of the knapsack cnr ooat pocket, or bolli, 

shuuld not weigh more than froui six to eight pouBds. 
Tlus will be found quite heavy enough, in a long daj'a 
walk. Two spare ehirts, one spare nndenhnt^ and a 
couple of pocket-handkerchiefs, are a liberal allowance. A 
change of doth clothes is out of Hie question. Socks are 
the oiiij articles of winch you must have plenty ; jSve or 
six pairs are not too many for two months' work. They 

should be well run at the toes and heels, for tliev will see 
service, and it is not the pleaaantest thing in the world to 
have to sit down in an out of the way Swiss village, and 
meudyour own socks, though vou must be prepared to do 
so, if necessary* Several bits of string, of different siaest, a 
few needles, tapes, buttons, some thread and worsted, some 
bits of cloth and flannel, to mend your clothes with, a 
sponge, some soap, a brush and comb, razor and tooth- 
brush, some oded silk and lint for hurts, a few. simple 
medicines — for you may be ill, even in the mountaina— a 
small stock of paper, a few wafers, an ink-bottle, a large 
knife, fitted with cork-screw, gimlet and the like, a light 
pair of shoes, (an indispensable comfort) a pair of dark 
spectacles and a dark veil with a hole cut in it, to breathe 
through, a pair of very warm gloves and muffitees, and 
a pair of the lightest oiied-silk gaiters, are pretty nearly 
everything that you want. One or two very small books 
may be added, a discretion ; and a journal, a blank book 
for pressing flowers, a thermometer, pocket compass, and 
small telescope, will materially add to the enjoyment and 
advantage of the trip. 

The foregoing articles are all best procured brfore start- 
ing. There are one or two more, which it saves trouble to 
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get on the spot, when jou are about to begin the leal 
expedition. Snch are a spirit-flask, a small leathern cap 

for the pocket, and a coarse^ common blouse, which will 
be a great protection against dost, when travelling along the 
roads, and will shoot off auj light rain or moderate showers ; 
even against heavy rain, it is no mean defence, for an hour 
or two. The coarser and stiffer it is^ the better. Eor a 
couple of francs, you may obtain a very stout and 
serviceable article. A few screws, about three-eighths of an 
inch long, with large, double-pointed heads, which can 
be got at Ghamonni, but which I have never seen else- 
where,* are very useful companions. Before entering upon 
a difficult glacier, fhey are easily screwed into the boot, by 
the aid of a bit of wood, which you can hollow out into a 
kind of socket, to fit the head of the screw ; and when 
yon no longer want them, they are as easily taken out again. 
Three or four in each boot are sufficient — two in the broad 
part of the sole, and one or two in the heel. 

When about to start for any long or difficult glacier 
pass, plenly of ropes should always form part of the outfit. 
The ropes best adapted for glacier use are rather thicker 
than an ordinary window-sash cord, and long enough to 
allow from ten to fifteen feet between each person and his 
neighbour. This is a precaution not always sufficiently 
attended to-*especially by the guides of the Monte Bosa dis* 
trict — but it is one of the most necessary, and the most ef- 
fectual. With a party of four or five, by the proper use of 
ropes, all danger from concealed crevasses may be eliminated. 

* Their use is traditional at Chamomu. Vtt, Anldjo mentions 
them, in the account of kis ascent of Mont Blanc, thirty years ago. 
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The alpenstock is, of coiusey absoiatelj iudispensabl^ 
and, on the more difficult glacier passes, it is a great help 
to have it long euougfa. The guides often use very short 
ones, to aare the extra weight of a larger pole; but the 
traveller must remember that his power of dispensing with 
this kind of assistance will generaiij fall far short of that of 
his guides. Six feet is not at all too long for the great 
expeditions. On many of these, a stout ice-hatchet is also 
necessaiy, to cat steps in the ice* 

A telescope, a compass, and a book for pressing flowers 
have been mentioned as pleasant additions to the necessary 
oatfit. Not only is it a source of never &iling interest 
and pleasure to observe the peculiarities^ and scan the details 
of structure, of such lofty crags, glaciers and sununits, aa you 
can never attain ; to pry into recesses to which nature has 
denied all approach ; to exam me geological and physical 
conformations which can give little information to the un- 
assisted eye ; to watch from afar the jealous movements of the 
chamois, or the quaint and fearful habits of the marmot— 
but the aid of the telescope is not seldom of more essential 
service, in enabling you to tell, from a long distance, where 
you must attempt a difficult passage, or scale an almost 
impassable aiete; thus saving you a world of labour in 
wandering to and fro, when you are actually involved in 
the difficulties, and, from their very proximity, unable to 
discern as clearly as you may from a distance, in what 
quarter or direction they may be most successfully assailed. 
Nor is the pocket-compass a useless auxiliary. It is true^ 
you seldom venture into situations of extreme difficulty 
without better guid^ than the compass ; but, in a fog or 
a storm, the best guide may occasionally be at fault; and. 
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if not for poipcNies (mT aafetj, it is always uaefol for those 
of interest and enjojment. With a good map and a com* 

pass, you may geuerally make oat every summit, or other 
object of consequence in the fiew. Without it^ it is not 
always easy for the most careful and eiperienoed eye to 
avoid makuitr mistakes^ owing to the extreme diversity of 
appearance which the most famiUar peaks and rocks present, 
according to the direction from which they are beheld or 
approached* 

The book for pressing flowers affords the means of 
bnnging home, with little trouble, a most graceful and 
agreeable memento of the scenes which have been visited. 
The mistake coiiimouiy made in pressing flowers is to take 
£sr too much trouble about them. A blank book of 
common paper, not ghzed, with tolerably stiff sides and a 
clasp, or with a piece of string tied round it, is all that 
is wanted. The book may be carried in the pocket, and 
no care need be taken to prevent its knocking about. 
It will be at hand, whenever a rare specimen, or a lovely 
colour, tempts the traveller. The flower may be im- 
mediately, placed between the leaves, wherever there may 
be room for it, and the book tied up and slipped in the 
pocket again. The process is no interruption, even 
on the longest and most difficult marches. In the 
evenings, and while the traveller is waiting for meals, or 
at any other odd times of leisure, the flowers which are 
dry enough may be secured in their places, by stitching 
them in — a needle and tliread being always kept in the 
book-^and their names and localities written underneath. 

Most of them keep their colour &r better, for not 
being exposed to so much pressure as is usually applied. 
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and to the absorbing action of the blotting papcr^ which 
often, especially under grest piemrey takes ap a large pari 
of the colouring niatter of the flower ; and flowers dried 
thus look more natural, and unconstrained^ if I may use 
snch an expression, than those which ha^e been dried 
in the ordinary way* 8ome of the eitremeiy thin and 
delicate flowers— snch as the dshues-^snffer, no donb^ 
from want of extreme precaution, but most gain by its 
absence, flowers gathered at a height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, it would be difficult to preserve at all, in any 
other way« and those persons, at any rate, whose object 
is rather picturesque than botanical will find this sug- 
gestion usefuL It is no small advantage to moltiply 
the means of constant and agreeable occupation, even 
among the Alps ; and I have found the flowers and the 
journal invaluable companions, on many a rainy day, at 
such places as La Burka, Saas or St. B^my. 

With rare exceptions, such as in crossing the Spliigen ox 
the Simplon, it is bad policy to walk where you can ride in 
carriages. Even as a matter of economy, it is questionable ; 
at least, where the object is rather to see as much, and as 
well, as possible, than to spend as niucli time as possible, 
for three or four persons, there is very little difference be* 
tween the cost of walking and that of riding, a given distance 
along a carnage road, while the dust knocks the feet to pieces* 







• 





or a mule ; neither animal can go so fast, or so far, 
as an active man can walk. The rider cannot stoop to 
pick up this flower or that stone, or turn aside to examine 
this or that little object of curiosity ; in the driver, he is 
generally encumbered with an ignorant and incurious 
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attendant; he cannot make hia halta when and where he 

likes ; and it is seldom that he can keep his faculties of 
observation or enjoyment alive and awake, under the 

monotonous motion of riding at a slow fuot-pace, as lie 
can daring the pleasant exeiUon of walking. The expense 
of mnles and horses in the Alps is greats and unless yon 
take them for days together, and contrive to bring them 
back to the point of atartuigy there is always a heavy 
demand for back fare. 

There are a great many passes in Switzerland which it 
is perfectly safe, during the summer season, in almost all 
weathers, to cross without a guide. Such, amongst 
others, are the Col de Balme, the Tdte Noure, the Gol 
de Yosa, the Great St. iiernard, the Ghemuu and the 
Qiimsel ; over most of which, a goide is about as much 
needed as on tlie Malvern Hills or the Wrekin. There 
are some, again, which, though not so easy as these, may 
yet be safdy crossed, in fine weather, by an experienced 
pedestrian^ without a guide, or trusting, at all events, 
to the shepherds and catQe-tenders he may find in the 
mountains; but few of the considerable glacier passes 
ought to be taken without good guides, except by the 
most practised and skilfol mountaineers, and then, only in 
parties of not less than three. In 1853, a gentleman 
persisted, in spite of all possible expostulation and warn- 
ing, in forcmg his way across the Col d^Erin by liimself ; 
but it was a wild and unjustifiable attempt, though it 
succeeded, and ought never to be imitatf cL The subject 
of glaciers and their phenomena is a difiicult and com- 
plicated one ; and it is not a slight, or a theoretical, ac* 
quaintance with them that will render even an observant 
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nan competent to tnuit himself alone amongst thdr 

wonders and their perils. There are sometimes, also, 
dangers pecoliar to individual glaciera, and of which a 
stranger cannot possibly, at first sight, detect the existence. 

The pleasantest plan for a pedesthan is to secure a 
iirBt-rate guide at starting, and to keep him during 
the whole tour. A good guide is generally a very in- 
telligent man, with a great love of nature and of adventure^ 
often, with a cuiLsulerable aiiionnt uf accjuircd mformation, 
and with manners more like those of a gentleman than are 
to be found amongst men of any other class, in the same 
rank of society. He is attentive to all that can supply 
jour wants, or add to your comforts; he is a sort of 
personal servant, almost a yalet ; he inll talk to you, when 
yon wish to talk^ but never obtrudes himself, if yon want 
to be quiet. On arriving at a town or viDf^, he knows, 
or will tind out, where the best acconmiodation can be had, 
and will supply any other kind of local information you 
may desire. He will execute all your little commissions, 
and will often save you from thirty to fifty per cent on what 
you would pay without him, as he is strictly and scrupulously 
honest, and would not cheat you of a ceniime, or see you 
imposed upon, if he could help it. If you treat him kindly, 
he soon becomes personally attached to you ; and, in all 
instances, he will risk his life to save yours. He will 
carry your traps, and think nothing of it, and point 
out to you a thousand objects of interest, which, but 
for him, you would have OTerlooked. He has traveled 
over all parts of Switzerland, and commonly knows many 
passes well, besides those of his bwn district Nor is lie 
so expensive a luxury as, at £rst sight, you might imagine. 
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You pay him from five to seven franes a day^ according to 
what sort of a jonrney you are going to take; and there 
are no extras^ except that on a long glacier pass^ or 
wherever you take your provisions with yon, yon provide 

for him as well as yourself. He asks, and he expects, no 
more than yon have agreed upon with him, ihongh^ 

probably, if you have been together for a month, you will 
spontaneously make him a little present, on partmg ; and, 
of oonrse, yon always pay him for the nnmber of days it 
will take him to get home, after he leaves you. When you 
ride, he will probably save yon more than his da/s pay, in 
the hire of carriages ; for he knows the exact price wliich 
ought to be paid for every journey, and has means of 
inqniring after return-carriages and the like, which you 
cannot have. When you are going to cross a glacier pass 
whidi requires two or more guides, he will be a great 
saving to you, as he still receives only his day's pay, 
whereas the other guide or guides, who go only for that 
" course/' will demand twice or three times as much. 

A few words may not be out of place, as to the accom- 
modation likely to be met with in the High Alps. Of the 
larger hotels, I have nut much to say. They are generally 
good, often excellent^ and far cheaper than our own* My 
remarks apply chiefly to the humbler class of inns, with which 
the pedestrian in the High Alps is more particularly con- 
cerned. Generally speaking, those North of the main chain 
of the Alps are better than those on the South. Of tlie latter, 
my principal experience has been in the valleys of Piedmont, 
where there is a considerable tendency both to dirt and to 
cheating. An Englishman is generally looked upon as a 
fat prize, not to be captured every day, and to be made the 
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most of, when he does happen to M into the net. The 

bill is generally made out according to the presumed in- 
expehence* oi facilitj of the person to whom it is to be 
presented, and I have known the same travdler charged, 
at the same inn, according to two perfectly different scales, 
on occasions within a ray short time of one another. 
Becoursc is had to every improbable plan^ to swell the 
amount. Sometimes, eveiy single article at a meal, down 
to the salt, will be put down separately, and the total 
brought up to something enormous. Sometimes, a more 
expensive wine will be purposdy snbstitnted for what yon 
have ordered, and then an attempt made, at all events, to 
charge for it in the bilL Sometimes, your guide's meal will 
be inserted, at a price far above what would be charged to 
himself. In fact, there is no device whicli will not be tried, 
and the only way of meeting the trid: is to put down what 
you think a fair price for what you have had, and steadily to 
refuse to pay more. It might be supposed that the alterea* 
tiou would lead to incivility and unpleasantness ; but, on the 
contrary, you will get on a great deal better with mine 
host, who respects you all the more for beating him down, 
and, after accepting half or two-thirds of his demand, he 
will overload you with civilities which he showed no in- 
clination to bestow upon you before. There is probably 
no country in the world like Italy, in this respect, and, 
however fastidious the traveller maj be, when lie begins his 
journey, he will at length be convinced that there is nothing 
for it, but to make a stand, unless he chooses to be cheated 
from morning till night. 

In the matter of carriages, the innkeepers of these parts 
are uiteily and absolutely without scruple. From Aosta 
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to St. E€my, I have been cliarged, under precisely similar 
ciiciimstaucesj onoe tweuty francs, once Mteeu francs, and 
once twehre francs. Erom Chatillon, we were forwarded 
in a belle caleclie^ ^' dirtier than any other I ever saw, 
to Aosta, with a horse that had been bled, as we afterwards 
ascertained, the day before, and which was obliged to 
walk most of the way, at a charge of sixteen francs — the 

real fare, for a respectable veliicle, bemg ten or twelve 

francs, 'Eot a carriage from Ivrea to Aosta, I knew a 
hundred and twenty francs extorted from an in« 

perienced traveller; whereas, from Aroua to Aosta^ 
double the distance — ^where, by the way, there is a 
landlord who forms a striking exception to the gene- 
ral rule— the regular charge is but a hundred and ten 
francs. I have never known anything so bad as tliis, 
on the north side of the great chain; but Switzerland, to 
do her justice^ is not very far behind her sister. Piedmont. 
Many of the classes with which the traveller comes more 
particularly in contact, are like the three daughters of the 
horse-leech, always crying, "give, give.*' The number 
of beggars in the Oberland, of all ages, and of both sexes, 
is quite fearful. Oa the beautiful coins of the Swiss 
confederation, Helvetia is represented as stretching forth 
her arm over her magnificent domains ; in the back ground, 
the fairest, at ouce, and the most majestic of her peaks, 
the scarce trodden Jungfrau. It would be no unapt 
emblem of the character of a great part of the nation, 
were she pictured as holding out her clutching fingm, in 
the attitude of greedy and importunate mendicity. 

The spirit that ammates the beggars of the Oberland 
too often shows itself, under another form, m the attempts 
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at extortion b j which the innkeeper seeks to increase his 

legitimate eanuiigs. To multipiy instances would be out 
of place; bat the following cases betray a shamdeesness 
of imposition which make them worth relating. Owing 
to an accident, I was obliged to remain three days, a close 
prisoner to the sofs, at the comfortable inn at Sonoeboz, 
in the Miinster Thai. To the attention and kindness I 
reeeiTed from the semnts, I can bear willing and gntefoL 
testimony ; bat the master I never saw, till the time for 
departure arrived. In the coarse of my three days' daten- 

tion at a place at which diligences arc arriving and halting 
many times in the day, I unayoidably saw many a meal 
paid for, and from this circamstanos, as well as from 
entering into conversation with traveUers who passed 
throngfa, became well acqoainted with the prices regokdy 
charged for every meaL What was my surprise, when the 
bill was brooght for myself and friends, to find that from 
half a franc to a franc, was added on, to each meal, for each 
person. I sent fur the landlord, who at once admitted 
the fact, adding, that they always charged the English on 
a higher scale. Did they eat more? By no means; 
bat they ooald afford to pay more; ''and,'' said he, ''be 
content, you have done very well ; you came on foot, and 
I have charged you so much; had yoa come in a 
carriage, the charge would have been higher, for every 
meal.'' 

There is no coloaring in this statement. It is a literally 

correct report of what actually passed, at a large and 
well-condacted inn. The second instance shall relate ta 
an establishment of a different class. Many travellers 
have partaken of goats' milk, of bread and cheese^ and 
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sour wine^ at the chalet of Schwarenbachi near the top 
of the Ghemmi pass ; tew, probably; have slept there ; 
I have^ and can speak of the accommodation as better than 
might be expected. There are a few fle^s^ it is tme; 
but \v here so mmi) goats axe stalled under the house, this 
must be expected^ and I make no complaint at that. 
Our party (three in nomber) were very tolerably housed 
and fed ; the bOl^ however^ was considerably higher than 
it would have been at a first-class hotel at Gteneva or 
Beme^ and included an item of two francs "pour le 
ciiage/^ It should be borne in mind^ what sort of a thing 
blacking boots is, among the mountains, in Switzerland. 
The process is this — ^a piece of lard or fat is put in a 
frying-pan, and melted over the fire, and the shoe having 
been slightly and superficially wiped with a dirty cloth, 
the liquid grease is laid on (not rubbed in) with the hand^ 
or, perhaps, with a feather, or a bit of stick, and left to 
condense npon the leather. The shoe is then fit for a 
gentleman to wear ; and for this luxury, the modest sum 
of two francs for three persons was asked. It is needless 
to add that this, together with some other ingenious 
items, was disallowed, and the innkeeper still most 
liberally remunerated. 

It must be remembered, however — and I would extend 
the remark to the inn at the Col de Bahne, and to any 
others that I may have mentioned disparagingly in the 
foregoing pages— that many of the smaller inns, especially 
those at great heights, change hands so often, that a cen- 
sure which 13 well deserved, one year, may be wholly inap- 
plicable, the next. Indeed, it is this constant change of 
landlords that makes these inns generally so indiileient. 
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No man, except mj enthusiastic friend of the St. Theo- 
dole, chooses, as a matter of prefeienoe, to pass the whole 
season in a bleak and desolate spot, where be must under- 
go much disoomfort and privation ; his object is^ therefoieir 
to make all he can of the speculation ; if possible, to realize 
teongh to enable him to take an inn in a better sitnationj 
the next year. When, therefore, I have given an inn a 
bad character m 1852^ 1853^ or 1854^ it is not neces^aniy 
to be inCerredi that sneh a character is still deserved* 

The instances just menuoned illustrate the kind of 
imposition the traYeller mnst be prepared for. Away 
from the main stopping-places, he is never safe from ii. 
The best that can be said is, that it is entirely at his own 
option whether he submits to it or not There are two 
ways in which he can get along with comfort — one is, uni- 
fiirmly to pay whatever is asked; the other, uniformly to 
resist imposiuon. It is hard to say which plan gives least 
trouble^ or secures the best attention. ISie choice mnst 
lie with each individual traveller. There is this difference, 
howevi»> that in the one case he affords^ as far as oppor- 
tanfty allows himy a direct and tmigible bonos to knaray 
and cheatiug ; in the other, he discharges a public duty, 
and fiMalitates the progress of evciy snbseqnent trmvdkr. 

li must not be supj>ased that I mean lo represent this 
sjHtemasnnivenal; but it is so widely cxte&ded, and tfais 
kind of dish o ne sty is so coaasKNi^ in Ik leas frequented 
parts of those districts to whidi tourists flock — wince 
tim thirst for gain has beeft whetted, bwl is noi kcfit 
in check by compelition and pnbticit t — thas thcr^ is an 
upkasant eonsdottsaeas of ib cantiMnl pnbnldtifcy. 
IXliete the CQuntzj innkeeper is a^ ^viirufi titi^^^ lie is 
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generally ver j attentive and hospitable. At Saaa, at La 
Burka, at Prutigen, at St. Nicholas^ I have met with 
hearty and uuati'ected kindness^ which I shall not readily 
forget» and which made it difficult to believe that one was 
not enjoying the private hospitality of the host ; and the 
experience of eveiy pedestrian will probably sug^t 
similar instances, within his own recollection. I say, of 
every pedestrian, for it is the traveller on foot who comes 
principally in the way of needing, and of reoeivingi this 
kind of attention ; but unfortunately it cannot be reckoned 
upon^ & priori. 

There is an amusing description ol the food and lodging 
to be met with in the sequestered valley of the Engadine, 
in a pamphlet, published five or six years at Geneva^ 
entitled, Les Grisons et la haute Eugadine,'* by 
W* Bey. M. Bey was employed on the Federal survey 
of Switzerland^ aud^ as he says^ did what very few persons 
have done^ spent some weeks in the Grisons and the £nga^ 
dine, alone, and a7i business — a very different thing to 
passing through them, on a journey of pleasure. " Hojud" 
he writes, of those associated joys, and of those catching 
laughs, kept np by numbers, that you meet with in the 
tmf^s of M. Topfer ; none of those charming uncertain- 
ties, of those picturesque struggles between the head of 
the column and its tsil^ of the laggards or the limping. 
Here, when any one lags or falls lame, it is always the 
sume one, unhappily ; no neighbour to laugh at him under 
his nose, to pinch his ear, and give strength to his legs by 
a pleasantry which comes to nothing/' He thus apolo- 
gizes, in his preface, for the disposition he naturally felt to 
look back lather gloomdy upon hib lesidence in the Enga- 

4 
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diue ; but his subsequent descriptioa does mi appear to be 
overcharged* 

" The traveller at last approaches his ' Croix Blanche/ 
and he will not fail to notioe^ from a long way off, that it is 
neither the newest uor the handsomest buikliug in the 
village. Those are for the grandees — ^moie or less of con* 
fectioners^ — who have come back from abroad. Small 
windows, through which a slender Spanish beauty could 
pass no more than her head, a low door, under which you 
must stoop to enter — regular Caudine forks for the master, 
proud as yon will find hinu The traveller enters, and 
finds himself before the bruad, honest face of a landlord 
who examines him, and with whom he tranquilly exchanges 
the following sentences : 

" ' You are the innkeeper 

* Yes, what do yon wish for,' says the aforesaid &ce. 
*" To lodge, sup, go to bed • • . . ' 

'Tb^ ta„ tal at what a pace you are going at itl people 

do only one tiling at a time iii the Vid ^ Sir stranger; 

but they do it well, it must be owned I' 

' WeQ then, to prove it ; show me your bed-rooms/ 

' Is it the bed-room you mean P 

* Have yon only one P 

Certainly wliat did you look for ?* 
*^ ' You coold not lodge much company, then P 
*" A thousand pardons ! we make up another bed, in 
case of need* Aye, surely ; at a pinch, to tell you the 
truth, we could have two bed-rooms for guestsj but mj 
wife has just taken one to store her potatoes.' 

♦ The author has previously told us that half the confectioners 
iu Europe come irom the Eugadine. 
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This is said with a tone fit to set off the impor- 
tance of the pracioQB bulb imported from abroad. In a 
word, let not the traveller be under a mistake, as to his 
slate of independence in these yallejs : he is tolerated^ and 
that IS all. As for the mn, it is the mausioii of the inn- 
Jceeper, of his family^ and of his work«peop]e ; they occupy 
from fbnr to six rooms in it* The master thinks he has 
done too much honour to his sign^ when he has given up 
two rooms to tnmllers^ with two or iliree beds in each, and 
be considers the demand of a room to oneself an exorbitant 
one, which must be paid for accordin^y. * The hay-loft 

takes up au immense deal of my ruum, as it is he an- 
swers you* It would be absolute rashness to call land- 
lords so jealous of their independence, innkeepm. Some- 
times^ after the soup, you ask for meat, boiled or roast, but 
in vain ; they don't hear you, and won't hear you for a 
good half hour ; the ordinaiy matters of the household call 
for the master's attention all this time; and if you call 
a little too loud, he will come in and serve you up a 
course of moralizing, without hesitation. Have patience, 
for your own sake, my famished friend, and sop fingers of 
bread in wine and water ; the landlord is keeping himself 
to bring you up the end of your dinner with his own 
hands, and then he will answer all your questions with 
condescension and dignity* He is a good«-hearted fellow; 
in his own way, is that man ; handle him gently, that to- 
morrow he may lend you a great cloak, so that you can 
pass the night on the mountain, in an excursion/'^ 

The traveller in any of the remote valleys of Switzerland 
must, of course, be prepared for very bomely accommoda- 

* Pages 65-^8. 
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Hon and indifferent fm. Indeed^ amongst the mountains^ 

a iorty-liorse power of digestion is au invaluable qualifica- 
tion. Theie are many partsj such as the more unfrequented 
valleys about Monte Rosa, where hardly anything can be 
got to eat, which, at home, we should not cautiously eschew. 
Sour bread, acid wine, meats stewed in vinegar or oil, or 
boiled to a tasteless rag, must be the staple of your food. 

This, howcTer, is a small matter, compared with the love 
of garlic which prevails. You are oilered eggs and bacon 
«4iothing can sound more promising, but they prove to 
have been fried in a garlicky pan. The omdette is seasoned 
with the same flavour; the bread is difficult to impregnate 
with it, but the knife with which you cut it has just been 
used for chopping garlic. The meat you take up with you 
to the monntain top, and which looks so tempting at a 
height of some twelve or tliiitccn thousand feet, is no 
sooner in your month, than you are obhged to evict it, to 
escape the overpowering relish of the garlic, with which it 
was boiled, or which was scraped over it as it roasted. 
Even boiled eggs are hardly safe. 

This drawback, however, is not in reality so formidable as 
it might, at first sight, appear, smce the rude health enjoyed 
among the mountains enables you to digest, vnthont incon- 
venience, food that yon would shudder at in England. 

Fames optimum jus,'' is a truth yon illustrate, every hoar 
of your life. 

A more seiions evil, is the difficulty of finding a good 
bed. I say nothing of its being hard, knotty, or small ; 
the man who cannot put np with such little discomforts is 

not fit to travel; but it is often not only duty, but what is 
worse, damp. The hardiest pedestrian is liable, in this 
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way, to cateh a cold which may entail veij serious oon* 

sequences. There are parts, again, where it is hopeless to- 
expect entirely to get rid of fleas, until you have left the 
district. The heavier artillery you seldom meet with in 
Switzerland, unless unhappily driven to a second-rate inn 
in a large town, where you may suffer greatly from them. 
But in the north of Italy^ ai|d in the Swiss valleys 
bordering upon Italy, the fleas are very plentiful and 
hungry, and constitute a forniidable race. They are larger 
and more irritating than the British animal, and cause a 
good deal of real annoyance. The most terrible being of 
his order is the chalet-flea, found almost universally in the 
chalets — ^a blood-sucker mi generii: so greedy, so in- 
satiable, and so tenacious is he. If it is desirable to 
shorten a long expedition, by sleeping at a chalet on the 
route, always try, if possible, to liud one which has a 
detached barn, or ''grange/' The hay in this is almost 
always clean, and, when skilfully arranged, aflfords a warm 
and excellent couch — and tying your handkerchief over 
your head, to guard against the wind that comes whistling 
through the crannies of the loose stone walls, and roUmg 
yourself well down into the hay, you may sleep as sofUy 
and sweetly as on a bed of dow n. But m llie chalet itself^ 
it is another story— one, over whose horrors we prefer to 
draw the veil of silence, and leave the details to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. He may indulge his fancy freely. His 
conception will certainly fall short of the reality. 

It is almost superduous to observe, that the pleasure of 
the traveller will dep^d very much upon the disposition 

in which he meets such iiiconvenieiices as we have glanced 
at. To him who encounters them in a cheerful spirit, and 
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with uimiffled temper, the^ will seem but email, compared 

with lUc pleasures lie is contiuually enjoying, and, when 
paat, they will afford many a amile in the retrospect* II, 
on the othat hand, they are made the worst of, it is qnite 
possible that the pleasure of the tnp maj be effectually 
marred, so that it shall seem one series of continnal annoy- 
ances and discomforts, from beginning to end. "The 
British grombler" is mnch bettw at home — ^for he not only 

makes himself, but all those around huuj uncomfor table, 
nntess they are wise enough only to laugh at the expres- 
sions of his spleen. Half the inconvenienoes of travel 
melt away before the sunshine of a little good humour and 
oheerfohiess. 

Nothing can be a greater mistake, than to suppose that, 
because imposition is to be resolutely withstood, it is either 
necessary or advisable to assume an air of mistrust and 
defiance. The experienced traveller knows that, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a gentle hint or two about the bougies, 
it is quite time to remonstrate, when the bill comes, if the 
charges are not fair. By anticipating, you may suggest 
imposition, and as forewarned is forearmed,'^ where the 
disposition to cheat exists, it will often be much more 
skilfully carried into effect, by a man who knows that his 
bill is to undergo taxation. At all events, it is better 
policy to go on smoothly, as long as possible. It takes 
some amount of practice and experience to know exactly 
when and where to make a stand. Nothing is more 
injudicious or improper, than to make an undiscriminating 
attack upon inn-keepers and their bills, wherever the 
charges seem a little high, without reference to circum- 
stance or place. It is reasonable that you should pay a 
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good deal mote at the top of thelfaulhoni, or at the Col de 
Balme, than for the aame aocommodation at Orindelwald or 

Chamouni, No maa ought to grumble at being asked a 
moderate sum for fire^ whea emy Btiek of fuel has to be 

trauspQited, two or three leagues, on the backs of mules or 
hofses. In places of this kind^ it is quite fair that the 
price paid should be such as, in the plain!^^ woukl secure 
Yery superior accommodatioii ; but when the same in* 
dnlgence is elaimed for rery inferior inns, merely because 
they are situated in a high valley, where, nevertheless, 
floeks, herds, com and wood are all the prodnee of the 
neighbourhood, and the simple fare supplied is procured 
quite as easily as at lower elevations, the demand is an im^ 
position, and is most properly resisted. So, if the traveller 
has conduaive proof that he is charged Mty per c^t. 
higher than his neighbour, because he comes from the 
opposite side of the British channel — this is an extortion 
wfaioh will almost justify a violent outbreak.. He is 
always right, agam, iu refusing to pay for ^vliat lie has not 
had, or for what is always included in the charge for some- 
thing else, for which he pays liberally. If " salt'* is made 
an item in the dinner bill, the man who pays for it, though 
it be but five centimes, does a public wrong. Where bed- 
rooms are fairly charged, no one ought to pay for a bougie ; 
nor for ''le cirage,'^ when his boots have been coarsely 
tallowed over ; nur for " calling,'^ which is a part of the 
service of the house ; nor for a bath,^' when he has had a 
few quarts of hot water for his feet. But if a notice is 
fairly posted up, that if he takes the blankets from his bed, 
to eover his shivering form while watching a sunrise at the 
Faulhorn, he will be expected to pay something extra for 
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the wear and tear^ and abnonnal use of the article^ it is 
hardly &ir for him to object to half a franc in his bill for 
the accommodation. If his clothes have been so hopeiessljr 
drenched, that it has been necessary to keep up a fire all 
night, to dry them, it is not unreasonable tiiat a smaii 
charge should make its appearance in his reckoning, eren 
though it should exceed the actual cost of the fuel. 

In all such matters, judgment must be exercised; 
nothing makes a man appear more foolish than an un- 
successful resistance, where he is really in the wrong; 
in which case, it is sure to recoil on himself. Perhaps a 
gentleman, whose confidence in his knowledge of Swiss 
travelling is considerable, resolves to take a lady, or a 
couple of ladies, with him, across a glacier pass. He has 
been over the Col de Vosa, the Tete J^oire, the Ghenuni, 
may be even the Col de Bonhomme, where there was a 
great patch of snow at the top. He knows it is all non- 
sense, their talking of chaises-2k-porteurs ; the mules can do 
it well enough ; there is no difficulty ; they will get up to 
their usual nine o'clock breakfast, and start comfortably 
towards the middle of the day. In vain, the host, and 
even the more experienced travellers present, assure him 
the thing is impossible; the snow would be so soft, before 
they reached the glacier, that the mules would be lost in 
it, even could they cross at all, at this period of the season ; 
and the whole party would be caught, at nightfall, just in 
the middle of the ice. He knows better; it is all the 
laziness of those rascally guides, wbo want to get a 
monstrous sum out of him ; but they have the wrong man 
to deal with; he will start at twelve o'clock, if it is only 
to make them work for once m their lives. The guides 
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are ordered ; but, to his surprise, they positively refuse to 
start after six o'clock. In a tiff, he says if they won't 
go at mid- day, tliej shall go at mid-night; and after some 
preliminary altercation about the unnecessary preparations 
they propose, he orders his mules at twelve o'clock that 
night. The whole staff of the establishment has to stay 
up, long after their usual bed-time^ to give him his eleven 
o'clock meal ; and then comes the start ; but this time he 
is caught; the guides see their customer, and have resolved 
he shall smart for his distrust and arrogance. They 
absolutely refuse to stir a step^ unless he will take a 
ehaise^^-porteur and twelve bearers^ for each lady. The 
mules can go to the edge of the glacier, but Monsieur 
will arrive there in two or three hours, and it is not light 
enough to trust the mules on the glacier, till five, at the 
earliest* Perhaps they are right, but at all events they 
are firm — Monsieur is in a cleft stick. It will not do to 
stay now^ for everybody had heard of his determination, 
and he is at length obhged to yield, with a very bad grace, 
and his little expedition costs him some £15 or 
£20, before he has done with it. Next morning, at 
breakfast, the story is told by the waiter to each party 
successively, as they inquire after the gentleman who was 
to start at mid-night : how the guides declared that the ice 
was very bad, and it was very dangerous to cross before 
the sun was up, and Monsieur had gone off with a retinue 
of some thirty attendants ; but no sympathy is felt ibr him, 
and some of those whose advice had been slighted even 
experience a secret satisfaction at the diiliculiy in which he 
has involved himself, by his intractable disposition* The 
case is an extreme, but not an imaginary, one; such things 

qS 
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do happen, and a man cannot travel much without observ- 
ing^ and if he be wimg, taking warning by them. It ia fur 
better even to pat up with a little impoatiQn, than^ by 
meeting it in a violent and presnmptaous mannerj to 
expose onesdf to ignomimoaa dueomfitnie. 

There are no situations in which a man will realise 
80 thoioughly the effects upon his own happiness and 
comfort, of a joyous, hearty and contented disposition, 
of a lesolate determination to take evei:jthing as it comes 
and make the best of it, and to preserve his good Immoor 
and courtesy^ under all circumstances, and towards all men,, 
as in those whidi toxm the daily lonnd of the traveller's 
hie. A man who pursues his coarse in this spirit, who is 
willing to make allowance for differences of ooontry, 
education, habits and maimers, and strives, as far as 
practicabley to accommodate himself to the euatoms and 
notions of those among whom his lot, for the time being, is 
cast^ will extract either some present pleasore or son^ 
amusing association for thefatare, from every ineident, 
however unpromising, which befalls him; and will not 
only come home to hia duties, whatever they be, with mind 
refreshed and body invigorated, with store of agreeable 
reooUectiona and cheerful thoughts^ but will leave a pleasant 
impression of himself and his oountryroen, wherever he has 
been, while perhaps his neighbour, who has been over the 
very same ground, but in a different mood, has done hia 
best to confirm the prejudice so often indulged in by 
foreigners— but which each succeeding year of mote 
unrestricted intercourse is helping to break down — tliat the 
English are a grumbling, morose and overbearmg nation. 
What his own pleasore has been, it is not difBcolt to esti- 
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mate. The counsel given, long ago, to a gentleman on his 
travels may still be taken to heart as profitably as ever : — 

Ta« qnamcanqae Deua tibi fortnnaverit horam. 
Grata snme mana • s • • 

Ut quocaiique loco fucris, vixissc libenter 
Te dicas : nam si ratio et pmdentia curas, 
Non locos eSosi late maris arbiter, aofert ; 
Goelam, non aoimiun, mutant qui trans mare oummt" 
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GLACIER ACTION AND GLACIBR THSOBIES. 

Te ioe-foUs ! je that from the moiiotain's brow 
Adown enormoiiB rarines slope amain — 
TomntSy meUilnka, fhal heard a mightj vdce» 
And stopped at once, amid their maddest plaj— 

Mutionic^ torr&nU I aiieuL cataracts ! 

COLEBIPGE. 

aXKUUVe VATU&B as GLaCII& fHXHOMBNA — ACXTflXI OS 
OLACIKBa — X0&AIHE8 AKD 6LACISB lABUSS — DmKBXHT 

Biaion or a eLaciXB^xonoii of aLtcma-^moi^JLQAam 

» fOBBBS — GBBTAflW — m " OBATmilOV THXOiRT'* OF 
jm SAHBSUKI— THB**I)ILaTATIONTHlOBT'*0r CHABmiTIBBAm 
AOAflSIZ — SVGOSSnOH OS MH. MOSELET — "YISOOVB THSORT** OP 

PROFESSOR FORBES MR. CHRrSTlE's EXPERIMENT — EORBES's 

EXPERIMENTS — GEOLOGICAL BISTORT OF GLACIERS — ERRATIC 
BLOCKS — TRACES OP GLiLdEB ACTION IN WALES--K)BM£& VAST 
BXTBH8I0H OV OLACIBBa. 

These is hardly a sabject in the whole range of science 
more eminently calculated to arrest attention^ and excite 
interest^ than the investigation of the phenomena and 
causes of glacier action. For, whether we regard those 
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majestic accnmulatioiis of ice and snoW| in themsd^esi and 

as forming some of the most picturesque and the grandest 
objects in creation, or fa the mind upon the vast part which 
they play, and the yaster part which, in ages past, they have 
played, in the economy of the physical world ; whether we 
contemplate them merely as the most striking features in 
the great panorama of the Alps, the Andes or the Hima- 
layas, or as an important agent in securing to the interior 
of large continents regular and constant supplies of water, 
by means of the rivers wliich they feed, and which carry 
verdure and f^Qity into regions that would otherwise be 
but arid wastes, they are full of material for interesting 
speculation, to the lover of nature, ttie poet, and the 
philosopher, alike. Their phenomena are on a scale which 
cannot escape the notice of the most casual observer. 
"Vast walls of granite boulders, built across the valleys, or 
along their sides — drivers arrested in their courses, and 
dammed up, so as to create great lakes — huge blocks of stone 
transported bodily from the loftiest summits to the lowest 
valleys — the solid earth wrinkled in front of the advancing 
mass, like a frail sheet of paper — the surface of the living rock 
rounded and polished, sometimes for miles together — such 
are the marks of their agency which meet the eye at every 
step, and which he who runs may read^ though he may 
not understand. Nor is the eye the only sense to which 
they appeal. Erom morning till night, the glacier speaks 
with almost ceasdess ntterance, now in the sharp report 
of au opening crevasse, like the crack of a rifle, now in the 
crash of the falling avalanche, like the roar of a 
himdred pieces uf uitiUeiy. These indications of glacier 
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actiyit; are patent to every one; but for the pkiio* 
naphet, and the aocante and identifie obierTer, there 
are others, less obvious, but perhaps more instriictive and 
significant. The tiny sciatdieB on the polished lock — the 
light deporit of ennred and coneentrie dirt4)ands, which 
can only be aeen at sonaet ixom some neighbouring height 
— the deUeafte venia of green and grannkted ice, whieh in- 
tersect the denser aud more closely compacted structure of 
the general mnm the anpeipositioii of difiiecent layers of 

snow, belonging to Jiiferent years, as seen in the bosom of 
a deep crevaBse — these are apedmens of the language in 
which they rereal their origin, their composition and their 
history to the philosophic mind of a de Saussuie, an Agassis^ 
or a Forbes. 

Considering the obvious and striking character of many 
of these phenamen% weaie almost tempted to wonder, that 
it was 80 long before they attracted scientific attention ; 
but oor wonder ceases, when we reflect that the regions 
where ahme these phenomena display themaelTes are remote 
and rugged, and that within little more than half a century, 
a journey to Ghamonni was a scarody less formidable 
undertaking than at present would be a journey to the 
wilds of Siberia, or to the icy wastes of Spitsbergen or 
Nova Zambia. De Sanssure trayeDed among the valleys 
of the Alps with a retinue which would now suMce for a 
difficolt exploring expedition in the Cordilleras, or the 
Bocky Mountains. In the northern valleys of Piedmont^ 
and in the soathera vaUeys of Switzerland, the more 
terrible apprehension of robbery and assassination was 
added to the awe inspired by natural obstacles and dangers. 
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It is, therefore, not surprising, that the oldest and crudest 
glacier theory dates no farther back than the time of thai 
great philosopher and naturalist, de Saussure. 

My purpose is not to give any elaborate details as to the 
atmctore and moTement ctf glaciers, but simply to attempt 
a short and popular account of the different theories which 
have been framed to explain the ramlta observed, together 
with some examinatiou of their respective merits. It is 
almost needless to say, that I make no daim to originality 
on behatf of this chapter, the contents of which are ne- 
cessarily, in a great measure^ abndged ^wm Charpentier, 
AgassiZy Forbes, and other distrngoised philosophers who 
have written on the subject of j^laciers. 

Beference has been made, in a former chapter, to the 
state of continual restlessness and change which cliaiac- 
teiizes a glacier; the following most animated and graphic 
picture of glacier life is drawn by Professor Torbes. 
Speaking of the Glacier de Miage, iu the Allee Blanche, 
he says: 

" The fissures were numerous and large ; .... so uneven, 
and at such angles, as often to leave nothing like a plain 
surface to the ice, bnt a series of unformed ridges, like 
the heaving of a sluggish mass struggling with intestuie 
commotion, and tossing about over its snrface, as if in 
sport, the stupendous hlocks of granite which half choke 
its crevasses, and to which the traTcUer is often glad to 
cling, wlicu the glacier itself yields him no farther passage. 
It is then that he surveys with astoniiihment the strange 
law of the ice*world, that stones, always falling, seem never 
to be absorbed — that, like the fable of Sisyphus reversed, 
the lumbering mass, ever fallings never arrives at the 
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bottom, hnt seems urged hj an unseeii force still to ricl. 

on the higiicst pmuacles of the ragged surface. But let the 
pedestrian beware how he trusts to these huge masses, ox 
considers them as stable. Yonder huge rock, which seems 
' fixed as Snowdon/ and which intemipts his path along a 
narrow ridge of ice, having a gulf on either hand, is so 
nicelf poisedj ^ obsequious to the gentlest touch,^ that the 
fell of a pebble, or the pressure of a passing foot, will shove 
it into one or other abyss, and the chances are, maj carry 
him along with it. Let him beware, too, how he treads on 
that gravelly bank, which seems to olfer a rough and sure 
footing, for underneath there is sure to be the most 
pellucid ice ; and a light footstep there, which might not 
disturb a rocking stone, is pregnant with danger. All is on 
the eve of motion* Let him sit awhile, as I did, on the 
moraine of Miage, and watch the silent energy of the ice and 
the sun* No animal ever passes, but yet the stillness of death 
is not there ; the ice is cracking and stniiniug onwards 
— the gravel slides over the bed to which it was frozen 
during the night, but now lubricated by the effect of sun- 
shine. The tine sand detached loosens the gravel which it 
supported, the gravel the little fr^ments, and the little 
fragments the great, till, alter some preliminary noise, 
the thunder of clashing rocks is heard, which settle into 
the bottom of some crevasse, and all is again still.''* 

De Saussure, in his Voyages dans les Alpes,^' — one of 
the most delightful books of travels ever published— 
records a striking result of the gradual and progressive 
movement of a glacier, which, at the same time, afforded a 

* Tkavels through the Alps of Savpy," pp. 198—9. 
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oonclnsiTe proof of its continued activity during the winter 

season, during wliich period, it is worthy of remark, the 
motion was, for a length of time, believed entirely to 

cease. 

He writes thus : — As the glacier and its environs were 
wholly covered with snow, when it pushed forward the 

earth accumulated in front of its icy mass, this earth, in 
crumbling down, fell upon the snow, and made evident the 
slightest movemcDts of the glacier, which continued under 
my eyes during the whole time of my observations. But 
it is in summer that the greatest effects are seen to result 
from this pressure of the ice against bodies wiiich oppose its 
descent. The following is an example :— In the month of 
July, 1761, 1 was passing with my guide, Pierre Simon, 
mider a very high Racier, to the west of the Glacier des 
Peleriiis. I noticed a block of granite, of nearly cubical 
form^ and more than forty feet each way, poised upon the 
debris at the foot of the glacier, and which had been 
deposited m this spot by the same glacier. * Let us hasten 
on,^ said Pierre to me, 'for the ice which abuts upon this 
rock might push it forward, and roll it on to us.^ Scarcely 
had we passed, when it began to slip ; it slid first gentiy 
enough over the debris which served for its base ; then it 
&U upon its front face, then upon another face ; gradually, 
it began to roll, and as the slope became more rapid, it 
began to take leaps, first small, but soon immense. At each 
boond, splinters, both of the block itself, and of the rocks 
upon which it fell, leaped into the air ; these fragments 
rolled after it down the slope of the mountain, and so 
fonned a torrent of rocks^ great and small, which in their 
course crushed to pieces the top of a forest in which they 
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finallj stopped, after having^ ia a few moments, deaied a 

ay'dco of nearly half a league, with a uoise aiid ravage 
which were astomdung/' 

The vast and irresistible force exerted by a glacier in its 
progress is suiUcieutly evinced, xiot only by sach phe- 
nomena as the one thna viWdly described, bnt by the huge 
dimensions of the blocks carried along upon its surface 
and the amaaing mass often aoeomulated in its moiaines. 
The great glacier table, figured in the frontispiece to the 
work of Professor Forbes already quoted from, was 23 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, and 3 or 4 feet thick, and rested upon a 
pillar of beautifully veined ice, 13 feet high, and was so 
delicately poised that it was impossible to conjectore in 
which direction its fail would occur. Its contents may be 
estimated roundly, at more than 40,000 cnbic feet. 

lu iullowing the course of a glacier, by ascending from 
its base to its source among the mountains, the traveller 
passes through several distinct tracts or regions, marked 
by features almost as characteristic as those which distin- 
guish the several zones of vegetation, at different elevations 
on the sides of Cotopaxi or Chimborazo. The first or 
lowest part of his path lies ova a rugged mass, whose 
inclination often amounts to 15° or 20^, consisting ci 
iimnmerable lumps of ice, firmly compacted, onlj sepa- 
rated by capillary fissures, aud marked by crevasses, whose 
curvature and general disposition assume a certain degree 
of regularity. Throughout this region, the snow wbieh 
falls during the winter is completely melted during the 
summer. As he ascends, the slopl^ of the glacier becomes 
gradually less, dimimshing to 6° or 10^, till he has 
reached an elevation of some 8000 feet, at which height 
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the region commences which is termed by the Trench natn- 
lalists, Nivi, and by the Germans, Jflrn ; *^ where the 
surface of the glacier begins to be annually renewed by 
the uumelted accumulation of each winter.'^ The crevasses 
now beoome more irregular, attain dimensions more formi* 
dable than in any other part^ and are further distinguished 
by often exhibiting in their sides a decided stratificatioBj 
the several layers corresponding to the yearly deposits of 
snow upon the suriace. Lastly, at an elevation exceeding 
9000 or 10^000 feet, the glacier, as well as the peaks 
and ledges abutting upon it, is covered with snow of daz* 
sling brilliancy. 

We thus trace a gradual change in the state of aggrega- 
tion of the mass, from the highest part down to the 
lowest; a condition^ namely, of progressive consolidation. 
While we thus see the snow which annually falls upon the 
higher slopes of the glacier gradually converted into strata 
of ice, and assimilated with the general mass, on the other 
hand we observe as constant a waste of the surface in the 
lower parts, and while, on the whole, the point to which a 
glacier descends remains nearly stationary, or as often 
recedes as advances, from year to year, the supply of fresh 
matter to its upper extremity, particularly during winter, 
is constant and unfailing. 

These phenomena in themselves would afford, if not a 
positive ])roof, yet a strong presumption, that the compa^ 
rison is a true one, by which glaciers have been so often 
likened to streams, and that the icy torrent, though its 
motion be utterly imperceptible to the naked eye, still 
presses forward with a constant, steady and irresistible 
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force* Hiaa hci, long unnoticed hj natimdists^ is nor 

universally recognised. 
The reality of glader motion was first incontrovertiblj 

established bj the observatiou of the fact that large and 
conspicuous rocks, resting upon the sur&ce of the ic^ 
changed their position, with respect to landmarks upon 
the a(jyacent mountain sides, and by the otherwise inex- 
plicable circumstance that the blocks of which moraines are 
composed often belong to geological formations occurring 
only in spots far distant among the highest peaks, which 
crown the suiiiuiit of the glacier. 

In the year 1827, M. Hugi, of Soleure, in order to pro- 
secute some geological and meteorological researches upon 
the glaciers of Lauteraar and Jj'insteraar, erected a cabin of 
white granite on the moraine formed by their junction, 
near the foot of the rock called the Abschwung. iiis stay 
there appears not to have been sufficiently prolonged to 
force upon his observation any change of the position of 
his hut; but in 1839, M, Agassiz, upon repairing to the 
same spot, found it 4400 feet below its original position, 
and again in 1840, 200 feet lower. Between 1827 and 
1839, M. Hugi had himself revisited the station, and had 
left in a bottle, within the cabin, a slip of paper, stating 
that in 18S0 he had found it some hundreds of feet bdow 
its original position, and that in 1836 he had measured the 
distance, and found it to be 2028 feet. 

In 1832, whilst pursuing his way to the Jardin, Pro- 
fessor Jb'orbes found, on the Mer de Glace, the broken 
remains of a ladder, which, for various reasons, he con- 
cluded to be the one used, forty-four years before. 
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by de Sanssnre) in his odebrated excufsion to the Col da 

Geant. The ladder had probably beeu left at the foot of 
the Aigaille Noire, and after making due allowance for the 
curvature of the glacier along its chaunelj this gives a dis- 
tance of about 13,000 feet, or a mean annual motion of 
about 300 feet. 

To M. Agasaiz is due the honour of having recorded the 
first exact and systematic examination of the question. In 
1840, he erected, near to the remains of the cabin of 
M. Hugi, a hut, commonly known as the ^'Hdtel des 
Neufchatelois,^' from which point observations were regu- 
larly made as to the progression of the ice. 

The most detailed and exact results, however, are those 
obtained by Professor i'orbes, who, in the months of June, 
July, August and September, 1842, made a series of ela* 
borate and careful experiments upon the Mer de Glace of 
Ghamonni. These experiments extended, not only to the 
question of the relative rapidity of the movement, at diffe- 
rent seasons, and during the day and night, but to the 
comparative velocities of different parts of the same glacier 
—of the velocity at the source, as CQmpared with that at 
the middle and lower extremity, and of the veloeity at the 
centre, as compared with that at the sides. The total annual 
motion of the Mer de Olace was found to be about 480 
feet, an estimate which may be fairly taken to represent 
also the average moyement of other ice-streams. It was 
likewise demonstrated that the motion of the centre of the 
glacier is swifter than that of the sides, and that the velo- 
city of the higher parts is exceeded by that of the lower. 

The most remarkable and important general conclusions 
of fact, however, were the following : that ''thawing weather 
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and a wet state of the ioe eondnee to its advaiioeiaent> 

while cold, whether sudJcii or proloaged, checks its pro- 
gress and that there was a general and simaltaneoaa'' 
oomiexion between the amomit of motion observed^ and 
the mean monthly temperature at Geneva and the Great 
Su Bernard^ during corresponding periods— heat inyariablj 
accelerating, winle cold as certainly retarded, the progres- 
sion of the glacier. These two general dedoctions — ^which 
cbbcrvation estabhshcd bevond a doubt — are invaluable, as 
a^'ording the means of testing the correctness of the two 
principal theories which ha^e been put forward to ezplam 
the phenomena of glacier motion. 

Whatever theory be adopted^ in r^ard to the precise 
force which urges a glacier through its channel, it is read- 
ily observed^ how the straining and contortion of the mass 
among the sinuosities of its bed necessarily produce the 
crevasses which constitute so staking a feature of glacier 
confonnation, and how/ as a xesnlt dL the different states 
of consolidation of the successive additions to its buikj 
combined with the variation in the velocity of each por* 
tion of the stream, llicre are exhibited, wherever a section 
of the ice can be obtained^ either vertically or horizontallyi 
indications of a decided and peculiar stratification — ^tl^ 
bands or layers of ice bemg contorted into charact^dstk 
curves. 

The first hypothesis proposed to explain these plienomens 
was that of de Sanssorey known as the Gxavitato 
theory.'* 

It represents a glacier as a body essentiaUy rigid and 
inflexible, which slides abng its channel, simply in virtue 
of its own weight. 
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There are, however, palpable and fatal objections to 
this view; ior^ if it were comet, it follows that any sad* 
den increase in the inclination of its bed would be indi- 
cated by a proportionally sudden acceleration of the motion 
of the glacier ; in f act» that the motion of any givian point 
upon its surface would be irregular, instead ui umiurm. 
Moreover, in accordance with known mechanical laws, 
snob a mass must increase continnaUy in Tdocity, until it 
became, at length, a vast avalanche, more particularly in 
tbecase where the bed has an indination of 20^ or 80^. 

After an interval of many years, another and more iuge- 
nions theory was propounded by Charpentier. Of this-^ 
the Dilatation theory/^ as it is called, which has been 
more folly developed and warmly upheld by Agassiz — the 
faUowing is an outline : 

The ice of glaciers is traversed, in every direction, by 
capillary fissures and air cavities ; which, during the heat 
of the day, become iilled with water, melted from the sur- 
&€e, which remains there, ready to be converted into ice 
by parting uith the very small portion of heat which it 
contains/^ During the mght, this water freezes, and, in 
consequence of its expansion during congelation, the entire 
mass of the glacier undergoes a certain dilatation, the effect 
of which is to produce a forward motion of the body of the 
glacier, in the direction of least resistance. 

It will be at once evident that this hypothesis is wholly 
incompatible with the fact conclusively established by Pro- 
fessor 1^'orbes, that heat invariably accelerates, and cold as 
constantly retards, the progress of the glacier, no less than 
with the results of observations made by Agassiz lumself 
on the temperature of the ice^ for some depth below its sur- 
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bee, aa ngistered hj himaelf andhis party^ at their atafion 

on the Aar glacier. At a depth of seven or eight french 
feet below the aorface^ and downwaida^ the mercniy never 
ruse above the freezing point — any changes in the actcid 
temperature of the ice beings in tiuih^ entireij aaperfidial 
and insignificant. 

If it be true, then, that water, in becoming ice, paits 
with a Tery email quantity of heat, how is it enabled thus 
to remain in contact, during the day, w ith surfaces at and 
below the fieeaing point, without almost instantly losing 
tliat small degree of heat, and being frozen ? But tlie fact 
18, that a pound of water at Fahrenheit, in becoming, 
a pound of ice at 32*^, parts with a very large amount of 
heat. £?eiy one has noticed the long period often requited 
for the gradual liquefaction of a large mass of ice or snow ; 
and the vast supply of heat thus poured in, to produce the 
fluid state, ia not lost or dissipated, but becomes latent'' 
in its mass, li the melted water be then frozen once 
more, this large quantity of heat is again given out, and 
becomes appreciable, so that the degree of cold necessary 
to produce congelation in a given weight of water is 
measured by the amount of heat required to mdt the same 
weight of ice. Experuuent, however, has shown that, in 
the congelation of water, aa much heat is given out as 
would raise its temperature, if it could be so applied^ by 
Fahrenheit. 

Tliere is, therefore, no reason to believe that the water 
infiltrated into the capillary fissures of the glacier is 
subject to periodical congelation, in the manner assumed by 
this theory — at any rate, to such an extent as to be capable of 
producing the motion observed. The relative velocities at 
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different times^ and in various piuis of the glacier are also 

at variance with tlie reqiiircments of tins lijpo thesis. 

The latest attempt that has been made to connect glacier 
motion with some general principle adequate to explain its 
pecuharities is to be found in the "Proceedings of the 
Soyal Society'^ for 1856^ p* 8S3. It relies mainly upon the 
ordinary law of expansion among solids, Mr. Moseley, 
tiie author of this suggestion^ quotes, as an apt illustration, 

an iutstaiice in which a large sheet of lead^ on the roof of 
Bristol Cathedral, by its alternate expansion and contraction, 
drew the fastenings out of the beams^ and descended bodily, 
iu the course of two years, a distance of about eighteen 
inches, towards the lower edge of the roof. 

The theory, however, wholly fails to explain the general 
progression of glacier sixeams, inasmuch as the action 
uitiibutable to expansion can be, at most, wholly super- 
ficial; nor does it seem adequate to account for any of 
those distinctive peculiarities inherent to the structure of 
glacier ice. 

It remains only to notice the theory proposed by Pro- 
fessor ForbeSj to whose precise, mathematically accurate 
experiments allusion has been so often made. It is an 
liypotliesis which explains so consistently every fact in 
the history and phenomena of glaciers, as weD in its 
minutest details, as in its broadest features, and is, at 
iJie same time, so admirably simple, as almost to have 

lost its speculative character, and taken its stand among 

geological certainties. 

It is thus enunciated:— ''A glacier is an imperfect 

:0^ilid, or a viscous body, and is urged down slopes of a 

eextaiii inclination, by the mutual pressure of its parts/' 
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Now^ upou reading this definition^ the mind is involim* 
tarily startled by the description of a glacier as a semi- 
fluid body ice, in the mass in which we are accustomed 
to see it, appears so devoid of elasticity, that the con- 
ception of its viscosity presents, uiidoubtedly, at llrst 
sight, a formidable di£^ulty. We most, however, bear 
in mind^ that we observe among some bodies, sack as tar 
or plaster, every conceivable degree of cohesion, from 
that of almost perfect fluidity to that of solidity, without 
being able to draw a distinct line of demarcation between 
the several grades through which they pass. Stockholm 
pitch has been proved (PhiL Mag. for March, 1845), to 
move with extreme slowness under its own weight, when 
so far solid as to bresk into fragments under the blows 
of a hammer. 

Every one is familiar with the elasticity— oflten consi- 
derable — exhibited by the thin sheets of ice which cover 
our ponds and pools, in the winter, as they bend and swell 
beneath the passing weight of the skater ; and the follow- 
ing experiment, devised by Mr. Chnstie (the late Secretary 
to the Boyal Society), clearly demonstrates that ''under 
great pressures, ice preserves a sufficient degree of moulding 
and self-adapting power to allow it to be acted upon as 
if it were a pasty mass/^ 

A strong iron shell, with a small fuse-hole, was Blled 
with water, and then exposed to severe cold. As the 
congelation of the mass proceeded, the ice inside was 
forced out through the aperture, in a narrow cylinder, 
gradually increasing in length, until all the water was 
soUdified. ^'As we cannot doubt that an ontes shell of 
ice is flrst funned, and then another within, the continued 
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rise of the colamn through the fuse-hole must proceed 

from the squeezing of successive shells, concentrically 
formed^ through the narrow orifice; and yet the protruded 
cylinder consists of entire, not of fragmentary, ice." 

When we take into consideration the minuteness of 
the motion of glaciers, as compared with the entire length 
of their mass, it is now less dilhcult to conceive how the 
vast mutual pressure of their partides may produce a 
degree of viscosity, or semi-liuidity, actual, and sufficient to 
generate the phenomena observed, though inappreciable 
and apparently disproved by the evidence of the senses, 
and only to be discovered by minute, accurate and philo* 
sophical observation. 

The peculiarities of glacier motion exactly fulfil, in every 
particular, the conditions wdl known to mathematicians 
as those of the flow of semi-fluid substances; such, for 
example, as the greater vdocity in the centre, than at thei 
sides of the stream, and in the lower, than in the upper, 
portions. 

The curves observed in the stratification of glaciers 
are precisely similar to those exhibited in the structure 
of bodies admitted to be viscous while in motion. It 
occurred to Professor Forbes to imitate the movements of 
glaciers, in those of a substance capable of flowing with 
extreme slowness, and ultimately solidifying ; for this pur- 
pose, he employed a mixture of glue and plaster of Paris, 
and by allowing alternate layers of this mixture, coloured 
differently, to flow down a slightly inclined plane — a mimic 
glacier channel — obtained casts, presenting, in their sections, 
curves which resemble, ni a very striking degree, those 
actually seen in the Swiss glaciers. 

B 2 
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The experiment is easilj verified,* and the aedaona of tbe 

models thus formed, vcriical to the directioii of motion, 
will be seen to present the ehaiacteristic concare carres 
so conspictioQS in seTend of the Swiss ice-streams, while 
those taken horizontally exhibit donated curves^ whose 
convexity is in the direetion of mofcbn, and the sorfiiee 
itself is traversed bj crevasses in miniature, whose general 
dispoaitioii pietfcy aocuiately xepiescAta what ie seen on the 
actual glacier. 

This very close resemUanoe betwem the atructore of 
gladers and that of bodies nndonbtedly moi-fluid or 
viacotts in their chajracter, while in gradual motion, afford^ 
at least, a very strong presumption that the same mechani- 
cal conditious which produce the phenomena of the latter 
prevail also in the case of the fonner ; it in fact, not 
oiily a beautiful illustratioo, but a puiuted aud decisive 
confinnation, of the theory. 

A few words may not be ont of plaiee, as to the part 
which glaciers have played in the geological history of 
our globe* 

The occurrence of rocky fragments, or boulders, (erratic 
blocks as they aee caUed) whose appearance and con** 

formation are precisely analogous to that of the masses 
which compose modem moraines,, at distances remote fcosa 
2S1J spot where the same geological structures are found iis 

* I have not myself repeated the eiqpeiiinent, but I have seen it 
performed by one of my brothers who was desirous of testing its 
aocnracy. The reproduction, in miniatiire, of mauj of the most 

remarkable and sigmlicaut pheuomeiia of the glaciers is verj curious 
and interesting. The results which I saw were in exact aud minute 
sooordance with those described by Professor Forbes* 
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«s/»9 lias giv^ rise to a remarkable theory^ broached by 

MM. Yenetz and Ciiarpeutier^ and now strenuously 
supported by that illustrious pfaiksopher, M. Agassiz^ and 
by our own no less illustrious iorbes. 

The celebrated Pierre-k-Bot^ near Neufchfttel, of which 
the length is fioiii 50 to 60 feet, with a breadth of 20 
feet, and a height of 40 feetj is composed of protogme> 
a granite common in the Alps, which contains tale in place 
of mica, but not found in situ within 60 or 70 miles, 
as the dovf flies, from the spot where this block now 
stands. In the valley of St. Maurice, Professor Forbes 
tells OS, are seen what are known as the ^'blocks of 
Monthey/" a collection of " blocks of granite 30, 40, 
50, and 60, feet in the side — ^not a few, but by hundreds, 
fantastically balanced on the angles of one another, their 
grey weather-beaten tops standing out in piomiuent relief 
from the verdant slopes of secondary formation on which 
they rest. The blocks are piled one on another, the 
greater on the smaller, leaving deep recesses between, in 
which the flocks, or their shepherds, seek relief from 
the snow storm, and seem not hurled by a natural ca* 
tastrophe, but as if balanced in sport by giant hands, 
for how came they thus to alight upon the steep, and 
there remain P What force transported them, and when 
transported, thus lodged them high and dry, 500 feet at 
least above the plain? We reply, a glacier mi^ht do 
this : what other inanimate agent could do it, we know 
not/'* 

Mow, such fragments not only occur in Switzerland, at 
* " Travels through the Alps," p. 52. 
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spots eighty, ninety, and a hundred, mfles firom any strata of 

similar geological character — not only do they appear all 
over the great Swiss plain, and upon the flanks of the 
J ma opposite !Moul lilanc, but ill the ''drift'* of the 
soath-east of our own oountiy, in Scotland, where they 
are accompanied by the most distinct and characteristic 
glacier striations, and on the shores of the Baltic, and 
in Bossia and Denmark. 

The supporters of the theory now under consideration 
maintain that glaciers are the only agents capable of 
producing the eilects in question, and that at a remote 
geological era, an enormous system of glaciers covered the 
Swiss plain, as well as a large portion of the European 
continent. We have not far to seek for an overwhelming 
weight of testimony, that at some former p( nod, gladen 
existed in many parts of the world, where the conditions 
of climate now totally prohibit their formation. The locky 
sides of almost every valley in the neighbourhood of 
Snowdon are notched and scored with strise, identical in 
every particular with those which are to be seen on the 
clitfs which border the Mer de Olace, or tiank the passage 
of the GrimseL Not only are such indications to be found 
at Pont-Aber-Glassllynn and in the Vale of Llanberris, but 
they may be traced far below Lake C^en, in the Yale of 
IS ant Trau^oiij and are exhibited with remarkable vigour 
and distinctness throughout the pass of Nant Gwynant* 
and up the vaUey which falls into it on the North, as far as 
the very base of Snow don and the foot of Grib Cbch^ the 
great red peak which flanks Snowdon on the North-east. 
Hackers mouionnts, as characteristic and unmistakeable as 
those of the HoUenplatte or the Gomer Gletscher, aie to 
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be seen between Cfipel CHiraig and Beddgelert,* and I have 
traced them^ bj the aide of the high road^ to within five 

* Whilst this sbeet was passing through the pie8s> X received a 
letter from my brother, (before aUuded to as having repeated some of 

Professor Forbes 's experiments) who \v;i3 travelling in N. Wales, in 
which he says ; — "Last night, I had a fine ramble over the hills fonn- 
ing the Western side of the Pass of Beddgelert, where I took some 
pains to examine the roimded rooks whieh abonnd» right up to the 
summits. Indeed, they are most striking very nearly at the top, being 
there nearly as smooth as at the HoUenplatte, nearHandeck, and par- 
ticttiarlj in one part, where there is a fir-wood full of them. But 
they, descend quite to the road, and have throughout the charac- 
teristics of glacier rooks — the roundness, so distinct from that 
produced by water, and the striations, not always paralh 1 tu one 
another, and slanting downwards at about 40^; not possible to be 
oonfonnded with marks of stratification, as they cross these at a 
considerable angle. Some of these slabs are, I think, forty feet 
high, and very smooth** He encloses a sketch of some, so charac- 
teristic tliat I much regret there has not been time to engrave it. 
He adds : " the abrasion of these rocks is evident from the fact that 
the veins of quartz which runs through them project, in pkces, 
nearly half an incL The rock is slaty or shaly, intersected by veins 
of quartz and lodes of copper ore." In a subsequent letter, (dated 
June 1, ISsrV), he adds, ** I explored this moruing the deep valley 
flanked, on the right, or North side, by the precipitotts crags of 
Trifaen, and hemmed in, on the other side and at the head, by a 
long curved spur of Glydyr IWr. I left the road about three miles 
and a half from Capcl Curaig, and one and a half from Lake Ogwen, 
and mounted a trrassy ridge, covered in parts with largo stones, and 
in others with bogs. Here and there, particularly on the sides of 
a water-course, are large slabs of rock, apparently rounded or 
smoothed by glaciers, and striated very distinctly, in places. Upon 
crossing the ridge, you look straight up the valley, the bottom of 
which is very boggy, with rounded rocks projecting here and there. 
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miles of Bangor. This is but one example ont of scores : 

the sides of Ben Nevis bear testimony, equalij irrefragable^ 
to the reidity of a period^ in which the snow-level was 

many thousands of feet lower than al present. Seeing, 
therefore;, that it is undeniable that extensive glacier 
systems must once have had a place, in countries from 
which they have altogetlier disappeared, there is iittie 
difficulty in admitting that in distriets where they still 
occupy hundreds of square miles, they may, in former 
ages, have existed on a scale infinitely more' stupendous 
than anything of which the present condition of the globe 
aiibrds an example. 

The theory in question, therefore, does not seem to make 
too large demands on our imagination, when it asserts, in 
the language of M. Agassiz, that ''at this time, all the 
glaciers of the lateral rapines of the Vahus were mingled at 
the bottom of the great plain ; all those of the Bernese 

Higher up is a series of faces of rock, ll;it, amooiii and in places 
rounded, i)rojecting from the turfy ground, and continued on the 
South side, 100 or 200 feet up the flanks of the valley* while on the 
North side, several remarkable terraces of rock extend to an equal 
height along t!ie base of Trifaen. I was at first in some doubt as to 
the glacial origin of these rocks, the stratification ruuniiig juat in 
the direction in which the stri» would Ue, and the unequal hardness 
of the rock causing it to assume a very rough and Uned appearance 
but after a few minutes' search I found some harder faces of rock, 
among the slabs, completely marked with long strialions — peifecL for 
8 or ]0 feet without interruption — running transversely to tAe 
Hrai^caUoHt and wholly different and chaiacteristio. I am aston- 
ished at the univmalify of these traces, in all the principal valleys 
abuUiug on Siiowdua, Trifaen, &c 
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Oberland reached the basin of the Lakes of Thun and 
Brientz ; those of the Oriaons extended to the prindpal 

valley of the Rhine ; those of the Valt^line, to the basin 
of the Lake of Como; and lastly, those of Canton Tessin 
descended to the Lago Maggiore/' 

Other causes have been assigned^ to account lor the wide- 
spread distribution of erratic blocks^ and many eminent 
names lend authority to the theory, which supposes great 
d^bllcles, or floods of waters, to have been the afi^ents of 
their transportation; but the occurrence of boulders in 
positions in which it is quite inconceivable that water should, 
under any circomstances, deposit them, the absence of all 
sorting, according to weight, among them, the sharpness of 
their edges— so completely in contrast with the rounded 
appearance usually produced by the uctioii of streams — and 
various other circumstances connected with their condition 
and situation seem strongly to discountenance such a sup- 
position. 

That the force of glaciers, even of ordinary size, is 

abundantly suiiicient to produce tlieso results, and is capable 
of transporting masses of rock of almost unlimited size, is 
beyond doubt ; aud the enormous bulk of the moraines 
of modem and now-active glaciers (e. that of the glacier 
de Miage, which reaches a height of 400 feet) sufficiently 
attests the vastness of its effects. 

The phenomena of glacier action bear witness, in common 
with all others of a similiar character, to the stupendous 
magnitude of the periods representing those great changes 
which have from, age to age, modified our earth^s surface. 
Some of these must be reckoned — if such a word can be 
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used in regard to uumbers too vast to convey to the bewil- 
dered sense any definite idea — not by jems^but by myriads 

ol iiL^iis, and evcu the time necessary for the transport of 
some of the erratic blocks of the Jura to their final position 
most be counted by tbcmaanda of years. 
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Thb foUowing lists of j^ts hare been kindly supplied me by 
a friend, with wbom I had tbe pleasure of traTeOing for six weeks 

during my tour iu 1852, and who has botanized mMiy parts of 
Switzerland with great diligence. They do not profess* by any 
means* to exhaust the neighbourhoods under which they are dassed,* 
but still they afford some guide as to a few of the rarer and 

moie iiiitiresting plants likely to be found in the several localities. 



INT£BXiAK£N. 

Aconitum lycoctonum. 

„ napellus. 
ActcBa spicata. 
AlohemiUa fissa. 

Androsaoe ohamajasme, (Wengem Alp). 
Antlierioum ramosnm. 

Liliaj[^o. 

Aquiiegia at rat a, (Valley of Lauterbrunnen). 
Alpina, (on the f anlhom). 
' Arabia Alpina, (Wengem Alp), 
Aster Alpinus, (Wengem Alp). 
Campanula barbata. 

rhomboidalisy (Valley of Jiauterbnmnen). 
Goronilla emems* 
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CycUunea Enxopemo, (woods on the shorn of the Lake of Thim). 
Csadda liliastntiiL 

Daphne mezereum. 
Diaathus superbus, 

„ sjlvestris. 
BigitaiUs lutea. 

„ grandiflont 
Draba aizoidps. 

T>ryas octopetala^ (rocks north of the Lake of Brientz). 
Eiioa csrnes^ (south side of the Lake of Thnn, on the borders of the 
woods). 

Eriiius Alpiims, (rocks at the foot of the Harder). 
Gentiaoa acaulis, (Wengeru Alp). 

„ asdepladei^ (in the woods). 

M oiliata. 

M omoiata, (south shore of the Lske of Brients). 

^ lutea, (Wengem Alp). 

„ pneumonanthe, (in the marshes on the borders of the 
Lakes of Than and Brients). 
„ Tenia. 

» 

Geranium palustre. 

„ sanguiaeum, (at the foot of the Harder). 
Olobulaiia cordifolia, (foot of the Harder). 

Goodjers repens, (woods north of the Lake of Than, nbont a mile 
above Neuhaos). 

Heliaiithemuiii fuinana, (rocks on north shore of the Lake of Thun, 

a mile and a half from Neuhaus). 
Hepatica triloba^ (in most of the woods). 
HippophiB rhamnoidesy (south shore of the Lake of Brientz). 
Impatiens Noli me tangere, (Valley of Laoterbronnen). 
Lactnca perennis, (near the cavern of St. Beat, above the Lake of Than). 
Linaria Alpina (close to the lower glacier of Ghindelwald). 
Lnsnla albida. 
Ifaianthemtui bifolinm. 

Mciittis melissophjUum, (near the cavern of St. B^t, above the 
Lake of Thun). 
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Moekringia mT3!?cosa, (Valley of Lauterbruiiut u). 
Nigriteila augudtUoim* (Orchid nigra — ^Weugem Alp). 
Ophrys iq^^ifeiB. 
Qiobns taberosns. 
PhyBaHs Alkdcengi. 

Polygala c}iam;v bvixiis, (borders of woods on south aide of the Lake 

of Thun, near where the river enters the lake). 
Poteaitilla ugentea, (Yallej of Lauterbmnnen). 
Pirimala auricula, (rocks ia the rtSkj above Lanterfanmneu). 

„ villosa. 
Prunella grandiflora. 
Pjfiola aecuuda, (ul the woods). 

„ uniflora, (Yall^ of Lauterbnumen). 
Bbododendron feirrugineam. 
Salvia plutiiiosa. 

Saponaria ocjmoides, (rocks just above the river on north side). 
Saxifraga xotundifolia, (on the load to the Abendbeig). 
Silene acaulis. 
nutans. 

Spira aruncus, (borders of the woods). 
Tetragoaolobus siliquosos. 
Teacrium montanum. 
Tlialictnim aquilegifolium. 
• Trifolium Alpiiium, (Wengem Alp). 
Vaccinium myrtillus. 
Viola bifloia, (Valley of Lauterbnumen). 



GHEMML 

Androsaee Alpiua. 

„ cbamaejasme. 

^ Helvetica. 

„ obtusifolia. 
AnthericQin ramosum. 
Aqul^gia Alpina. 
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Arabis Alpiiia. 

^ pumila. 
Arotostaphyios Alpina. 

„ ii?a4inL 
Aster Alpinus. 
Askauiia mi^or. 

„ minor. 
Botrjcluiim Itmana. 
BupleiuroiD rannnculoidee. 
Campaaula barbata. 

„ linifoluL 
Carex atrsta. 
„ .femiginca, 

^ fcetida, (uear Schwareabach . 
M nigra. 
»y oralis. 
Censtimn Alpintuii. 

„ liitifulium, (on descent of Ghemmi). 
Circaea Aipina, (Kaudersteg). 
Cotoneaster tooifintosa. 

„ vdgaris^ (Kandenteg), 
Crocus TemiLS. 
Cjrstopteris Alpina. 

„ dentata. 
Diantliaa atronibens. 
Digitalis grandiflora. 

„ lutea. 
Epiiobium rosmarinifoiium, (Kaudersteg). 
Srioacamea. 
Eriophoram Alpinum. 
Euphrasia Alpina. 
Galium Helveticum. 
Gtntiana acauUs. 

Bavaiica. 
ciliata. 

» glacialis, (Scliwarenbaeb). 
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Gentiana nivaiis. 
tt ▼erna. 

Geum montauiim. 

„ reptausy (near the Daubensee). 
Hedysarum obscoram. 
Junciia Jacquini. 

triglttinia. 
Linum tenuifolimn, (aear Leuk). 
Ljeopodium seitigo. 



M joaotis Alpestris. 

Nigritella angustifolia» (Orchis nigra). 
Oxjrtropis montana. 

„ Uralensis. 
Pedicnlaria adaoendena, 

„ foliosa, (near Xandenteg). 
„ verticiUata. 
Pbjteuma hemisph»ricum. 

orbiculare. 
Polypodittm phegoptena. 
Poljstichum lonchitis. 
Potentiila aurea. 

*' minima. 
Primiib farinosa. 

„ 7illosa« 
iUiamnus Alpinus. 

„ pumilua. 
Salix herbacea. 
„ retienkta. 
retnsa. 
Saxifraga audrosacea. 
„ aspcra. 
aizoidea. 
ocesia. 
mnscoides. 
M oppositifolia. 
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Sajvifragn stellaiia. 
Sedom airatum. 

M dai^bylliim. 
Sflene aoaiiKs. 
„ quadridentata, (uear Kandersteg). 
„ rupcstris. 
Soldanella Alpina. 
Tetnfsimoblnu sQiquoaiu. 
l^ifblmm Alpinmn. 
Vtleriaiia mouUiiia. 
Yerouica Alpina. 
„ aphjUa. 
„ beUidioidcs. 

„ Tcucrium, (near Daubeusee). 
Viola calcarata. 



ZERMATT. 

Androsaoea oamea. 
„ glacialis. 

„ imbricata, (rare), 
obtusifolia. 
Anemone Alpina. 
n bfildeasis. 
j> HallerL 
„ sulplmrea, 
„ vemalis. 
Anthericnm liliago. 
Aquilegia Alpina, (rare). 

„ atrata, (Valie/ of St. Nicholas). 
Aronica scorpioides. 
Arnica montana* 
Aitemiaia glacialis. 
lanata. 

Astragalus Mouspessulanus. 
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Astragalus pseudo-tragacaaiha. 
Bupleunim gramimfoliiuii. 
M nmimciiloides. 

„ steiiaiuui. * 
Campauuia barbata. 

Ciolchiettm Alpimim. 

Cotoncaster vulgaris, (V alley of St Nicholas). 

Chrysanthemum Alpinum, 

Dapiiuc mezereum, (large quaatities in Vallej o£ St. Nicholas). 
Draba aizoides. 

„ tomentosa. 
Erysmmm lielveticum. 
Gentiaua acaulis. 

„ amarella. 

„ brachyphjlla. 

„ Bavarica. 

„ campcstris. 

„ Germanica. 

» glaoialis* (the teneUa of some). 
„ imbricata. 

„ lutca. 
M nivalis. 
M pnmila. 
„ purpurea. 

utriculosa. 
„ vema. 
Globolaria cordifolia. 

„ Tulgam. 
Gregoria viialiana> (very rare). 

Hepatica triloba, (with variety alba, below Zennatt, where the last 

bridge crosses the river), 
Hutchinsia rotnndifolia. 
Laotnca perennis. 
Leontopodiuni Alpinum. 
Lilinm martagon, (Valley of St. Nicholas). 
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Linaria Aipma. 

Ljohms Alpina, (Riffeiberg). 

Mjofiotu nana, (Eritridinm nanuoH-^Tery im). 

„ rupicola. • 
Nigritella angustifolia, (Orchis uigra). 
Onosma montanum, (below Stalden). 
0]qriiopi8 Undensis. 
Pediodaris oomoaa. 

„ rostrata. 
Phyieuma betonicefoliom. 

Pingoieola Alpina. 

Pinna oembra, (a forest of tiiese trees lies betwnen Zermait and tiie 

Zmutt glacier. Tiic kernel of the fruit is used as dessert). 
Primula farmosa» (in Tast quantities on boggy bill-side near ^'indeien 
glacier). 

^, longiflora, (very rare). 
„ viscosa. 
Kanunculus glaciaiis. 

PyrenflBOB. 
,f ratifolins. 
Khamnns Alpinns. 
„ pumilus. 

Saxifraga androsacea, (the marmot is extremely fond of feeding on 
the flower-stalk and seed-vessels of this plant, so that it is seldom 
found without these being nibbled off). 

Sempei vivuin araclmoidcum. 

M montanum. 
Senedo incanus. 

nnifloms. 
I^ene acaulis. 

Stipa peunata, (below Zermatt^ where the last bridge crosses the 

river). 
Thlaspi Aipestris. 
Tiifolium Alpinum. 
Trollius Europseus. 
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Veronica Alpina. 

^ beiiidioidfia. 
Tiola piiinata^ (veiy rare). 
[The neighbourhood of Zermatt is one of the very nchfist in Alpine 

botanical rareties. 

The ancient moraine of the Findelen glacier abounds in maaj 
rare plants; also the lower range of the Untere Bothhom]. 



COL DE BALME. 

Allium fallax. 
Anemone Alpina. 

„ sulpliurea. 
Bulbocodium veruum. 
Gerastinm Alpinum. 
Cbrysanthemiim Alpinum. 
Draba aizoides. 
Erythronium dens-caois, 
Gentiana acaulis. 

„ Alpina. 

„ Bavaria. 

„ lutea. 
nivalis. 

,t purpurea, 
vema. 
Geuin iiioulanum. 
Hedysarom obscoram. 
Qieraciom anrantiacnm. 
Oniithogalum fistulosnm. 
Orchis albida. 
Pedicularis comosa. 
Fhaca astragalina. 
Polygonum viviparum. 
Kauunoulns gladalis. 
Kosa Alpina. 
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Sftlix herbaoea. 

„ reticulata. 
Syyyfra pi andiosaoeft. 

opposHifolia. 

Sileuc acaulis. 
Yaleriaua muiuana. 
Veroiuca Alpina. 
„ bellidioides. 

Viola palustris. 



CHAMOUNI. 

Ailosiira^ crisp u.b. 
Aapieniiim Gcrmanicam. 

„ Halleri, (near Clnses). 

„ septeiitrioiiale. 

Astrantia minor, (said to give the peculiar flavour to the Chamouui 

honey; but this is very questionable). 
Aaarom EuiopiBiiiD, (betveen Gliues and BonneTiUe). 
Azalea prociunbemi. 

Botrychiuiu i utilolium, (lir woods in the meadows towards the source 

of the Arveiron). 
Campaaiila barbata. 
„ piiflilla. 

ConTaUaria bifolia, (woods between Chamonni and the Montanvert). 

*> polygonata^ (rocks at the back of the hotel at Servoz). 
Cjathea regia. 

C^stopteris Alpina, (La flegere). 
£pilobiiim yoBmaiimfolium. 

Erinus Aipiiius. 
Geum montauum. 
Lloydia serotina. 
Lnsola Intea. 

„ nireu, (woods near the Montanvert). 
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Ljoopodium Helyeticam. 

NigriteUa angiutifolia, (Oioliis nigra). 

PoijpudiUiii dryopteris. 

PoteutiUa aniea. 

Ingida. 
Pjiola mmor. 

liiiillora, ^woods in the meadows near the source of the 
Arveiron). 
Bantmoalna Alpestris. 

n glacialis. 
Rhododendron ferrugineum, (commonly called the Alpine rose). 
iSaxifraga Bucklandi, (rocks between Ghamouni and the Montanvert). 
Trifoiium Alpinum. 

M montaniim. 
Tossilago Alpina. 
Veroiiica Alpiiia. 
Viola biHora. 

calcarata. 
Woodsia byperboiea. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

[The following plants are thought worth mentioning in connecLiou 
with localities where they are found, or grow freely*] 
Arctostaphylos UTa-unij (Valley of Saas). 
Artemisia glacialis, (Fee-alp). 

nana, (moraine of Allelein glacier, below the Mattmark- 

seej. 

Asplenium Gbrmanicum« (La Bnrca, in the Val Anzasca). 
Gydamea EuropiBiim, (reiy abundant between Cliues and Maglan), 
Gentinna oraeiata, (just below 8t. Remy). 

iutca, % (abundant on the Monte OK). From these two 
„ purpurea. ' Gentians the " Eau de Gentian" is distilled). 



• 
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HelianlUemum fiimanum, (between Val Tooniaiicke and Chatillon). 
LUinm bolbifenim, (Simplon Past). 
Melim ciUata» (on diy rocks near Visp). 
OnoniB natrix, (Val d'Aoata). 

Pedicularis atroi ubcns, (Pass of St. Theodule). 
Hhodiola rosea^ (a little below the Mattmarksee, in the Yallejr o£ 
Saaa). 

Saodfragft cotyledon* (wrtr aa ed i aarily fine on ibe 8ini{i!on; also on 

the rocks in the Val Anzasca). 
Teucrium marum, (between Val Tournanche and Gbatill(m). 



THE £ND. 
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